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> ABOUT THIS BOOK 
M T 
Sp Dr George Vaillant war that rata avis a grest spectal- 0 
T ist who could make his specialty as interesting to the | A: 

layman 44 it was to himself For many yers Aso- 

- ciate Curator of Mexican Archaeology st the Ameri- 

4 can Mien of Natural History, amd acknowledged 





ч an outstanding authority on’ the early civilizations: | 
of Mexico and Central Amierica, in this book be. — ` 
wrote what ix seill the most important accoant of the 0 
birth and death of one of the world's grear civiline 
dona. 

În the eleventh century the Aztecs arrived in Mext- 
co from the north. Even today their speech is much — 
like thar spoken by the Indians of Oregon and Mon- 7 
гапа, in less than 2 hundred years, rising on the rim —— 
of the older Mexican. culturei, they developed ati 
extraordinary indigenowm civilization. Here m the 
arrange story of that rise, and of the even awifter fall 
jinder the impact of Cones and his followcn, Dr 
Vaillant vividly recreates the Azec way of T 
fein chaprr be tabs his ceade vo die e 
Ane cty, Tenochtitlan, now Meet Oe | 
days of the bright of the Aztec power, amd w 
‘with hit through abe tow. We team not only E 
‘history of the Aztecs and how their society war om 
ganged, but how the chiláren-went va whool, modes 
oe meng interesang mpm on noent 


daily life, 
The rol isan ann bok oes кшшз 
tative and authentic ай рор. | i 
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FOREWORD 


Tuts book isw history y Indians of the Valley of Mexico and 
the civilizations which they wrought. It was a hard book to ve | 
Te will be a hard book to read, There are tio reasons for this unfor- 
ems circumstance. First, EUM Aid: not have the same goals - 
in Hfe as we have, so that their pattern of life is different froin our 
eum and E rn to understand. Second, de, history fas to be 
reconstructed from what we can find, so that. much of the material, 
like techniques of making household implements, does not fall within | 
the scope of our usual historical reading, The frst four chapters deal 
with such reconstruction, anid the reader is warned in advance that: 
the going will be very dfi These pages may be skipped if he i 
not particularly interested in such a historical background. 

The remaining chapters are based on contemporary observations 
LM comquering: Spaniandi and hy the Aztecs themselves. 
They deal with people who were seen alive, their exliire functi¢ 
ing. We can form an impression of what the Aztecs were like, and 
this makes easier reading, since we can envisage people in terms of 
what they did, sot in terms of the objects thich they made. Evert so, 
this will nor be w erystal-cletr process, for their customs, habits and 
motives differed from ours. However, [ hope that J dial bir able to 
how that: it was a perfealy aood wey of life anid the resuli af cen- 
xiderabe experience. Our. Western civilizatiou, on the social. side, 
is nothing to boast of today, some need not be scornfiul of the Aztecs. 

Fwant here to express my thanks to some of the muiny people whe 
helped me to write this book: ro the authorities of the American 
SERRA Natural History for providing me wihi te sinews af re- 
starch anil ihe time to exercise them, to the authorities of the Mexican 
Government for their consistent courtesy and co-operation in making 
my work possible, to my colleaguesin my own and other lands, who 
by their friendship, counsel aud collaboration make one proud to be 
ан mericanist. Tomy n Iowe especial thanks for her unfailine 
itid and comfort during the long hours spent in the field and laboratory 
end in the preparation of this hook. 
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To Ceolsuel Theodore Roosevelt, Mr A.P. Tedeso and Mr 


Mary Slavin of Doubleday, Doran Dam grateful for stimulation and 


d, To De Edward Weyer I ant nnder deep obligation. Гера 
mission ta. incorpotate іо anil articles from Natural His 

tory, J wish to thank Miss D. Levett Bradley for her exteller 
S is of dere Mexica amd, last, but hy no meane leat, Mis 
Frances Jay fe hee i patience and judgment ii. preparing 
ehis manseript and smoothisr she paih wf the reader who traverser 
the Hemant trail ef this aspect of Indian history. - 

To Afr Clarinet L. Hay Lam deeply indebted for collaboration 
dn freld and laboratory as well ax for supportin e nih e of my research, 
and ta Mr. Willard Carr for underwriting our last field season, which 
Bright this bosk into being. 











NOTE TO PELICAN EDITION 


© Reeens smudivs of carbon dating aud af Mixeer hestaries newly i стрит: 
Mexico have led se great alterations in our views of Mexican archarologia 
— alatiags. t ir vow considered that the Mazapan price, egnatid iil the i 
dorie Taliec; lasted from about &n. 530 fa abour 950, and that Der Tewi- 
kuasan cultures L3 IV cover & spam of abut A.D. 109 іо зоо, Orhir dam, 
including those Jor dé Lowand Maya, should he adjusted accordingly (July 
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of the universe, The first man must 
have seen omens everywhere, 
lie must have shuddered 
а гай мер. 
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CHAFTER | 
THE HISTORICAL AND 
CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF 
AZTEC CIVILIZATION 


A somewhat speculative summary of the social anid economic factors wihrich 
directed the rise of Indiam civilization 


Tur history of the Americas records the colonization and 
settlement of a great continent. We take a just pride-in our 
European ancestors, elo, from the Vikings down to the most 
recent political exiles, st forth го find. new ie in the chang: 
ing « iom of anew bmd. Our histories and tr 





айе the evolution of these colonies into the present group al 


American republics, and it is à remarkable episode in the story 
iMt Vee tie Fop e te Raees 

àll its modern political significance, is just a late phase ges 
history of man on the American continent. The A atic 
nization of the New World, which preceded the d in- 
filtration by many centuries, has its own proud place in the 
annals of Continental America. 

This immigration from Asia produced the American Indian. 
Without his preliminary development of the resources of the 
continent it i dubious whether the European occupation 
would have succeeded 2s it did. The great Indian civilizatic 
of the Aztecs and the Incas challenged the European imagina- 
tion and opened a rich life for their military conquerors. The 
humble farming skill of the tribesmen of North Anicrica’s 
extern seaboard sustained religious exiles until they could live 
off the land and create their own type of commonwealth. The 
Indian and his culture were soon ploughed under, but they en- 
riched a soil which otherwise would never have produced the 
lavish harvest of Pan-American civilization. 

The most violent clash between the Indians and the Euro 


E 





24 Aztecs of Mexico 
peans took place in the Valley of Mexico during the earl 
summer of 1520, wheri Cortés and his Spaniards achieved the 
Conquest of Mexico and overthrew the Aztec civilization, 
the most advanced Indian culture at that time. Cortés success 
was- the loadstone which drew to the Americas the iron might 
of Europe. Stone could nor withstand steel, and the days of the 
Indian werenumbered. The history of the Aztecs and their fore- 
bears is a synopsis of the rise of Indian civilization and irs doom. 
The Aztecs were 2 numerous group of mdependent Indian 
tribes who occupied a reuricted section of central Mexike, 
Their history and social customs are better known than 
their neighbours because theit conquest had such a far- 
reaching significance’ for the European world. panis 
етуг ыб, priestly and civil satus wrote careful f= 
counts of the: Aztec life and history, and Indian author a 
later augmented these records, drawing on the tm- 


generation 
ballore sill only thinly veneered by ‘Christianity, A few picto- 


graphic records, cither prepared. before the Conquest or cop- 
fed afterwards, are precious additions to the Aztec innab: How- 
ever, our chief data ou Indian history come from archaeology, 
that branch of research which recovers social history through 
the study of the surviving remains of human handiwork in 
L 
Mex Ede Ameriem Indian tribes had not developed writ- 
ing, 30 that archacology is the one available medium for recon- 
structing their past, and the Aztec records reveal only a few ceti- 
turies in tho life of a single tribe. To sketch the broad back- 


ground of Aztec culture before we tam our attention to the 
people themselves, we should realize thar the earth must be 
our archive, the shovel our reading-glass, and that Nature, 


eternally destroying to create anew, has scamered our mater= 


dals-over mountain, plain and forest, from Greenland to Tierra 


del Fuego; Aztec listory, like that of the American re 
i ahaha oer dhe en eraser ee Hom 1 
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test northwards as tbe as glacial era was ending: Those ani- 
mals accustomed to cool climates gradually moved north, and 





amall nomadic bands of hunters followed the game on which 


their lives depended, Some of these groüps moved up through. 
Siberia and reached the shores of the Bering Strait, With so 
much water held in suspension by the ice-sheet, the sea level 


was probably lower than now, so that the islands were larger 


and the extent of water between them less. In winter the sea 


was doubtless choked with ice, and, crossing overt this ice; hun- 


ters and hunted could reach Alaska, Thus man discovered 
America and made his first settlements there (2)! 

Other hunters may have constructed rafts and boats and pa 
scd from: island to island until their ceaseless search for gaine 
led them to the mainlanc TM удо шде: have been ‘slow 
and the migrating units small. We can rece 





:emucr conditions 





from what we know of modern hunting tribes, wha, 2s social 
fossils, srill pursue a precarious existenc 


in the old, old way. 
The primitive hunting group moved on foot and had no effec- 
tive beasts of burden. Therefore they carried little in the way 





of food or equipment: Ther progress was no faster than that 


of the oldest man.or woman, or youngest walking child. Food. 
had. to. be secured even:on the march; and hunting was'2 slow 
and arduous process. Such conditions necessarily kepe the 
group units small for a large cluster of people, when on the 
march, besides requiting food in quantity, must also scare 





away the very game on which ie nourishment depends e a 


This nomadic hunting life had in effect on language anil 
physical type. The tendeney fr hurting groupa to split inta 
threatened the 


 Aumaller unin whenever their numbers 


between consumption and available food supply = 
the establishme t o£ isolated bands, This loss of contact with 

other groups intensified mannerisms of speech a о; 
ibt peofoud сеооа евон абас ا‎ 








rations; inbreeding also followed, and strains of physical type 


t, Sce-Notés, beginning on p« 279. — 


Aztess of Mexico: 
ished. Such conditions, already existent in the 
“Asiatic life and concinued under American conditions, prob- 
ably account both for the linguistic diversity among the In- 
dian tribes and also for their great physical variation within a 
morc-or less homogeneous frame of dark eyes, straight. or 
lenis ticas took p o bow (3), 
this infiltration took place, or how long it continued, 
has yet to be expressed in exact dares. No examples of Old 
‘World palacolithicindustry liave been uncovered in the Ameri- 
cas, but excavations on the campus of the University of Alaska 
have turned up tools like those found in neolithic stations on 
the Gobi Desert. Other stone implements, defined by zrchac- 
ologists as Folsom culture, occur in association with the remains 
of extinct bison at sites in Colorado and New Mexico. Far 
to the south, ina cave on the southern tip of the Argentine, the 
dung of an extinct sloth is mixed with the tools and refuse of 
men who hunted and ate an extinct type of American horse. 
Sloth dung also seals in the remains of Nevada hunrcrs. These 
human, vestiges may not-have the great antiquity of geologic 
marr în: Europe, nor may the fact of extinct species have the 
same implication of age that obtains elsewhere, but man may 
well have come to America between ten and twenry thousand 
yeatsago (4). _. 
-_ Hunting techniques have thus been established as an early 
form of Indian life in America, Some of the first lianters fished 
with net and line and gathered shell-fish as their chief nourish- 
cuminlarions of discarded shells are found along 
the coasts of the Atlantic and Pacific and along some of the 
great inland rivers of North America. In one such heap in 
Tennessee the earliest layer disclosed bone implements, and no 
ahe -tools -appeared until very, much: later. How old: these 
rare wc cannot guess, and we have no way of dating them 
by geology or palicontology. Yet man, from his earliest be- 
must have used these rich and relatively stablesources 
of food (3). 
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The Historical and Cultural Background 27. 

Another primitive livelihood is disclosed along the shores of 
dried-up lakes in California and Texas. Mortars and grinding 
stones found: here indicate that the early people ground nuts 
and seeds into flour, while a lack of well-made stone points 
suggests that they found the gathering of vegetable foods a 
morte reliable way to fill their lirders than the lenting of 
game. These desert cultures dre highly important, since they 
provide early evidence of an cconomy which led eventually to 
the development of agriculture (6). 

These three early ways of life — hunting, fishing and pather- 
ing — were often cambined in whole or in part. There #5 по 
ig group in the Americas which does nortake advantage 
of vegetable products ro some extent, and in North Ameria 
the properties of four hundred species were known and un- 
lized. Some tribes found their hunting economy so satisfactory 
that they never abandoned it. Other peoples, likethe Eskimos, 
wereso situated geographically thar they had to hunt orstarve. 
The Plains tribes, when they acquired the domesicated horse 
from ‘the Spanish colonies, turned from a succesful if drab’ 
fatiming life to a highly dramatic existence, living off the wan- 
dering buffalo herds and exalting masculine virtues in war and 
the. chase, Fuhing groups, like the tribes of the North-west | 
Coast, were able to live in sedentary villages and create an 
elaborate social and material culture on the rich abundance 
yielded by forest, stream and ocean. In California onc of the 
densest populations in the Americas maintained itself by- gath- 
ering wild nuts and fruits, supplementing this dier with shell- 
fish and game. Yer inspite of these successful primitive techni- 
ques the Indian would have never attained really high cultures 
without the domestication of plants (7), 

In the New World there were two centres of intense apri- 
cultural development, Middle America and the Andean re 
gion, which likewise represent the peaks of Indian social and 
material culture. There is considerable discussion among bor. 
| anists at to which area first had dom E icated plants, but the 
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135 not yet resolved. Perhaps the answer to this ques- 
Hon muy have a batanical rather than a social significance, since 
there are severo! other areas where plans not culovated in 
Mexico and Peru are agricultural staples. The presence, carly, 





in the history of America, of peoples who lived largely by 
gathermg must have led almost inevitably to the independent 


development of several different types of agriculture, based on 
the food plants common to particular regions (8). 

The great staple of Brazil, for example, was manioc orci- 
nya. Before the introduction of corn in castern North Ameri- 

ea, sunflowers, the giant ragweed and other plants of prairie 
sad рти were cultivated for their seeds, The highlands of 
Pera yielded the white potato, but at the time ef the Conquest 
tle great basic American foods, corn and beans, were diffused 
over most of agricnltaral. America. Whether they were frst 
domesticated in Pern or Middle Amverica is a point still argi- 
able; cach may have had itsown separate point of priemasy cul 
tivation. However, the great principle to bear in mind is that 
ua plant cultivated by the American Indians was know тю 
Asa, Europe ot Africa prior to the white settlement of Amen- 

ction. uf these planis more than doubled the 
esate foud supply of the volder continents: 

'The development of agriculture accomplished, in America 
as Деге the liberation of man from the constant search for 
food. А permanent food supply which could be enlarged by 
brmging fresh land under cultivation allowed the tribal popu 
lation to grow. The precarious equilibrium maintained by 
Мапле between population and food supply became more 
stable, and man had leisure to invent techniques and to develop 
rules for societal behaviour. It became possible to support ag- 
gregations of peo enough for the individual tospecial- 
Беса ы and for the coi to Carry ош 
pore projects like 1 ee and DX 
The successful growth of agriculture was mot. paralleled 3 in 




















the raising of animals Truc, the dog, which may well have - 
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came in with tbe inimigranms from Asia, was almost univer- 
sally domesticated. In the narth it was a beast of burden; in 
Mexico an article of diet. The Mexican and Pueblo tribes 
em Mexican wibes-raised cochineal for dye. Bor the native 
horse, which mighr have proved as useful here 2s in the Old 
World, became extinct carly in America, the cow and sheep 
were unknown, and the caribou and bison, which, it dam tt. 
cated, might have taken their place, had their chic range in 
regions occupied by pruminwve groups who were content 
merely to hunt them (9). | 

"Thi lack of suitable domestic animals prevented man's mi- 
gration on an extensive scale, contparable to that of the: great 
hordes from Asta which beat against the walls of Rome, At 
first the nomadic groups in the Americas were too small фо 
threaten seriously the sedentary groups, and the question of 
population pressure, so-often an hidirect cause of war in the 
Old World, was virtually non-existent tn Indian America, War 
tecliniques in consequence were little developed in the Indizn 
white colonization did not ltave their origin in the usual Indian 





} axtituiles. 

The invention of agriculture accentuated rather than changed 
which gradually shifted their economic reliance from hunting 
to farming were in thinly populated country, As their popula- 
on the rights of previous inhabitants. A growing population 
scarcd away game, forcing neighbouring hunting groups to 
withdraw to regions where wild life was more plentiful. lf the 
available arable land became insufficient for the community à 
umber of people drifted away to found a. new settlement. 

 Accorditis to the environment, be 1t forested or semi-arid 


E HII 
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| y open, there tend. to-be (wo types of sete 





remain near the surface, so that fields can be farmed over and 


over agam. The people, therefore, (зт. eee 


village. Forest country, on the other land, presents a serions 
problem te Stone Age people: To clear ground for planting, 
‘grees: must be girdled and, afterthey dic, bummed. The soil theses 
fore rapidly becomes exhausted and incapable of supporting 
crops. The Indians met this situation in two main ways: by 
moving the entire village, or by allowing cach family group 
sufficient land so that crop rotation would permir exhausted 
fields ro recover by lying fallow. This last method tended to 
decentralize the population except in very small com- 
munities (10). 

The social implications of these two methods of lift are 
highly important for reconstructing the genesis of American 
Indian culture. "The food-plants used by "ts higher civil 
‘dons in the Americas seem largely derived from highland, 
opcn-country species, emanating from the kind of region per- 
mitting the maintenance of a permanent Village. In a com 








munity where the village street was a forum, techinical schoal 


and social centre, interests were pooled and techniques im- 
proved: by emulation and inherited experience. The oppor- 
tunity to store accumulated equipment, a3 opposed to the 
bare essential minimum of portable implements nied by no- 
mads, led to specialization in tools and techniques: The de- 
corative arts became fixed according to style, ünce custom 
channels shapes and forms into directions approved by con 
munal practice. Enterprises involving the man-power of the 
whale village: could be undertaken with a resultant benefit to 
the whole community. The long stretches of relative Ieisure 
when crops did not need care afforded time for technical ex- 
periment and intellectual spécularion 

The complete series of steps by which-an carly farming 
group converted ‘imelf into a high civilization has not been re 





» the minerals which: planes need 
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covered in any one area, However, North America, which 
preserved so many tribes at various stages in the development 
o£ Indian civilization, yields, m the case of the history of Ana- 
-sari or northern Pueblo culture; an example of such an cvolu- 
- tiónary process (1). 

At the bottom of the scale are found the remains of people 
(called the Basker-Makers by the archacologists) who lived 
hunting, gathering and the cultivation of com. They cam- 
pied shallow, dry caves in small units of twenty or thirty in- 
dividuals. They were skilful weavers of fibres of apocynum, 
fashioning baskets, bags and sandals. They had no pottery, bur 
‘constructed tude images of sun-dried clay and modelled trays 
and lined baskets with this material. They did not we the bow, 
but propelled long darts with the throwing-board or atl-ail. 
Their equipment in the way of nets, tools of stone, bone and. 
wood, was relatively claborate. In their later phases they 
perpen vs tp ede c flinty pottery in simple forms, de- ; 

| designs detived from their weaving. 

About the s AD. 700 a new people drifted into the 
South-west and changed che direction of the local economy. 
New varicties of corn anriched the larder, and the cultivation 
‘of beans supplied the protein content ina diet impoverished 
by lack of game. Cotton tended to suppliant apocynum for 
weaving clothing, while the bow superseded tlie. atl-atl for 
bunting. "The underground house gave place ro. clusters. of 
jomed rectangular rooms, although the older form was re- 
tamed fora mens clubhouse and ceremonial chamber: Pòt- 
tery improved greatly in shape and design. There is every en 
dence of a considerable increase in population. 

By the eleventh century the number o£ acria A 
creased, but the towns became much larger. The Arari coti- 
structed great communal apartment houses ol two, three and 
even four storie? noe only in the open, but-also im shallow 
caves high in the canyon wall, Their arts and crafts changed in 
style, burt notin character, and the nanter of lite developed! 
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phe bat dase’ ier the prostne cay, despite Ше infiltration. of 
nomadic groups like the Apaches and Navajos and the intru- 
sion of white conquerors from Spain and the United States. 

In Middle America and the Andean region. the carliest dis- 
onered cultures. begin where the Pueblo left off. Our investiga- 
nons have-not yet brought to light the early hunting and se 
. dentary of human Instory im this area: The cultural 
level which the Pueblo attained in the eleventh century is re 
"presented in strata assignable to the centuries immediately prow 
ceding and succeeding the: birth of Christ. This base discloses 
_people living in permanent villages, supporting themselves 
the cultivation of com, beans and other vegetables. mx 
а жетекш They made pottery for 

storage and service of food. They oe 

for che manufacture of tools of stone, EET M 
as ornaments for themselves and designs for their utensils, 
_ They achieved a tribal government and evolved a religion 
owhich centred around the natural forces that control the 
Baw OE plants (їз). 
| eni KR E ea 
e group and the splendour. of a ceremonial civiliz- 
tion. Dr Spinden and Mr Means defined this stage by the 
broad. term: archaic’, M E е е chui ree 
"Early Culture! t describe this phase in Central Mexico, 
Neither term allows for the naming of older or more primitive 
cultures which will eventually be discovered. Consequently 
the phrase ‘Middle Culture’ appraise: more justly than the 
other termsa cultural situation and emphasizes fess strongly the 
element of historical 

in Middle America and the: Andes man-and his works pro- 
gremed and prospered froma Middle Culture: base, but in 
somewhar different directions. The Andean peoples, ro pener- 
alize broadly, concentrated on the material technique of sup 
porting life; tle Middle American on spititual or, more ac 
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" mds un od ii n d xd tacit da 
coastal valleys of Peru, enormous cities were built and vast irri 
gation systems watered the fields. Weaving was developed to ã 
point: unequalled by man in die whole course of hirman hit- 
Rer Le RR iction and richness o£ 
design no peer in the Americas. This civilization culmin- 
‘ated in the Ince Empire, the original benevolent, monolithic 
grate, unique in American annals us the only governmental 
system whith combined territorial expansion with the amal- 
лич ойго peer LTDA 
Middle Americans, on the contrary, lived in indepen- 
ics erp v tens noun siat ie 
secture without rival in the Americas (14). The ceremonial as- 
pect of life dominated the civil structure, and the remains of 
- temples, not cities, gauge the splendour of the past. The cause 
[оекчан аера росе Mte ax S 








permanent owns ges ly dy mba verbo elie 
hitecture, In. the south-eastern United States the more so- 
| tribes reared great earthen platforms to support 
ere veros adl (to joco ok than ileal to ea 
centres at which the community membership БИНЕ ag 
gate at specified dimes. The demands of a forest agriculture did 
not permit the occupancy of permanent towns like those of 
the Pueblo country, since the south-eastern tribes had ta move 
their villages whenever the soil of their farm clearings was èx- 
hansted. A ood part of the year saw the able-bodied men and 
women virtually abandon the villages to hunt and gather wild 
food. Bur they all united for tribal rites at the ceremonial cen- 
ans and thus urengticnec the bonds of social solidarity, loos- 
тойа сепме securi late in the listory of the South-east and. 
bears tho earmarks of a trait imported from Mexico. Yet it 
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answered a very deíuüte need for maintaining social unity in 
the growing population of a forest arca. | 
Therefore it seems reasonable tó suppose that some such 
ideas germinated centuries before in the lowland forests of 
Mille America, sinee the elaboration of this social and cere 
monial requirement became a dominant theme in Middle 
American civilization. There is nothing strange-in this: prac 
rice, which characterizes the earlier culture patterns in the de= 
velopment of western Europe and the colonial United States. 
“The great cathedrals of the Middle Ages loomed massively out 
ofa countryside wherein miserable villages, set in tiny clear- 
ings, made a violent contrast between the bove o man's 
individual material existence and the rich glory of his cor 
porate spiritual life, In New England communities still sarvive 
Where the church, the store and the town hall are the social 
centre for people scattered in isolared farms over the forested 
hill, The master artists. who covered the miles of sculptured 
temple walls in Cambodia lived in ilimsy towns now totally 
consumed by the jungle. Both the act and the fact of cere- 
monial building coalesce into a tangible expression the relation: 
ships o£ man ta society and of society to the universe; so it i 
not surprising that different tribes have independently adopted 
thus practice which, in the modern United States, we follow in 
structures like libraries, hospitals, colleges and povernmental 
. "This assumption. carries further weight when we examine 
the broad spread af Middle American cultural history, No-evi- 
dence of truly primitive communities has been discovered as 
yet. The earliest materials representa mid-point berween the 
rude life of hunters and the complex sociery im developed 
American: Indian. civilization, Fram Salvador to Zacatecas. 
from the high mountain valleys to the forested coast, we find 
evidence of tribal cultures which had teached a competent 
plane of technical development and, implicitly, social adjust- 
metit as well. The surviving remains consist of ably-made im- 
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plements of pottery, stone and bene. Hand-made clay figures 
show that the religions in. vogue required simulacra of the 
ара пагано саа stones amd тае. 


- still used in Mexico and called metates! and manos, prove that 


the people relicd on corn as their principal food. The regional 
differences in form and decoragion of the figures; pottery and 
other utensils Indicate that several different tribes remained at 
this Middle Culture stage for several centuries, to judge from 

the deep layers of refuse in the Valley of Mexico (16). 
Between the Middle Cultures and the cliborate ceremonial 
civilizations which succeeded them there are transitions in the 
design and form of implement, 2 sure sign that the authors of 
the various Middle Cultures were the creators of the liter civi- 
1. Those transitionsappear to-be gradual and not abrupt, 
са srenpthened of cultural development 
ín situ. The existing evidence gives no valid reason for assum- 
ing any source for the high civilization of Middle America 

exoept the inventiveness of the local population (r7). 
(Monumens of these highly developed tribes are found be- 
 pween a south-eastern limit in western Honduras and Salvador, 
and a north-western boundary in the state of. Zacatecas: in 
Mexico. On the basis af their art styles and the reports of the 
Spaniards we can identify a imber o£ distinctive tribal cul- 
tures. In the lowlands of Guatemala the Mayas had their im- 
posing ceremonial centres, which in the mountain regions 
were much levs claborate. Inthe state of Oaxaca"m Mexico the 
Zapotecs were the authors of a rich civilization. The coastal re 
gion of Vera Cruz yields evidence of several high civilizations, 
which archacological research is just beginning to distinguish. 
Most notable among these are the works attributed to the OF 
mecs and the Totonacs..On the northern border the Toltecs 
and the Aztecs created the grear civilizations of Central Mexi- 
со. North and west of them tribal cultures of lesser develop- 
ee ршен аузын 

t. Me-tah’-t2ys.. 2. Wah-bah’<ah, 
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the Middle Culture plane, in others distorted reflections of the 
more claborate civilizations (18), 
fustas in fifteench- and sixteenth-century western Europe, 
where distinctive ‘national and regional art styles were de- 
under the segit of the Roman Church, so in Middle. 
aE there was sharp stvlistic differentiation in the arts and 
crafts of tribes whose broad culture patterm was the ame. This 
civilization wai grated to a Middle Culture base, atid com- 
prised such elements of advanced culture as a polytheism based 
om Naturé-worship, the representation of various divinities 
through drawing and sculpture, the erection. of temples od 
platforms to honour these gods, a system of writing for religi- 
ous and tribal records, a caladar ond an astronomy designed. 
arily for ritualistic purposes, The Middle Americans prob- 
ably didnot develop these practices simultancously, butevolved 
and elaborated first one, then another, trait. 

Other tribal units gradaally absorbed and adapted these cus. 
toms to strit their local needs To maintain a cvilization along: 
these lines a tribe had to be numerous, stable and successfully 

EM Tn Meu had to be freed to a very consider- 

extent from the bare atrugele for’ existence to perform: 
and direct the elaborate ritual, to build the ceremonial strue- 
tures and to develop the arts and crafts which gave the religion. 
is outward expression. 

The Mayas of Giraternala, Yucatan, south-castern. Mexico 
and western Honduras attained the greatest eminence in the 
elaboration of this cult. Their temples and priealy dwellings 
werc built of masonry and roofed by. means of the corbel or 
false arch. The sculpturc in stone and plaster adorning these 
bitiidings has the elaborate sophisucation of a: matured art, _ 
eee delineation of their gods and god- 
deaes retleet: theological maturity. Their writing is set forth 
лайте hieroglyph s of which only the сйс 
deg er HER E таан. ivilization dard 
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based on a highly evolved mathematical and astronomical 
system. (19). (See Plates 4-7.) 

The Maya calendar should be a great aid in reconstructing 

Шир DUR PA res alles вот pene BE EEE 


ende de Mays wich Me Chitan elender but cach con: 
lation. involves a. difference of some two hundred and sixty 
years in the expression of Maya dates in Christian terms. This 

of agreement has رک ی‎ арин ндО Ч 
Maya. history, althongh the main trends are well estab- 


Met (20), 

and elaboration of che Maya civilization, 
РЕЈ have challenged the imagination of 
explorers and students. Extravagant theories have been woven 
by seers and. visionaries as to. the origin of the Mayas in lost 
continents like Adantis or Mu. Soberer judges see them as 
American in origin and credit them with the invention and 
spread of Middle American culture. However, in view of the 
unanswered correlation question it would secm more just to 
consider the Mayas as carrying toa higher degtee, without m- 
plication of greater antiquity, 2 civilization shared by their 

neighbours (21). 

The excavation and study of remains in Middle American 
sites discloses a symmetrical cultural, development which. he- 
ganar Middle Culture plane and passed through a long period 
of highly stylized focal development, only to be cut short by a 
sudden decline and the intrusion of cult practices from Central 

Mexico (Table 1, p. 44-5). In the Mays area even the Middle 

Culture plane is not uriform at the several ates where it is ré- 
presente: Pottery and figurines differ so strongly in style and 
‘Ware as to suggest their manufacture by unrelated tribes, 

These Middle Culture forms gradually became more Ke 
Phisticated.as: the people began to build temples, erect stane 
time-markers and. develop a mature religious art. The differ- 
ences in style observable at the Middle Culture plane became. 
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strongly accentuated in this civilized period. Yet pottery ve 
‘sels made at Gne site have been found as trade objects in an- 


other, so thar in the broad sense we know thar the local ail 


tures were нич нг A vast amount of building and, in 


afterwards, or the fifth century A.n., according to the corre- 






т нона sources that about the cwelfth century A.D. tribes of 


stock moved into the Maya country, where they 


‘founded various local dynasties. This movement is reflected in 
the archaeological remains which show influences from the 
Mixteca!-Puebla culture complex and reveal a degeneration 
of the local tribal civilization (22). 

The Mays region, prior to the rwelfthi-century infiltration 
ftom Mexico, contained peoples speaking different dialects 
Their religion and calendar, however, were esentially the 
same throughout the area, On the mainland of Mexico we find 
that the regional populations had not only distinctive arts, bur 


ako different theological conceptions. Yet these Mexican civi- 


lizations, like thatof the Maya, had their roots in the Middle cul- 
tures and succumbed at the end to Mixteca—Puebla influences, 

The recent discoveries in southern Vera Cruz and Tabasco 
fuggest a tantalizing explanation for the origin of Middle 


American civilization. At the sites of Tres Zapotes and La 


Venta great ceremonial centres occur, producing huge stone 
heads and religious and calendric farinulas inscribed an stone 
door-jambs and stelae. Little clay figures made by ‘hand 


follow the aesthetic tenets of Middle Culture art, but some 
rypes reflect the more matured modelling of the stone sculp- 


ture. The religious art portrays strange beings whose faces ae 
ether swolles and infantile or ese grotesquely reproduce th 
t Miharti 





ition one adopts for the Maya calendar, we do know from: 


WU 


| eds suggest that à long span of time elapsed | 
during this period. Whenever this avilized epoch crystallized, 
be it the years preceding the Christian Era, the carly centuries 
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өг осше лишне Пн аз са СИК ЫН 
after a gifted and civilized people wham the traditions say 
lived in the region, but whose handiwork has never been 
securely identified (33). (See Plates 3-4.) 
(0 The sculpture has relationships with other tribal ares thar 
“suggest great antiquity. The tiger-like mask has close analogies. 
with the plaster decorations on the oldest temple ac the Maya 
site of Uaxactun,* a building which exhibits none of the chir- 
acteristic features of Maya ärt. Masks and infantile faces were 
ac been песа асоро of Monte Alban, the 
ial site of the Zapotecs of Oaxaca. Tho “baby 

к" Ww: ated on figurines from Upper Middle Culture 
iiri the Valley E Maio, iin saae pe EERI 
ako marked the close of the Lower Middle Period in that area 
(Sce Plates 3, 8.) 

The associations between 'Olmec' art and early culture 
levels in the Maya area, Oaxaca and the Valley of Mexico 
would suggest that the first steps towards ceremonial civiliza- 
‘tion were taken in southern. Vera Cruz and. "Tabasco, except 
for one very perplexing feature: the writing and calendar sys— 
‘tem were those used by the Mayas, bur the dares expressed 
:seem to be earlier than those they inscribed on their own motiu- 
ments. Further excavations will undoubtedly resolve this prob- 
lem, which is like che old one of which came first, the hen or 
the egg: 

The majority ofschölirs comidèr that Olmec’ art was later 
than early Maya, and that its creators understood so little of 
the complexity of the Maya calendar that they made errors, 
giving a fictitious impression of antiquity, Ochers claim that. 
he early sculpture is a decisive argument for the antiquity of 
Olmec" art and that the inscriptions are contemporaneous. 
ur ^ they argue that the position. of the Olmecs in 
| : midst of Maya, Zapotec aud other tribes with different art 
les and calendar systems indicates a centre from which such 
L Wanm-ac-toan'. 
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element were diffused. However, later research is bound to 
- Answer this question. | 
The excavation of Tres Zapotes discloses thar after the first 
period the inhabitants developed. a well-defined local style 
which had connections with the so-called Totonac cultures 
notthwards-up the Vera Ctuz coast. This period seems to have 
been 2 long one, to judge from the amount of mound-build- 
ang and the quantity of pottery and figurines dag up. In the 
final epoch Mexican influence seeped in, testifying to, the 
Spread of rhe Nahus-speaking peoples of the Central Plateau, 
‘Since the work at Tres Zapotes is still in progress, we cannot 
yet sum up the final conclusions as to the historical and cul- 
tural affiliations of tlie occupants of this site, None the less, the 
pattern of development followed the same lines we have 
-noted before. (See Plate 10.) 
Ол the uplands of Oaxaca, south-west of tlie Olmee coun- 
«try, another local civilization flourished, that of the Zapotecs 
Their chief ceremonial site, Monte Alban, lias been extensively 
excavated. It covers a small mounrain, levelled and terraced in- 
toa gigantic natural platform which supports lester artificial 
‘Structures such as temples and ball courts. The five periods of 
occupation disclose the same sort of culture history that we 
have sketched previously, but Zapotec art styles and writing 
were quite different from those of their castern neighbours (24), 
Monte Alban in its earliest period was the home of a people 
whe made pottery and figurines of Middle Culture quality. 
They were advanced enough to rear platforms for their tem- 
"Olmec' art to adorn. their buildings. Hicrogiyplis ccom- 
panied some of them, suggesting further connection with Vera 
Cruz; and two ‘Olmec" divinities, the infantile’ god and the 
tiger god, were represented in ceremonial vases of the period, 
But a later phase showed 2 gradual shift away from ‘Olmec’ 
influence. Stones were inscribed in à distinctive writing, and 
calendric calculations were set forth, not iti the elaborate long 
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сое ауы, Быга айчы ЫК Ика which fixed 
ee termis of a fifty-two-year cycle. The art also reveals 
vague suggestion. of Maya influence, and occasional vessel 
рн аы ры ош НҮ МауаМжогу. ($ееРшз8-д,) 
— The third and fourth stages of Monte Alban were of long 
duradon. The Zapotecs grew less susceptible to foreign: m- 
uence and developed a strongly regional theology and art. At 
the close of this era they appeared to be in conract with north- 
‘ern peoples, like the Taltecs of Central Mexico, and their cul- 
ture underwent a transformation in its fifth and fmal period. 
A new people, біс Mixtec, came into the Valley of Oaxaca, 
and broughe with ther à new art, new gods and anew type of 
calendar and writing. 
"This Liter religious civilization was also spread into the Maya 
§ country by members of a totally differens linguistic stock, the 
Nahua, and it reached its zenith among the Aztecs of Central 
Mexico, Research has not progressed to the point where we 
can identify the formulators o£ this civilization. Its place of 
origin scems definitely to centre.in the lands af the Mieco in 
northern Onaca and in the territory of Nahua tribes in Puch 
la. Thus te call the civilization: Mixteca—Pucbla and to idenn- 
Fy its latest carriere under tlieir tribal name, when this is known, 
seem the best waysto reconcile cultural with political history. 
ате the sime way we use the term Western civilization to 
-enver those culture elements shared by che nations of Europe 
and the Americas, (See Plates 7, 11, 12.) 

In Central Mexico, at the north-western frontier of the 
zone of high civilization, we find the same sort of sequence 
which we have set forth for the Mayas, the Glmecs and the 
Zapotecs, First, there was a long Middle Culrure occupation; 
second, a shift in culture another group. basically 
Middle Culture; took on the vilized 2 
shown еер аы АЗ the sculptural representa- 
tion of one or two gods. Out of a branch of this Upper Middle 
Culture a third phase developed, a majestic ceremonial civiliza- 
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tion called Teonhuacan! or elasical Toltec, which was. sur- 
passed by its southern contemporaries only through their 
superior development of sculpture and the religious calendar. 
A fourth interval in the history of the Valley of Mexico was 
known as the Chichimec* Period, and- comprised a phase of 
decline when the Teotilmacan Toltecs disintegrated and mi- 
grant tribes vied with one another for supremacy. Finally a fifth 
phase saw the introduction of the ceremonial civilization, de- 
veloped by the Mixteca—Puecbh peoples, which culminated 
in the domination of che Arreca (25). 

The Aztecs and their forebears grew up on the outer Бог- 
dèn ofan intemely civilized arca in which the cultural history 
of ip various peoples seems to have been very similar, Out of 
a long period of exploration and experimentation, the pro- 
cesses of which we have to reconstruct from our knowledge of 
the archacology and ethnology of surviving cultures in North 
America, some of the tribes developed the sedentary life Sir 
on agriculture; typical of the Middle Cultures. This economy 
persisted for many centuries, and in some places was never 
modified. However, somewhere in Guatemala’ or southern 
Mexico the conception of a ceremonial centre for religious 
pracrices changed the older pattern of life Conditions infor- 
ested country, as we have noted, would seem to offer the-most 
кка ока e but it spread aver the 

Highland area as well. 

In the train of this ceremonial architecture followed closely 
the ritualistic definition of the gods and, elaborated in various 

a calendric system closely Ged in with their worship. 
The development of thesc practices followed tribal lines, creat- 
ing regional art styles and special religio 
There seems to be a correlation between the evolution of these 
tribal styles and the spreading out of an increasing population 
Yer these populations at first do not seem to have had close 
enough coutact to modify specifically the patterns and styles of 

t. Tsy-c-tee-wah-em’,. z. Chec-chec-mec. 
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cach other's cultures. Eventually this protracted phase of inde~ 
pendent civilization ended with a spread of ideas and peoples, 
derived. from. Central Mexico, which continued for the low 


~ four centuries before the Spanish Conqu 


i 


т 


Estimates of time arc hard to make in the absence of specific 
dates. Yct to allow cight centuries for the duration. of the n= _ 
dependent. civilizations docs not seem excessive, and -to'g 
sume a similar length of time for the Middle Culture phases 
appears to be well within the bounds of probability. However, 
several thousand year could have clapied between the first 


immigrations to America and the establishment of sedentary 


aericultural settlements like those of the Middle Cultures. 
Rhythms of development are obviously not tlie same in all 


found effect on the progress of the American Indians, : 
causes which affect the rise and decline of the birth rate likewise 
played a part in their history, Theforces leading tomvennionand 
to the development of techniques, the starus of the various tribal 


odene, and many other important factors must have operated 


in this historical evolurion, but it is next to impossible to tecon- 


I struct them from the mute evidence of archaeological remains. 


Since the history of the Aztecs and their forebears is better 
known than thar of any other American Indian population, — 
it is worth while to see how closely we can reconstruct. the 
social, economic and environmental forces which affected 
them, Indian and Spanish sources illuminate the Aztec period, 
and dim traditions shed a faint light on the decline and fall of 
the Toltecs of Teotihuscan. Only for the Middle Culture 
peoples do we have to rely solely on material remains: never- 
theless, in the Valley of Mexico the deep refuse-heaps accamm- 
lated through the centuries present a record more detailed and 
capable of interpretation than are found elsewhere in. Middle 
bears presents in small compass the major trends whicli. gov- 
etned the rise of Middle American-civilizanon. 
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CHAPTER H1 
THE MIDDLE CULTURES IN THE 
VALLEY OF MEXICO 


Central Mexico through their archaeological remat е 


‘Tits first peoples of whom we haye à record in the Valley af 
‘Mexico lived on the Middle Culture plane in the centuries im- 
mediately preceding and following the birth of Christ, They 
occupied permanent villages, subsisted chiclly on. the products 


of their fields, made adequate implements of stone, bone and 
day, and fashioned litde idols of terra cots, Their level of 
development was about midway between a relatively primi- 
ve hunting or farming society and the more elaborate social 
-and teclinica] systems of the ceremonial civilizations. In the 
Valley of Mexico there were rwo occupations of this type, 
which we may distinguish as Lower and Upper. The people of 
the Upper Middle Cultures introduced the ceremonial mound 
or platform and made occasional images af gods, defined ac- 
cording to the laws of their ritual, while dhe Lower Middle 


population followed a simpler religious presentation, (1). 
(Ser Plate a3.) |. 

The: Valley of Mexico was a superb place to live in at that 
walled in: fertile valley in which lay a great salt lake, Tex- 
coco) fed at the: south. by two sweet-water lagoons, Xochi- 
milco* and Clialeo; at the north-west by two more, Xalto- 
om? ind Zumpango, and at the North-east by = sluggish 
stream, the Acolinan River, which drained the fertile Valley 
of Teotiliuican.! The lakes were shallow, and their marshy 
shores, thick with recds, attracred a teeming abundance of wild 
1. Тез-со'-со, 3. Hal-to’-can. 

i. Sho-chee-mecl'o. — 4. Tay-o-tee-wah-can", 
m 
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fowl. On the wooded mountain slopes deer abounded, During 
the rainy season thick alluvial deposits, ideal for primitive 
agriculture, were washed. down along the lake shores. 

As village sites, the Middle Culture peoples selected points 
along the lake where they could take the greatest advantage of ° 
the natural resources of lake and forest, and cultivate most 
easily their crops of corn, cotton and other plans. Once lo- 
cated in a suitable spot, they stayed there for a long, long time, 
enough for-23 feet of refuse to accumulate at the site of El 

* Arbalillo! and 14 feet at Zaratenco*. 
i Their homes were impe: manent affairs which left no rem- 
of foundations, Hoors or fire-pits Little fragments of 
El clay, impressed with sick-marks, suggest that. the 
dwellings were of wattle, daubed with mud and covered by 
a thatched roof, like the homes of modern Indian commumi- 
ties in this very valley. The inhabitants were not troubled by 
ideas of sanitation or civic neatness, and threw thei refuse on 
their own doorsteps. Broken pottery, animal bones, all the 
nameless trash that man rejects, found their way to rhe dump- 
heap, but it fmost conspicuous element was-corn shocks, 
which, im the absehce of domestic annnals, had no possible 
use. This vegetable marter, disintegrating into earth, caused 
the middens to accumulate rapidly and, indirectly, has aided 
archaeological research, for n object dropped into this mess 
was 35 lost 23 the proverbial needle in a haystack, Even the 
dead found their way into the middens, not, however, because 
| af theit survivors! lack of respect, bur because graves were 
dag more easily with wooden tools in the soft, chumed earth 
of the refuse-heaps than in undisturbed soil. 

Mexican- myths and annal give no clue їо the identity af 

| these men or the language they spoke. -The study of their 

skeletal remains reveals a people of medium: height, composed 

af several: pliysical strains; but-not enougli material has been 

amassed to trace these affiliations precisely. The middens, how- 
1i EL Alleys 2. Za-ca-te’n-co, 











creators of the Copilco-Zacaten 
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ever, filthy: and fiy-blown as they may have been, arc. teal 
historical d Laid down gradually through the years, 
the successive layers disclose the: different types and styles af 
the people's tools and utensils (2), 

Archacological research refers to, these Lower Middle re- 
mains in the Valley o£ Mexico a3 the Copilco-Zacatenco cul- 
ee ern им баашиш 
The stylistic sequences also receive their names from the 
where they were first determined, Specimens of both the 
Lower and Upper Middle phases were referred to under vari- 
ous namces until 1917, when the first real excavation defining 
the Lower Middle material was made under the lava quarry of 
Copilco. In the winter of 1928-9 excavations at Zacatenco 
showed that the Copilco remains were a late stage in the 
history of the Lower Midile occupation of the Valley. Two 
wears later the excavation of El Arbolillo produced deep beds 
of Early Zacatenco material, enabling us to detect three stages, 
of which the earliest, El. Arbulillo I, preceded. Early: Zaca- 
tenco (3). (See Plate т.) 

Thus archaeology works with two sets of facvors, peoples in 
the past and their material remains; the terms wed in ditin- 
gushing the onc do not always a Spe Buy tr orte A 
style of pottery may be very useful and important in defining 
the presence of a people at a given time, but it is a-mere adjanet 
po t | reconstruction of their history, The making of the style 
is not an important historical fact in itsel£. The technical litera- 
tire of archaeological research must concer itself with the 

tructing Indian history, but such finditigs 
га раа емин who quite reasonably wants to know 
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igressiau, it is hoped, will explain Table II. (p. 63),-im 
я id suniiiatiecd the material evidence for the history of- 
Lower Middle Culture peoples of the Valley of Mexico, the 
x» culture. Their lifz-histor 
wemsto have beens peaceful onc, withourexternal indications ot 
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of war ot revolution. ot. They made numerotis tools of stone, the 
БОКУ ЗА бу ыыы ө сыш ыс е 
litde change through several centuries. For many 
they used obsidian or volcanic glass, Hard ‘but fragile it could 
be chipped into projectile points or scrapers and flaked off into 
long, narrow blades. Discarded fragments could be used 
а теуекел карр 
are as siia lade. Projectile points, which required 
careful shaping, show changes through the years, caused Бу 

improvements. For example, the stonc-workers o£ 
sistas pace ed fiat reine te Here eee 
head it could be more firmly lashed to its wooden shaft. 

(Sec Plate 16, bottom.) 
Merates and manos, the grinding-scones and mullers used to 
com. kemels into flour, were made of lava rock: and, 
being efficiently developed for the purpose, were not changed 
through the centuries, Axes-and cele were rare, and the-ex- 
amples recovered were made of serpentine, porphyry and 
jade, rocks not found in the Valley of Mexico. An occasional 
beautifully worked jade omament, like an earplug or pendant, 
indicated trade and the existence of more advanced cultures 
south of the Valley limits. 

The tribesmen found deerhom and bone very useful for 
fashioning various kinds of tools, such as flikers for working 
obsidian and awls for perforating hide or aiding in weaving: 
‘batketry, and they sometimes notched a decr hoide tale 
to beat out a rhythm by rasping a stick along the serrations, 
A few crude shell ornaments made from Pacific coast species 
testify to trade to the south and west. Wood and basketry have 
all disintegrated, to thar we cannot sell wwhettier dhe’ people 
ied the bow or the adsl, or whar their. tecliniqu 
weaving were. However, we know thar they did weave and 
REO 
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Rd were practical potters, but were not troubled 
unduly by an aesthetic urge, Ninety per cent of their vessels 
were solidly constructed storage and cooking-jars, ranging in 
colour from a light tan to beside ofa Hey Ho Arê 
made black bowls with three little fect, and incised a rude geo 
ametric design, into which they rubbed red pamt. Later they 
groaved a pattern before applying 2 slip or wash, a practice 

| ately to handsome channelled designs, In their 
fater days they gave up this practice, changed the vessel shape 
and, after the bowl was fired, rook a piece of obsidian and 
tched a running pattern that had the same relation to the pre- 
vious stiff geometric design that script has to block lettering. 
(Sec Plates 16, top; 17, top.) 

Painted decoranon was not very popular. At one village, 
Zacatenco, in the early period, there was a fashion of pai 
white geometric designs on red clay. Later on this style shifted 
to spreading white slip on vessels and adding a simple solid 
design in red. There was some further experimentation in try- 
áng out different types of slip, but the most conspicuous change. 
wasin the shape of the bowls which, in the later period, differed 
anarkedly from tbe earlier forms. 

This impression of smug competence, uninspired by artistic 
yearnings, îs borne out by the little baked-clay images which 
ithe people made in abundance. They were wally female, and 
may have represented a mother goddess, symbolizing growth 

fertility —a conception common among the reli ious ideas 
а орноо E hey 
are almost always found broken and discarded in the refuse 
"heaps. Distinctive stylessoem to have developed in different rc- 
gions. Among the vastly more numerous locally-made fgur- 
ihes there are à few which are the standard types elsewhere, so 
"that if the little idols. were not traded they most have been. 
‘brought in by pilgrims. When we consider how carefully, 
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qu the figures were made, and how clay idols were 
factured in later periods to represent specific gods, we 
must conclude that they had religious significance even at this 
early date. 

The early sculptor did not work in stone or wood, bur clay. 
His figures were small, seldom over six inches high. His 
method was to model the head and torso first and then add de- 
rails, like arms and legs, nose, eyes and ears, by pinching on 
little picces of clay. Later the figurine was fired, and often after 
firing the face and body were painted with ornamental designs. 
The sculptor strove for a naturaliste effect rather than follow 
a rigid convention: Yet standardized ways of domg things 
produced styles that vary according to tribe and to changes in 
fashion or in technical development and. degeneration. e 
Plate 14, top.) | 

In our modern world we are accustomed. to. sophisticated 
ard self-conscious art forms. Seen objectively, , these Ea 
Middle Culture figurines are. dimpy and gross. Short, f 
bodies, blobby noses, protuberant eyes and stubby arms snd 
Jegs are not attributes of a graceful form, according to our way 

of thinking. Yet handling one of these igurines and. tracing. 
each step in its formation, onc is conscious of an intense seri- 
olisness and comprehends a whole world of thought dammed 
by the want of technical facilityinexpression. Amintuitive per- 
son sometimes sees a populous world of shining fantasy behind 
the meagre senbbling of a child. Behind these figurines must 
hive existed an austere reali: of the complex rhythms 
of birth, growth and death in nature, epitomized in the 
miracle of woman and her bearing o£ children. (See Plate 14, 
bottom.) 

The process of experimentation kept on throughout the 
early part ofthe Lower Middle Period. A careful observer can 
scc how certain manners of presentation dominated the sculp- 
ror s interest from time to dime. The work of onc cluster of 
settlements differed from thar of another, and figurines seem 
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ro have been exchanged between comniutities. Perhaps the 
most attractive type developed in this era had its centre in 
Puebla and Morelos, but was so liked by the people of the 
northern Valley of Mexico that a small but constant quantity 
La bean боша, almost every village: These figurines, in con- 
‘trast to the matronly: bearing of the local images, have some 
ctive and differ too 
dharply from. the nort Valley Forms to have been copies 
tmade by the focal artisans, (See Plate 15.) 

However, a time went on, the importation of another new 











style (Type A) stimulated locsl adaptations. This sculpture re 
_ produced in telatively accurate proporrians the rounded con- 
‘tours of the Central American face. The artist, by sinking his 
-wads of clay into slow, was able to reproduce the curves of the 


nose anid tips more: accurately in relation to the face planes. 
This new style liad no discovered procotypes in the Valley of 
México, arl seems to: have been evolved ongmaily 2 Tres 
Zapotes sculptors during ation; Is. 
introduction to the Valley iis hoop Арда Sande in- 
the form and decoration of e E bowl, and 
had s y кекеч ное КН ЕЗ iy model- 
ling. ‘The painstaking of the early work were neg- 








ected for the slap-dash fahi of flat gingerbread forms, 


coarsely conventionalized. Ove contemporary style was 4b 
crude mrît may have been niade as an intentional grotesque- 


- Another quainit concept evolved at the time was a twi 


being wlüch must have represented some god or mythological 
personage. (See Plate 17, middle, botram.) 

Тїнї, to judge from the material remains, the Lower 
Middle Culture people existed for centuries, developing their 
own technique: without being affected very much by oumide 


peoples, Then they suddenly showed signs ‘of being strongly 





| d by external groups from whom they borrowed an 
preety st ee types of BOY The social denificanoe of 
cal change is hard to interpret. Cie Pian 
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The history of art is also the history of artists who, in a pri- 
mitive communiry, are not a specialized class but the people 
themselves. When an art is created for religious purposes the 
development of the content of the religion andthe requite- 
ments of ritual are as important as the evolution of the artistic 
technique, These lirle figurines, judged by the standards of 
the great arts of the world, are feeble and fumbling ceamples 
af the social process which, ir our own culture, we designate 
as aesthetic. Even as the dissection of a frog leads to the under 
standing of the biology of more advanced organisms, so we 
can see how the plastic art of this Lower Middle Culture passed 
from a period of convention to one of experiment, and thin 
settled back to conventian араш. Contact witli a foreign source 
of inspiration brought in a new manner of presentation which 
may bave withered interest im the older technique. Such 
HPD IF pea ives ald aver Spain in Hic: носу OF aE 

“The religious significance of the figurines is less intelligible. 
Nap eb Hem af farming peoples is that 
of a female M E 
iate manco bon noti the i оссе af Nature with his own 
attributes and motives. The little clay figures of Zacatenco and 
El Arbolillo always represent women, some of whom carry 
children in their arms, but no two wear precisely the same 
costume. A few exceptional examples have two heads. 

Such evidence is little to build on, but it i5 all sve have. We 
do not know what lay behind the sculpture in the way of theo- 
logy, philosophy and ritual. The modern Pueblo Indians of 
our own South-west have fei ceremonial objects which could 
have by te ilsa the full complexity of religion 
ritual w people possess. We-should not, there 
leap to the asrumption that the Lower Middle Culture peo 
were lacking in н на GE Hio era: 
ness of their surviving ceremonia] equipment, 
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The only other index to the religious practices of this period 
is the treatment of the dead. They were buried, but seldom ac- 
cording toe set plan. Some were contracted, others extended ; 
usually a tingle person was buried at a time. Yer group burials 
occurred, and the differences in the age and sex of the occu- 
gants of a single grave suggest a family intermen | 
tons exlinmed show no marks of death by war or sacrifice, 
Disease has left no trace, but over a quarter of the dead wero 
children, and few individuals reached old age. Offerings like ` 
pots, tools, weapons and ornaments often accompanied bur- 
als; bur prosperity in life may have had something to do with 
the practice. At El Arbolillo one half of the dead, respective ot 
age and sex, had offerings, butat Zacatenco, less tham five miles 
away, only onc out of cighteen was so honoured. The mour- 
ners covered a few of the corpses with red paint made from 
haematite; they left with onc man his ornament of nirqboisê 
niossic and endowed 3 tiny baby with two jade car ornaments 
and two t pottery bawls, an unprecedented gift, ресин 
ceptional parental gricf or wealth, Some of the dead they 
dumped into shallow pits, while they stretched others out in 
formal tombs, lined and covered with stone slabs and floored 
with clean beach sand (5). 

The government of these Lower Middle Culture people i 
not told in this-earthy record. The economics are only family 
outlined: hunting, farmirig and a lirtle trade to the south. 
Status in society was apparently recognized, since the burials 
differed in richness of equipment, and most people grant hon 
our po the dead in che same proportion as prestige to the living. 
The tenor of life was peaceful in the main, bot Nature seems 
to have intervened with occasional violence. Ar Zacatenco the 
like level suddenly rose just at the dawn of the late period. 

Whether the changes in art styles were brought im by refugees, 
driven from their homes by the rising waters, or were due to 
modes and fashions from farther afield, is still a moot question. 
Some communities, inhabited ar the end of this period, were 
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abandoned as local floods swept over them, sealing the r 
mains under several feer of alt (6 6). 

Yetabruptly the Lower Middle Culture people disappeared, 
and their srylistic traditions did not linger on into later periods. 
Immigrants took their place who were the makers of the Up- - 
per Middle cultures of Cuicuilco- Ticoman! (named from Cui- 
cuilco, the great mound erected. to. honour. their gods, and 
Ticoman, their most carefully studied village site) (Table HI, 

64). 

The Upper Middle Culture theove in the Valley of Mexico, 
Morelos, Puebla; Michoacan arid in Vera Cruz. It was already 
-im existence during the later phases of е Lower Middle Cul- 
ture, in Morelos, south of the Valley of Mexico. Whereas 
the Copilco-Zacatenco styles ceased abruptly, the Upper Mid- 
dle techniques persisted into the later Teotihuacan civilization 
and the high cultures of western Mexico. The Upper Middle 
art, in contrast ro the unity of the Lower, had strong. local 
variations: Yet the Upper Middle Cultures were the scaffolding 
wed to erect the ceremonial civilization of the Teotihtacan 
"Toltec, and 3s such take an important place im Mexican his- 
tory. (7). (See Plate 13.) 

A meagre listing of objects found in the earth constitutes the 
historical record of the Upper Middle Cultures, but by. con- 
-trasting these pots and tools with those of the preceding era 
social forces may be seen at work. Ar Ticoman, the most саге- 
fully studied village site, the population terraced their rocky 
peninsula to make level places for houses which were too per- 
ishable to leave traces for later archaeological reconstruction. 
In the refuse-beds deer boned are Jess in evidence than in the 
adjacent sites of the preceding period, indicating that ! 
was gradually being hunted off, EE ET 
variety of stone tools, both in shape arid in purpose, and they 
found that rhe flakes of obsidian could be worked more 
easily than the more solid fragments used in Lower Middle 

L Kwee-kweel -co-Tez-co-man', 
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times. Yet a5 techniques became more: complex the capabili- 
ütt ol the iidividudl differed. Welound twograves of leather 
"workers who were buried with the tools af their trade; one 
(БО Кирон ЫН implement, while the other contented 

C d-Bak , a5 if he cared more aliour finish- 
nk dii job than about taking pride in sheer workmanship, 
(See Plate 16, upper, middle.) 

The potters showed this same interest in improving the 
manner of living. They madea much higher proportion of 
carefully fashioned vessels for the service of food than did their 
Lower Mi predecessors. "They ‘were attracted more by 
shape and finish than by painted designs: Not content with 
little tripods to hold the vessels steady, they modelled the legs 
with care, and often filled them with pellets to make them 
rattle pleasingly. Ac first they had trouble painting designs be 
cause the bumishing process caused the red paint co nm. They 
tried to correct this after firing by outlining she blurred pat- 
tem with an obsidian blade, Later they found that painting a 
‘heavy white outline gaye a pleasing trichrome effect; a 
the end of the era they abandoned for simple polishing. 

Wares им Ll. top:) 

















crimented with a new process, negative paint- 
fag, ihe same technique as bank A vessel was coated with wie 
“of gum, which was then scraped away to make a patter: The 
pot waa next covered with paint, and when fired the: gum 
burned away, leaving only the scraped portion coloured. This 
method of decoration may have had its origin in Central suid 
e eee ae 
may well have passed from tribe to tribe until, at 
this early date, it reached the Valley of Mexico in an imperfect 
fui Archaeology does not reveal the 15e of an analogous 
method for textiles, but in the early days of Indian Peru gar- 
ments: were beautifully treated in batik (8). 
Trade was much more:cxtensive than in Lower Middle 
times. Shell was more abundant and more carefully worked, 
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but the varicties were these of tle Vera Cruz coast, in con- 
trast to the west-coast origin of the Lower Middle shells, Oma- 
ments and axes of jade, porphyry and serpentine alto pointed 
хо an eastern origin, but fragments of pottery seemed to dis- 
close a wide radius of commercial activity. 

‘The figurine cult was still very i portant, and the imagi- 
native person can read into these little votive objects ‘the art 
histar Sb repas poris ons tbe Use Middle Cul- 
ture spread out into the Valley of | Mexico there was a livde 
scidement in ale prescnt ward of Gualupita: iu Cuernavaca? 
The mhabitnm made clay idolis, stiff and clumsy like the 
Lower Middle figurines of the Valley but distinet from them 
іп style. Sporadic examples traded from one region to mother 
show that early Gualupira was contemporary with the Lower 
Middle Cultures of the Valley. These Gualupita forms, ob- 
viously representative of a much more widely distributed art, 
later crystallized into a happy little style wherein the converi- 
tionalized treatment of the face was balanced by the variety 
of the headdress and of the posture, This type was being made 
by the Upper Middle people when they filtered into the Vab 
ley of Mexico (9). (See Plates 19, 20, bottom,) 

The wave of technical experiment thar affected the other 
artisans also stimulated the sculptors; and they begatt to cla- 
borate these shapes, making grotesques 2s well as naturalistic 
human beings, ín which they tied to depict different positions 
and even actions, They polished the surfaces to enhance the 
form.by dic fone o£ les finish: To our iodera eye the tesdli 
arc not pirticulacly ímpresive, but they marked a step in the. 
technical development of the art. Finally out o£ this chaos in 
| minizture two styles developed that ! 

tory to the tribal sculptors, since they were in vogue to the ex- 
clusion of all others. In one the figures were coated witha 
Speer feline ie наа а he 
shown seated or standing, arranging their hair, covering their 
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eyes, holding a bowl and performing various acts. In the other 
there was a return to applying picces of clay in meticulous 
detail, emphasizing ornaments and hairdress, as well as the 
limbs dnd features of the individuals. While most of the fipur- 
ines were female, a few were obviously male, a suggestion, even 
though tenuous, thatthe theology wes becoming morecomplex. 

Supporting this theory, we find two carefully individualized 
beings portrayed with some skill. One is a figure with a con- 
tored mouth and the general lineaments of a baby. In, the 
Valley of Mexico this pèrsonage was crudely conventional- 
ized, but ar Gualupita, a sculptor made superb imd large-sized 
représentations that stand far above the general artistic norm. 
They seem rruly to reflect in clay the:strange infantile beings, 
hewn out of gigantic boulders or graven on stone slabs; thar 
dominated the religious act of the Olmecs in Vera Cruz (10). 
(Ste Plate 20, bottom.) 

The other being, portrayed in both clay and stone, is an old 
man whe sits with bowed head, supporting on his head and 
shoulders a bow! for borning incense, This god was also im- 
portant in the Teotihuacan civilization and in Aztec times, 
when he was appropriately called Huchueteod,! the Old God, 
and sometimes Xiuhteculitli* Lord of Fire. Such a divinity is 
peculiarly fitting for a volcamic region, and his presentation as. 
an old man suggests the manifest antiquity of mountains. His: 
continuous worship for many. centuries would seem to: make 
him the oldest god ritualistically. shown in. Middle: America, 
even though the mother goddess of corn and growth may re- 
present an earlier concept (11). (Sce Plate 18, top left.) 

Yet the full impact of Middle American religion on those 
Central Mexican villagers is symbolized by the great adobe | 
mound of Cuicuilen, On the: skirts of the volcanic range af 
Ajusco,* at tbe sowth-west of the valley, rribesmen built a mas- 
-sive oval mound, approximately 369 fect in diameter and 60 
feet high, to the top o£ which led a wide ramp, They faced the 

L Way-way-ry «xl. — iz. Süee-oo-te—oot. —— 3. Á-hoos-co. 
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sides with river boulders to guard] against the eroon of sea- 
ronal rains and, perhaps, to add to the effect of rugged majesty. 
They reared no stately temple dn the summit but instead con- 
structed an altar, open alike to the sky and to the cyes of the. 
congregation. With its lack of the stiff rectangles of formalized | 
direction, the mound scems, to-a modern, almost a spontane— 
ous evocation of the mass religious spirit, The altar is a direct 
contrast; here sloping rectilinear walls and a pair of steps 
flanked by low balustrades presage the developed architecture 
of a later day. The sidis are faced with smoothed adobe to 
approach as nearly 2$ possible the. plaster-work of religious 


architecture fully developed iore The whole beautifully: 
symbolizes the inerodiction of a cherished ritual, as exempli- 
fied by the altar, to the mas need of a large large population, те- 


presented by the mighty mound (11). (See Plate 18, bottoni.) 

The people of Cuicuilco added twice to their temple, exch 
time replacing the altar by setting another above it. Once they: 
added 4 new facing to the structure, utilizing jagged blocks of 
lava instead of the river-boulders, They allowed tcfuse to pile 
up around the base, covering up a narrow passage of stones set 
on edge, which answered some forgotten purpose of the carly 
builders. Tn tome they paid litle attention to their creation, and 
the rains weakened the stone veneer and let the sides slump 
down: Then = volcano, Xidi? erupted, and molen lava 
poured down along the slopes and flowed over the coutitry- 
side, creating the volcanic desert of the modem Pedregal 
Cooling, it left many feet of solid stone, sealing in the lower 
third of the platform. The flow was stopped by the lake after 
it had also covered up several abandoned sites of earlier date, 
like Copilco. However, the molten Hood affected directly only 
a: small part of the Valley of Mexico; 

The desert of the Pedregal isa wasteland. The lava quar- 
ned from the congealed stream isnow the principal building 
stone of Central Mexico and the ballast for its tracks and ity 

| r. Stiee"thy. 











the quarries the carly discovery of 
Copil +з was made. ‘Then the artificial mound projecting 
through the Pedregal challenged the imagination of Dr Gamin, 
“who tequested Dr Bryon Cummings to undertake the ex- 
cavation of Cuicuilco. Finding traces of man underneath this 
in 7 | c sugeested g culture of immoeasur- 
able antiquity. When did ано erupt? On the answer 
to that question hinges the date of these Middle Cultures, first 
traces of man in Central Mexico: 

The vast and precise learning 9f geology was brought into 
play, and the geologists concurzed thar the flow veas recent, 
SEERA GR 2E SEKS e 10,000 ycars,. nothing its 
germs of the millenninms and multimillenniums iy which they 
tally measure time. But 2000 to 10,000 years are enormous 
unit by which to counr the history of nim. The oldest legen- 
dary history of Mexico reached back only to A.D. 500-700 for 
the founding of Teotihuacm. What happened between that 
date and the cataclysm: of the Pedregal? That wara problem 
for archacology to-inswer, if it could (12). 

Fit the materials from Copilco and Cuieuileo, the rwo 
n e were compared, arid иш to'be different; Then 
these styla were discovered in other. parts of the. Valley in 
open site), unaffected! by the local cruptions which formed the 
Pedrepal. Next several seasons of work in these open sites dii- 
кше thar-nor only was Capilea older than Cuicuilco bur ikat 
Cogilco-Zacatenco culture was zepresented by rubbish- 
unaque iri ын 
to ‘measure the rate of accumulation af such heaps. However, 
on the basis of a deposit ar Pecos, New Mexico, the begin- 
ning and ending dates of which are more or less known, dt 
does not seem unreasonable to compute six or seven centuries 
duration for rhe Lower Middle Culture of CopilcoZacatenco 
and 300 years or.so for the life-span of the Upper Middle Cul- 
ture of Cucuilco-Ticoman (13). (See Plate 13.) 
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The next step was ta fit Cuicuilco-Ticomman to the later 
phases of Indian history im Mexico. Cuicuilco and Ticoman 
material i stylistically akin to pottery and figurines found at 


mound sites in Puebla and Morclos, suggesting that the mass- | 


ive shrine of Cuicuilco in the Valley was an outpost: The baby- 
faced diviniry leads back tothe highly ceremonialized *Oliriec' 
Ticoman and Cuicuilco and the Upper Middle Culture site af 


can 
Actual examples of Teothuscan culture have appeared in 
Gualupits and Ticoman. Yet much niore significant was the 
discovery at Teotihuacun thar its catliest phase was closely 
affiliated to pottery and figurines commonly occarring at Cui- 
cuilco, "Ticoman and Gualupire Thus the beginning of the 
Teotiluiacan civilization was à part of the same cultural mant- 
festanon that we have characterized us the Upper Middle Cul- 
tures. The lava-flow of the Pedregal must be dated in terms of 
‘the continuous history of the Valley of Mexico tribes, Cui- 
cuilco was abandoned before the flow took place and, to judge 
from the destruction, an appreciable time before, Six ur soven 
hundred 4.n. then is none toe lace a date for the eruption (14). 
(See Plàte 21.) Р 
Therefore, we must conclude thuit one or two centuries prior 
to the dawn of the Christian Era sedentary farmer were 
maintaining themselves in the Valley of Mexico, Their culture 
wat suthicient for ther needs, amd very little in che way of our- 
ide mfinence affected them. Towards the end, influences in art 
o, more precisely, religious representation began to modify 
rheir culture; Finally, in the third cr fourth century after 
‘Christ they scem ta have withdrawn from the Valley, giving 
‘way before the pressure of a:new people. = 
These new people may well have come from the zegióm east 





and south of the Valley of Mexico, now embraced inthe states - 


т. Hali-HEib-pah'z-ca:. 


Jlapszco,! in Puebla, but aso very frequently ar Teotlia- — 














of Morelos and Puebla, and seem to have been in a ferment of 
villages. "Their most impressive contributions were the mtro- 
duction of relicious architecture and the beginnings of defined 
fitualistic art. Their contacts in trade and in intellectual in- 
spitation. were with the peoples of the east coast, but they 
worked out-their styles а ег own way: Some groups built 
clusters of rounds; others seem not to have taken up thistype 
of architecture. They abandoned Cuicuilco, where they built 
their largest platform, possibly owing to warnings of the 
cataclysm that later took place when the Pedregal was formed. 
Another site, fifty miles away actoss the lake, eventually 
evolved into the great ceremonial centre of Teotihuacan, the 
first and mightiest of the temple cities of Central Mexico. 
‘With the foundation of this new capital the frontier of 
Middle American civilization shifted from the south and east 
of the Valley of Mexico to the territory north and west of it. 
The Valley was no longer the haunt of tribes raking their first 
steps towards ritualized civilization, but the proud domain of 
the Toltecs, traditional founders of civilization in Central 
Mexico, who had their capital at Teotihuacan. 





TABLE H 


SUMMARY OF HISTORY 
OF LOWER MIDDLE CULTURES 


Eiry ли Permanent villages, gradual evolution amd oe 
prn КЕ Sertich tee ts орос 
defined at some sites than 
Early El Arbalilla f: PI C32, C3b, C1-2, C5, pouery in- 
Cd ik sah poten 


Intermediate Ed Arbolilla Т, ey DE Fieurin 
iticised black, black, white, s 
nos; ladies] polit 


Lat El Arbolills I, Early Zacatenco: Figur 
34, D1, early F; pottery ex ini 


pes, sira shift in figs я 
a iiic dun 
y Phase 
Thee El Arbolillo 1, Transitional Zacatenco : Figurines, B-C, 








mines, (Cra, SON Cic, 





Copilea, Middle Zacstency, El Arbalilly If: Figurines, A, B, РБ, С; 
portery thin black with etched design, red om white, red on 
yellow, trade wares; stone paints with tenes. 
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TABLE IH 
SUMMARY OF HISTORY 
OF UPPER MIDDLE CULTURES 


iin Puella and Morelos: pottery ati 


runs i in ксн syle trade comnoctions 
poraneity with Late Phase o£ Muldle Cultures of Valley ot Mexico, 


Gualipits f Cholula I: Figurines, Dr, Di, D3, K, Or poney, 
simple silhouette bowls and bottles in brown and red ware, 





Late Prast: Permunenc villages, introduction EUG E S 
evaluon from Early Phase tn in Morelos and Puebla: replacement of 


Lower Middle Cultures in the Valley of Mexico without traniition; 
ene E figurines aed: pottery which throw d pm ставе 
presentations; some sites better others; 
Ürer settlement of Teotihuacan; ауа йомо Pedregal after AE 
ment of Cuicuilco, 


Barly Ticman-Cuitulo l; Figurines, Ез, Ez, Eg, dj: reton 
yellow incised pittery ; ۲ ت‎ es 


Intermediate соти, Сий» И: F GIG, I G Ek 
eni ; ted-an-vellow pottery wi E cde ullinc; incised car 
ugs. 


Late Timm, Cuicullos 211, Late аа Gsaluyins Il, Tectihuaean 
I: Other sites i Puebla иш Morel of; hgurines, Ht-5: in G- 


EP Cu Bel bee oe Еа s odi at Cuicuilco мым Tica 
phg iea horal] in centre. TE "€ 





CHAPTER fit 
TEOTIHUACAN AND THE 
CLASSICAL TOLTECS 
Al description of a civilization, the monuments uf which are the wonder of 


Mexico, end um attempt до reconstiuer the history of ite creotórs from the 
meagre ari] distorted sources available 


Tii Toltecs or Master Builders were the frst people mention= 
ed in the annals of the Valley of Mexico. Their customs and 
achicvements are so wrapped in the mystery which myth | 
draws over the raw facts of history, and so confining and illo- 
gical are the references to therm, that a Icading Mexicanist 
once challenged their very exastence' (1), The faces of the case 
seem.to be that, in the late migration period between the tenth 
atid fourteenth centuries, maraoding tribes applied the term - 
Toéleee ro whatever settled population they met, and later a+ 
sumed thar name themselves as a badge of advertisement of 
being civilized. In our own cultural history we have frequent 
eases of the nantes of stately European capitals being similarly 
applied in wistful hope to the tiny hamlets of the first senders 
of North -America (See Plite 21. ) 

One set of annals refers to an imposing civilization: whose 
crestor we may call Toltecs of Teotihuacan from their ma- 
jestic capital (2). Other histories recounr the lineage of chief 
of different mibe, which we- misy distinguish as Dynastic Tol 
tecs (3). If the history of Europe were recounted in fragmentary: 
records without consecutive dates we should havea similas 
difficulty im distinguishing between the Roman Empire of 
Caesar and Augustus and, say, the Holy Roman. Empire, which 

one writer has defined as neither holy nor Roman nor an 
hse Teotihuacan Toltea have been described as preat archi- 
tects, carpenters and mechanics. They were skilled likewise in 

| | ag 
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agriculture, cultivating com, cotton, beans, ‘chili peppers and 
all the other domesticated plants known to Mexico. From cot- 
ton they spun thread to be woven into cloth which ranged 
from the fmeness of linen to the thickness of velvet. The men 
wore robes and breech-clours, supplemented in cold weather 
by sleeveless jackets, and were shod with sandals of henequen, 
the fibre of a variety of maguey. Women dressed in Inüpiles! 
sleeveless blouses, and etaguas, skirts made by wrapping a long. 
strip of cotton around the waist and legs, a costume which sti 
persists in the Indian villages of modern Mexico. Warriors 
wore armour made of quilted cotton, and used spears and 
wooden clubs ser with blades of obsidian. ‘The club-wiek 
carried shields, and Ixtlilxochitl * says thar some soldiers had 
copper helmets, although no trace of this metal has been 
officially reported from Teotihuacan—Toltee sites, Priests were. 
distinguished by a more clabérate costume composed ofa 
headdress and slong black tunic which touched the ground (4). 
(See Plate 24, bottoni.) 

The "kings! wore robes like the priests and adorned them- 
selves with necklaces and earrings. They wore socks zs well аз 
sandals, a great elegance for sindal-wearing people. They dis 
tinguished themselves zs much by conduct as by dress, rising 
early and eating only at daybreak and at nightfall. They spoke 
little, but to the point. A 'king' had one ' queen", arid neither 
could remarry upon the death of the other, although com- 
moners might take a second or even a third wife, A "queen" 
could inherit the realm from her husband, and her legitimate 
sons succeeded her, s statement stiegesting that the austerity 
of the martial ideal did not interfere with the royal pleasure. 

The Toltees buile their palaces and houses of stone and mor- 
tar and wied the temasral of steam bath, which stil] persists 
among the modem Indians, They held a market everv twen ty 
days, or cach month in terms of the Middle American year 
These markets were located in Tula, Teotihuacan, Tulancim э, 

i Wee-peel’e. 1 x. Eesh-rleclihio deest: 
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` Cuernavaca, Cholula, Tulridan and several other towns where 
remains of Teotihuacan occupation may still-be seen: There is 
additional evidence that the Toltecs counted their ycars and 
dd uu Mao о ME 
Th rion o dia ае 
on o bygone cra is t to 
both the stxteenth-century Christian mentality and the late - 
отоп foe tats truc structure. IExtlibeochit] re- 
ported a supreme being, Tloque Nahuaque,! who surpassed all 
other gods: However, to a Sun God and his wife, the Moon 
traditio: tently dedicates the two largest strut- 
blocs t ê aid iy ESA Thaleta Kaik Gad 
E EE UA EH abri Qu a Toe Dod NE 
alo honoured by a sumptuous temple. Quetzalooad,? Fea- 
thered Serpent, was worshipped as the bringer of civilization, 
but the same name was used as a tithe for the chief p 
There were persistent myths referring to the conflict between. 
an. old worship and a new, symbolized by a:struggle between 
Quetzalcoatl and the war and sky gods of the later Aztec те= 
ligion (6). 

FONT a basic Nature-worship was transformed into 
an elaborate polytheism. Later history tells of the struggles bo- 
tween the votaries of one god as opposed to those of another. 
The elevation of a god to tie role of tribal protector led to the. 
domination of his worshippers in the community, and was at 
important to the ancient Mexican as the domination of an 
economic or political system is to our modern. populations, 
There was then, as now, the same masking of desire for power 
with conviction of rectitude, Probably, too, there was the 
ume collato cli matrect- ia tie iE 

The history of the Teotiluacan Toltecs is as:tennous as their 
sociology and religion. The two chief sources, Extlilxochid 
and the Annals of Cueuhtitlan,* refer to different localities, ane 


.Tho-kay Mah-—wah-kay. — 3. Kayt-zal-—co-atl. 
i Takke. 4. Kwow-4lhm’. 
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at Teotihuacan, the other atthe west of the lake near Arcapot- 





-zalro," (7): ‘The estem history, written by & diit du mit De- 
gan very properly with the creation of the world and the four 


lightning destroyed it. The second era, the Sum of the Earth, 


saw the world populated by giants, the Quinamerzin,4 who 
almost disappeared when earthquakes oblicerated the earth. 
The Wind Sun came third, and Olmecs and Xicalancss? hie 





nan tribes, lived on earth. They destroyed the surviving giants, 


founded Cholula-and migrated as (ar as Tabasco, A marvel 
lous, personage, ‘called Quetzalcoarl by some, Hüetnac* by 
others, appeared in this era and brought civilization and etliics. 
When the people did not benefit from his teachings he rc- 
turned ro the east, prophesying the destruction af the world by 
high winds and the conversion of mankind into monkeys, all 
of which came to pass, The fourth age, the present, is called. 
the Sut of Fire, and will end ina general conflagration. 
‘These four eras are mythological, with a-small amount of 
historical information incorporated (Table IV, p.78). The 
Aztec versions, which had five Suns, were more purely thea- 
gical: Yet these mythical flood: and fires may recapitulate 
damitics, such as mundations and volcanic eruptions, which, 
according to evidence found at Middle Culture sites, beset 
"Toltec history; wher it breaks through the background of 
myth, describes a people wanderine through Mexico. Under 











the city of Tollan and elected a king whose reign was fixed at 
| fifty-two years. This was the length of an Aztcc year cycle;a 


major time unit having the samc funcion as our century. The 
lise of the nine rulers is given in Table V (p. 70), but tribal events 
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weteseldam recorded until the end ofthe period. Hucmac died 
TEENS E209 eH ONEI O UM qoo CIMA CHNE COME 
ing a book of history and prophecy, This observation may be a 
back-handed explanation of the introduction of established 
ritualistic practices, including a calendar and architecture. The 
sixth гше, МШШ, broke the order of length of rule, enlarged his 
kingdom and built the splendid Temple af the Frog and many 
other sumptuous structures, Mitl’s associatien with extra- 

building operations had a possible basis in fact, as we 
shall tee in describing the Temple of Quetzalcoud. 

Significant events for the scigns of the last rulers are re 
corded. The eighth had a dominion extending over Toluca, 
Cuernavaca, Yolotepec, Cholula and Jalisco. The old gods 
were still worshipped, bur the cult of turo mew ones, Tezcatli 
poc! the great Sky God, and Huirzlopochtli,! the War God, 
were introduced. During the reign of this kanya dady, Kee 
сий »pularized an intocicating drink named pulgue,* made 
from the fermented juice of the maguey, which is toalay the 
: nd tipple of Highland Mexico, 

Topiltzin, the ninth kiny, who ре. the ball соїшї, 
lind 2 reign frxughe with disaster. In his time the domain of the 
Toltecs disintegrated because of local revolts, invasions and che 
рск соске не о ЙОН, Teotihuacant: was 

bandoned. When they could, the people etrigrated south to 
Tibasco-and Guatemala. Those who remained were absarbed 
dnt the new tribes, and their lineage was assumed as a mark of 
honour by the ruling houses of che succeeding Chichimec or 
Dynasüc Toltec period. Such is the story of the eastern Toltees 
asset forth by Ixtlilxochird. 

- The dignity und» fe et pach Ais Bali Ea 
affect the miodern viutor ro Teotihuscan, Here in the valley 
ail Bex te clam d y d three and a half miles long. 
and ticarly two miles wide, was given over to clusters of im- 
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buildings. The whole zone was paved with a plaster 
floor, not once but many times, This was no residential city 
but a great ceremonial centre gives over to temples and houses 





of the humble refuse of communal life, Teotihuacan is anim- 
pressive monument to the toll which men exact from them- 
selves for their salvation (8). (Sec Plate 23, гор.) 

The architects built their city in several successive precincts, 
extending southwards from the mighty Pyramid of the Moan, 
This was not a true pyramid but was truncated at the top to 
give space fora temple, and the ascending planes were skil fully 
broken to provide terraces. A broad stair led up the south side 
from a wide rectangular court. Additional building: fanked 
this plaza, and several hundred yards to the cast and wert two 
smaller added tothe symmetry of the plan. 

Two rows of buildings of impressive sizz lcad south from 
the Moon Plaza. Excavation of one revealed lovely frescoes, 
the content of which suggests a temple of Agriculnrre: Another 
group of small mounds lies off to the east, and directly south is 
a second large unexcavated group of temples, which, from the 
emplacements found in the vicinity, is called the Group of the: 
Columns. 

The Pyramid of the Sun dwarf all the other buildings in 
Teonhuacan. This great truncated pyramid, alinost 700 fzet at 
the base, rises in four terraces to a height of over 200 feet. The 
Slopes were varied by their builders to create an impression af 
greater mass, The exterior was faced with stone and covered 
with plaster, but the pyramid proper was built of adobe bricks, 
pottery, figurines and tools, embedded in the interior, were 
transitional between the developed culture of Teotihuacan and 
- de Upper Middle Culrure group. (See Plate 23, bottom.) 
The Pyramid of the Sun is surrounded by a wide platform, 
constructed of square cells, walled by adobe and filled with re- 
fuse and rubble. Ourside the enclosure are situated the howe i 
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Por the priests Smaller mounds still unexplored extend south- 
wards, until another great enclosure is reached, in this case sur- 
rounded by masonry dwellings. Rooms with pilastered por- 
ches open ort inner patios. There are no two-storey bui 
but by meant of platforms some apartments are raised higher 
than others. 
pA iver malos a natural ermimsi a che south, but vont 
lies a magnificent platform, the walls of which are faced with 
carved stone blocks; but the crowning temple has disappeared. 
The feathered serpent is the dominant decorative motive, and 
great heads carved in rugged simplicity project i from the balu- 
strade and from the facades. These were ori y painted, 
androe sali glare ap dhe onlookers госу af buiulahed 
obsidian. Alone the Gieade the serpent heads alternate with 
those of a strange being, who may be Tlaloc, the Rain God 
On the wall behind them the undulating bodies of the sakes 
are carved in low relief, znd sez-shells, all Caribbean varieties, 
are used to fill the spaces left by the curves of the bodies. The 
effect is massive and awesome. Though lacking the sinuous 
grace of Maya relief, the decorative scheme, nonc the less, i 
that of an achieved art. There was no fumbling in this work of 
many craftsmen, labouring through the-years, cutting stone 
EA stone. This building, called by modern mvestigators the 
Temple of Quetzalcoatl, Feathered Serpent, the God of Learn- 
ing, is splendid cnough to qualify as the edifice for which Mied 
was renowned. The ancient name, Temple of the Frog, may 
have arisen from the symbolic association of frogs with Tlaloc, 
the God of Rain, (See Plate 23.) 
nent, ча адр зве in all its. mighty scape, a 
ation took place, Erom the Pyramid of the Moat at 
he monia tbe Tecple o£ Cuctaiconl every e Î 
ing was rebuilt. R.ocuns were filled in and façades covered up 
ta form platforms for new temples. Not even the gigantic 
hulks.of the Pyramids of the Sun and- Moon escaped the addi- 
поп of new stairs. and facades. The Temple of Quetzal 
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was fitting, received the most extreme alteration. ‘The original 
shrine became, the core of a high platform which dominated a 
hage enclosure, surrounded by a broad rampart. This wall sx 
ported four lesser platforms on cach of three dr eut ed 
eastern wall behind rhe main structure three such temple 
foundations. 

The later building is less massive than the earlier. There is 
less we of hewn stone, and rubble is extensively employed: 
Although the reconstruction extended eventually to rebuild- 
ing the whole sacred area, no violent shift in the styles of pot- 
егу or Bpgurines suggests enquest by new tribes. The new 
architecrure has all the. carmarki. of a. religious: reformation 
which destroyed the symbolism of onc cult to uplift a new. 
Moreover, in one sector of the city the filling between the lare 
and the carly pavements produced much. burned tiaterial, 
auch a charcoal, adobe, potterv and. the like, as if the debris 
from incendiary fires had been utilized for foundation material, 
"The events recounted in the annals seem to reflect this archi- 
tectural change, and possibly the new religion of Huitzilopo- 
chtliand Tezcatlipoca replaced the old cult of Quetzalcoatl 
and Tlaloc. Certainly the levies of man power, time and mater- 
tals sufficient to achieve the rebuilding of Teotilmacan would, 
- haye been enough to bring about serious popular disorders. 

People continue to live, though their religion change aud 
their kingdoms perish. Their basic iecainiques for maintaining 
life persist likewise. Therefore, tools and pottery sive a more 
continuous guide to tribal history than the annals of chieh or 
the soaring bulk of religious architecture. The material culture 
of Teotihuacan is an important index to the history of the 
early ‘Foltecs: The contrast between articles for household ue 
and for ritual became sharper asthe Teédtihwacan сае 
seached its full development. ‘The shythms of change in differ 
ent types of activity do not always synchronize, m 
Teotihuacan culture we di two building periodi, three 
ceramic phases and five successive styles in clay figurines 
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evinnines of Teotihuacan culture aire revealed by the 
contents af the adobes ia the Pyramid of the Sun- The pottery 
fragments and figurines show. an am tion of four culture 
strains, one deriving from the Upper Middle Culture another 
containing the gérrns of the later Teotihuacan periods, a third 
tying in wich the tribes of wenem Mexica and a fourth of 
unknown provenience. The little clay figures are hand-made 
and closely affiliated with: Upper Middle Culture types. The 
early ‘Teouhuacanos developed a new kind of idol made of 
crudely incised stone, A combinarion of threc-coloured pot- 
tery, like that of Ticoman, with a lost-colour process, resulocd 
in a-four-colour polychrome which was highly characteristic. 
Oliy earplugs were as common ar Teotihuacan as atthe Middle 
Culture sites. W lile the early Teotilinacanos did not make, style 
for scvle and piece for. piece, implements identical with those 
of their contemporaries at Ticomian or Cuicuileo or Gualupita, 
thei material culture comprised specific elements drawn from 
each particular site. The early Teotiluacanes took part in the 
samie Upper Middli: Culnire migration (9). (Sce Plate 21.) 
Nia Tto ene ee 














more stylistically unified. Polychrome pottery gave way to. 
simple lustrous wares of blackand brown or vasesand large j jars 
painted in red on yellow. A flourishing trade sprang up in the. 
impottition of a thin orange ware that attains ar mmes almost 
an eggshell delicacy. For use in their religious rites the Teo- 
Нид constructed cylindrical wares of black or brown 
which they carved in ritualistic patterns, zing such techni- 
те as simple incision, champlevé and, very rarely, intaglio 
(to 

“Their stone and bone tools were nor capable of much ela- 
boration. However, ence abundant deposits of obsidian were 
dos and the Temes med His materil avèti 


flaking: blades to 2 scalpel-like narrowness and chi 
of every variety. They ee ree rae nia 
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brite substance, and ground it to mirror-like smoothness to’ 
make eyes for their great stone idols. Inaddirion they used lava, 
snot only pecking out great blocks for facing their buildings, 
but also carving designsand creating a sculpture, The greatstep 
tiken by the Teotihuacan Toltecs was to formalize their religi- 
ous art. Clay figurines which carried the main trend of 
development in the Middle Cultures became conventionalized 
into simple little figures of meu and women whose faces were 
reduced to their bare anatomical essentials; Women were 
shown dressed in huipiles and (idaguas, men m the mel? ot 
breech-clout, The sculptors painted the faces and the costum 
of both male and female figures. The growth of ritualistic de 
hinition may also-be seen in representations of the Oli God, of 
a god in ahuman skin, later known as Xipe * (Our. Lord the 
Flayed One), and in cenposite figures, having attributes of 
Their mastery of stone sculpture was most evident at the 
Temple of Quetzalcoatl, where able presentation was mab- 
ordinated (o the decorative demands of architectural oma- 
tment, To make incense-burners, the scolptors embodied. the 
idea of the Old God seated ander his bowl; Other artists traded 
tor jade and porphyry and wroughr these hard substances into 
beautiful masks and figures, which stand out as masterpieces of 
Middle American sculpture. Much of the work in stone has 
building-stones, but two colossal cxamples still survive. One is 
the ten-foot statuc of the so-called Goddess of the Waters, now: 
in the National Museum, Jade ornaments, huipil, enagua, san 
dals every detail is set forth, not as graceful accents toa suave: 
naturalism but as the ornament to an architectural creation. 
Ths goddess is a: monument, a sort of monolithic building, 
that symbolizes the implacable force of Nature. The other 
suture was never finished. It lies still anchored to its matrix of 
living rock in a ravine near 'Texcoco:? Larger by. far than the 
i mihsh-udy. — x Shec-pay. — J Te" eco 
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Goddess of the Waters, battered by the elements, the deity of 
Coatlinchan * cannot fall to impress the modern. visitor. Its 
concept is grandiose, but des ezinen aal ie E 
cut tlie sculpture free of its base, Prometheus in his chains may 
symbolize the tragedy of European thought, but to me thi 
goddess, still am integral part of the land that made her, repre- 
sents the paralysis of Indian civilization. (See Plate 24, top 


left; 

2 and drawing found an outlet in the mic ۲ of 
dev (: E The frescoes of the Temple of Agriculture sho 
appreciation of decorative design combined with a sense об 
natural values. One fresco which bas now disappeared ‘but 
which fortunately was copied at the time af discovery depicts 
a ceremony beforetwo divinities like the Goddess of the Waters 
and confirms IExtlilxochitl's description of the Toltec costume. 
Carved vases present jn full ritualistic detail the attributes of 
tiger gods and other divinities, and lite definitive symbols in- 
dicate thar some sort of writing was in priestly ше. Unforrun- 
ately no sacred books have survived. (See Plates 24, bottom; 
58,1 

ТЕ centre like Teotihuscan must Вахе єхешрі- 
fied the bese work of which a culture was capable. The civil 
‘centres have been little explored. In the neighbourhood of 
Teothwacan, some few miles from the sacred city, great com- 
mutnal dwellings were built, embracing Afty and sixty rooma 
set abour patios connected by passage-ways. The rooms were 
made of adobe and ЫЫ wok covered with platter, and 
supported a life of comfort and security. There was also an al- 
tar prominently placed, for religious duty was not confined to 
the ceremonial zone (13). 

Another huge settlement lay across the lake at Azcapotzalco, 
Here the land is tremendously fertile, so tlt the old buildings 
have been razed to level the fields for present-day agriculture. 
Moder excavations to get the clay used in brick and dle 

1, Co-ar-lin-cham", 
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have yielded 4 rich stream of objects, and a few days’ digging 
produces hundreds of specimens, Thus we may judge of the 
abundance of life in Toltec times from the quantity of human 





At Карса со and at Xolalpan, near Teoriiuacan, 
hundreds of skeletons-were buried under the floors of the 
houses. Adults were usually seated; and the quantity o£ pot- 
tery vessels accompanying them suggests the richness of the 
economy. At Axcaporzalco sometimes the people lad great 
feasts, atid after partaking they cast their dishes into pite pec- 
pared for the purpose, Sinceclay idols were thrown in likewise, 
we may be sure that these festivals were religious in character, 
Once we found a great red-and-yellow bow! in sucha deposit. 
It coataitied the renmanes of the pidce.de résistance, the upper 
legs and hips of a human being, the most succulent portions 
for festive consumption. There is abo. other evidence of Hoz 
man sacrifice, At the Temple of Quetzalcoatl individuals were 
buried under the corners a foundation deposits. At both Teo- 
thuacan and Azcapotzaico shallow dishes, cut from the top of 
ikulls, testify ro-other rituals involving sacrifice and death. 

"The Toltec dominion had its widest extent in the first archi- 
tectural and second ceramic period. Confirming the statement 








“of the annals, remains aré found ju the Valley of Toluca, ín 


Morelos, and most abundantly in Puebla, At Cholula the Tol- 
tees constructed 2 whole temple site of enormous extent, which 
lier. peoples covered with the single great pymmid so re 





nowned for its sie. ‘This Toltec site has prodnced no carving, 
| but one temple ad a fresco decoration portraying the Butter- 


fy God, a mythological being important to Teotihuacan 


religion (14). 

The third phase of Teotihuacan consisted ofa tremendous 
reconstruction of che city, followed. by a decline in the arte. 
The architectural activity evoked по corresponding elabors— 
non іп stonework or ceramic techniques, save in one respect, 
1. Shodan. 





Teotihuacan and the Classical Toltecs -TF 
the clay figurines. The idols of this period represent some of 
the finest modelling ever achieved in Mexico. The faces were 
so carefully иан that-some srudenss have considered” 
them portrait. Ac first handmade, later they were copied In 
moulds and retouched to bring them ro a detailed perfection. 
Finally, like the ocher arts and crafts, the portrait style de- 

ited, to be replaced by mould-made heads of coarser 
workmanship, At this time, the fourth. higurine period, Teo 
tihuscan ceased to function as a sacred capital. 

bxeliboochitl his related that religious conflict, revolt and 
crop failure contributed to the downfall of Teonhunacan, To. 
some extent we can corroborate this statement from archae- 
ological i ey ions. The architectural change has the ap- 

ving been mad: smultancously, in contrast to 

the E REC of tbe-original ciry. Teouhuacan was 

builr over hastily with the: maximum use of original construc- 

tión. The abrupt change in figurine styles soggens that anew 

god wat honoured by this new presentation. The drain on 

Каван resources, implicit in such large-scale construction, 
would feal readily to revolt under the strain, 

Crop failure could have resulted irom deforestation drut и 
consequent drying up of streams, Ar Tectihuacan lime cement 
covered all the buildings and formed the entire paving, The 
modern Maya infsor hant gen me ЙЫ wood ns the 
quantity of limestone to be reduced, und they have the advan- 
tage of steel axes (15). it is nor too fanciful, therefore; to asume 
that the Toltec masons, T metal of any kind, found К 
easier to ise hearths of cl ohratned’ by burning over the 
forest, than to try obti the requisite fiel by chopping out 
their logs with stone axes. If this interpre | 
kills must have been widely deciled of tiniber: with a conie- 
quent drying up of streams and erosion of fields. Furthermore, 
the harten aspect of the hills of Teothuacan to-day mint be due 
to something mote than the requirements for fel and timber 
of the post-Conqucst population. The Тос» and their 
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SUMMARY OF TOLTEC HISTORY 
facture of materia imide adobes of Temples of Sun and Moon. 
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Construction of second-period buildings; introduction of mould; 
complex ritual in figurines; trade with Maras: it ion of new 
religion; abandonment of Teothuacan: incursion of Chichimecs. 
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Tradition ascribes the abandonment of Teotihuacan to the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, whatever the basic causes. How- 

‘ever, Teotihuacanos still occupied the outlying villages, and 
"arross the lakes the enormous city of Azcapotzalco continued 
"to flourish, Teotihnacan, however, яза ау of ghosts. In Ch 
'ehitmec times the makers of the Mazapan ! culture occasionally 
rept onto the ruins co bury their dead, bur-they never dis 
| rete silence by building houses in the zone. A persistent 
escribes. the great Aztec ruler Monteruma as visit- 
ing Testis to make sacrifices, but no evidence exists in the 

of ceremonial equipment left behind (16), The three or 
four Aztec potsherds found among the hundreds of thousands 
"of Teotthuacan fragments certainly cannor be testimony- to the 
pand ceremony of Aztec worship: 

T ecapotzalco was an chormons city, where dwelt a large 
populanon, The decline of ^Teotihisscan ad dic gradual aban- 
— detment of the eastermi towns шш have added substantially to 
dits numbers. In people did noc follow the architectural prac- 
tices of earlier times and have left no great monuments. [t 

originally seems to have been founded at the time of the first 
- great building period at Teotihuacan, because the same hand- 
| mhisde figurines and. pottery styles exist 3t both sites. However, 
the religious reformation at Teotiliacan suggested by there- 
building of thc city and the making of the portrait’ ia? 
olf figurines left no trace at Azcapouzalco. No truz 
—— -eceur among the thousands of figurines found in за western 

- district. 


It A: fully-developed mould-made- figurine cult replaced the 
older hand-made techniques, but this practice was absent from 

| "Тезшїшасш: Just 23 Byzantiom for centuries carried on the 
tradition of Rome after the barbarians hd sacked the parent 

, Azcapotzalco maintained die older 
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adition of Teotihuacan. Ver the figurine cult was cartied to att 
extreme development. The introduction of the mould led to. 


mais production of images Ed workmen, Thus the de- 


tails of dress and ornament, which defined the gods represented, 
could be rigidly fixed. Each household could be equipped m 


miniature with che outward clements of a ritual previously. 


confmed to special centres. Elaboratc incense-burners studded 


wirh moulded decorations reproduced the main temple altars 


with their ritualistic ornament. The origin of this practice may 
well have been in Oaxaca among the Zapotecs, who not only 
made elaborate incense-burners of this type, bur, since frag- 
ments af Oaxaca wares are found in Toltec sites, also shippet 
pottery to be traded to these northern people (17). | 

— This archacological situation clears up.a discrepancy in the 





amals thàt has made modern scholars tear their beards. The 
Annals of Cuauhtitlun tecorded a list of Toltec rulers that only | 


partially in name and not at all in date corresponds to Ixtlilxe- 

-ehitl's list of the rulers of Teotihuacan (Table V). It would 
scem highly probable that the lincagcof Cuauhtitlan referred to 
the chiefs of this western settlement which endured after the 
parent site had been abandoned. The Azcapotzalco region was 
protected by the lakes from: invaders on the east. There was no 
such tax on the population as at Teotihuacan, where the people 
had to catry out a religious reformation in architectural terms. 
Therefore, the pressures from within and without, which 

caused Teotihuacan to crumble, were not manifested in the 
wot intil oyver a century later. 

Civil war, religious strife and the yielding of the Quetzal- 
coatl cult to that of Tezcatlipoca contributed tothe downfall of 
the western Toltecs at the close of the ewelfth century. A large 
cluster of baby burials at El Corral, Azcapotzalco; suggests 
dat starvation with a resultant stepping up of infant mortality 
aay have played its part as well. Yet the conquerors ‘of the 
western Valley were the first to mke the name of the còn- 
quered and aggrandize their lineage by the assumption of great 

D 
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c. Toliecarsand crafts disappeared, and their styles had no 
= Set ation in the work of the later people. But the name 
| gontinued, and 40 did thar old, old cult of making i images, 
VM үе; зна of a religion with a new 







\ En E 
E increasing population. In the emphasis on ritual and the 
1 sof technical skill towards che requirements of worship. 
this frontier civilization: sianie hand the culture history of 
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CHAPTER IV | 
THE CHICHIMEC PERIOD AND THE 
DYNASTIC TOLTECS 


fot which are set forth the complex events, political, social and cultural, which 
| ed up to the formation of Aste civilization 


"Titt classical cra òf the Teotihuacan Toltecs was an age of cul- 

tural unity. The people of Central Mexico made the same’ | 

things, lived the same way and worshipped thesame pods for — 

centuries. Dissolution set in as famine, religious disagreements 

and the incursions of strange peoples corroded the structure of 

Teotihuacan civilization. “a 
‘The succeeding era in. Mexican history, (100-1300, was 4 

chaotic one which eventually resulted in that mixture of cul- 

tural unity and political independence which we know as the | 

Avtec civilization, A tempting analogy is to compare the Chi- r 

chimee Period to the European colanization of North Ameri 

ra, where groups of many conditions and sorts struggled: to 

populate the land and eventually incorporated the sum total o£ 

their experience mto the North American republic. (Sec Plate 

24) — 

, Religions and social systems and. peoples. competed for 

domination of the Valley. Several of the powerful tribes at the 

time af the Conquest had their origin in this era of confusion, 

and from their tribal annals we may extract a fairly clear pic 

ture of what went on. As each tribe recorded its own affairs 

with relatively little attention to those af its neighbours, cross 

references are rare. History, im our moder sense of utilizing 

past trends to chart the present and the futnee, did not exist in 

“the intellectual structure of ancient Mexico, and the traditions | 

of the successive tribal immigrations are in. confusing dis- 

Agreement (Table IV, p. 78). | | 

The histories of five towns summarize this period: Cullma- | 
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tan;  Texcoco, Azcaporealea, Choli and Tenochtitlan ® 
(Table VI, p. 95-4). According to the Annals of Cuaubtithan,* a 


long, confused record referring to Culhuscan, Tenochtitlan and 


'the politically insignificant Cuasuhtitlan, the Cullias conquered 
"the Toltecs and lived for a timeat their ancient capital Tula. 

— The location of this Toltec capital is not clearly stated, but it 
was on the west side af the lake and may have been either the 
late Toltec site of Azcapotzaleo or the modem Tula, which 
has: some late Toltec remains, but presents more evidence ofa 
heavy Mazapan occupanion (1). 


The Culhuas later withdrew southwards to Culhuacan, 


| where they-cstublished'a linrage of chiefs, the length of whose 
reigns they carefully recorded in their annals, In the middle of 
the thirteenth century a new dynasty came in which the hie 


torians called "Chichimec’; it replaced the older line which 


they called “Tolrec’. Renae were made to struggles with 


other tribes, chiefly at the northern end of the lakes, but there 
was trouble with the southern towns as well (Table VI, p.956]. 
"At the end of the fourteenth century civil war broke out and 
people deserted Culhuacan, which became weak and a shadow 


of its former self. The rise of a new power, the Tepanec, who 


had as allies the vigorous bot ill-established Tenochicas,* con- 


tribute to İi downfall Yet Before Culhuacan succumbed 
‘completely to vassalage under the new order, members of is 


reigning house had ewiee been sought to found the lineage of 
Tenochtitlan. 

On the documentary evidences Culhuacan was an extremely 
important ciry-state. The consecutive reigns of its chiefs 


stretched from the time of the fall af the western Toltec Em- 
pite to that of the rise of the important Aztec state of Tenoch- 


dan. Culhuacan was considered a centre of civilization, 
and for three centuries was a major Power im the Valley of 


Mexico. Yer-a visit to the modern town discloses no Jofty re- 


1. Coolawsh-n. 4. Tetiorchialn, 4. Tetotch"<cas, 
zcChoeloo-h. 4. KR wow-ti-tlan’, 
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mains, for the ancient city is completely razed. Only the ten 
ple on the Hill of the Star, which rises behind rhe town and 
dominates the lakes, is a memorial to its past splendour, For 
here took place, even after the Culhuas had lost their power, 
the New Fite Ceremony which hered ineach new cycle a£. 
filty-twe years and epitomized the spirit of Aztec religion. 

Texcoco,an the eastern shore of dite lakes of Mexico, was the 
most civilized town in the Valley of Mexico at the time of the 
Conquest. Ixtlilxochitl, a descendant of the ruling house, had 
access to the annals of Ins people and left a full history, dis 
torted though it was by his wish to make his lineage rival the 
noble lines of Castile; but he had a strong historical sense, 
doubtless absorbed from the Spanish priests who educated 
him. His ancestors were a nomadic group which lived mainly 
by hunting and eventually, under a chicf named Xolotl,! oc- 
cupied the territory around Teotihuacan. They pushed west to 
Tenayuca ? and inthe process learned agriculture and assumed 
a sedentary life. While there they met other tribes of varying 
degrees of culture and assumed the practice of choosing a chiet 
from a. special lineage instead of electing him directly from the 
dan leaders (2). 

About 1300 two brothers were in line for succession to tlie 
chicftunship, and onc Tlorzm, who was not selected, moved 
hack to Texcoco and headed his-own line: When he died and 
his son Quinatzin ? took the throne two tribes moved into hic 
em Pucbla. They brought with them the worship of the god: 
Tezeatlipoca, the art of writing and many other useful skills, 
So completely did these people transform life ar Texcoco thar. 
the picture manuscripts portrayed the local population clad in. 
skins and ele im nip its in woven clothing to emphasize the 
contrast between their own culture and the superior talents of 
the newcomers, Quinatzin, who was an extraordinarily com- 
petent ruler, extended his dominions greatly by conquering 

t.Sho-lottic. =. Tc-nib-yoo'-ca. — 3. Keetmtacen’. 
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many adjacent communities. The idea of absorbing conquered 
E the:victorious state, so obvious to a iden eee 
ber of western civilization, had not yet occurred to the Mex 
cans. Instead, defeated towns retained their locil autonomy; 
bur they paid a yearly tribute and their chich had to makes 
uate visit to acknowledge their fealty ro the conqueror. Quin~ 
atzin hal some seventy towns as fiefs, and his dominion pro- 
jected down to the shore of Vera Cruz. His successor, Techot- 
lala, succeeded in unifying the Valley dialects into one lan- 
guage, Artec. 

—— "Texeoco and Culliuscan never came into direct conflict, for 
they were situated at. opposite ends: of the Lake of Mexico. 
There is evidence, too, that the Valley was not completely set- 
tled, for in the mid-chirteenth century the Tenochca were able 
to thread their way south to Chapultepec? without coming 

into serious conflict with the settled populations (3), 
‘However, in the mid-fourteenth century there was seviows 
conflict: A tribe called the Tepanec, which lived at Azcapot- 
| zalca, outgrew its boundaries. Lcd by an able and s vicios chick, 
Tezozomoc;® it began to extend its territories. Culhnacan felt 
_ the pressure first, and internal discord developed, as it must 
When a nation cannot feed inelf and has no room to expand, 
Some of the Culhuas moved up to Texcoco along the caste 
shore and added their long-practis dall co those ofthe Tex- 
| сосап community. The Tepanee, blocked tothe south by dense 
and to the west by high mountain walls, turned 
north and east to raid and occupy Texcocan lands; Otomi* 
tribes, whose territory lay on the islands and the eastern shore 
pf Lake Xaltocan, were pinched between the opposing forces, 
who would brook no neutrality. They moved north, and tlie 
two great Powers, Tepanecs and Texcocans, catne into direet 
contact and war ensued. Terozomoc won a signal victory, 
broke Texcoco: and alienated her vassals. He quickly domina- 
ted the rest of the Valley towns, almost obliterating ye 
n Cha-póol-rpec. — z Te-roz-o-moc. 3. Otomans — 
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shell of Culhuacan's former dominance. His son Maxtla? syc- 


the northern Valley at his fect, he oppressed the conquered and 
interfered in the affairs of former allies like Tenochtitlan. 
Yet he was to enjoy his conquests only a bare two years (4). 





Indian governmental practice extracted tribute from cot- 


quieted tribes, but had not developed a technique for forcing 
payment withour declaring a new wat and making a fr 

cumpaign. Consequently a bond of sympathy forged from 
mutually shared ill-fortunc grew up between otherwise some- 
what hostile communities. Tenochtitlan and Tlacopan,? towns 
at the backdoor of Tepanec territory, made a pact with Tex- 
coco across the lake; and the allies, rising suddenly, overthrew 
the new power- Maxtla was slain, his city burned and, contrary 
to the practice of the time, his people incorporated into the 
allied tribes. Land was apportioned to warriors who had per- 
formed notible feats of valour, So completely did the allies 
break the Tepanees, that all that remains of their history is the 
memory of Tezozomoc and Maxtla and some petty local chief- 





The Texcocans regained their prestige after this war, bur the 
Tenochcas, who had begun as mere vassals, grew so rapidly in 
strength that at the coming of the Spaniards they had man- 
aged to eclipse their former lords, as we shall see in the fl- 
lowing chapter. 

These events disclose a picture of expanding populations 
and ensuing interttibal conflict. This cultural history shows à 
diffuse background of tribal arte and practices gradually welded. 
into a closely similar whole, Aztec civilization. The proces. 
cost of academie tediousness the term Artec has been reserved. 
for the civilization, Tenochca for the people who so. con-- 
spicuously made it known. | 

The civilization of Tcotihuacan disappeared before the in- 

r Mash'-das — x2 Th-co-pam. 
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“Bhration of intruding tribes. The nomadic groups referred to 
in. the chronicles have left no identifiable remains. Hunters te 
duced to the bare necessities which they can carry on ther 
back do not leave much trace of their presence. Other inumi- 
grants eame from established communities and, after founding 
Weir settlements, resumed building houses and making pot 
terv, thus reverting to their nórmal life as sedentary Mexican 
villagers. There were two well-defined cultures of this type 
which are called Mazapan and Coyntlateleo,) after the site 
Avhere their remains were first discovered. What temples and 
towns the makers of these cultures constructed have disappeared 
during architectural revamping in the Aztec period, so that we 
have ro rely on pottery and other imperishable equipment to 
find out their riba! connections and their significance for the 
history of man im Mexico (5). 

The Mazapan culture was definitely later than Teotthuacam, 
for its graves penetrared through. Tcotihuacan floors and in 
refuse overlay deposits af Teotihuacan discard. These remains 
were strongly concentrated at the north-west of the Valley of 
Mexico, but extended to the west as well. While in general 
they sccm to have been associated with villages, refusc-heaps 
did occur at the ceremonial site of Tula. In the modern tow] 
of that name stone sculptures in à distinctive style, neither 
Teotihuacan nor Aztec, may, by the process of elimination, be 
assigned to these people. The lavish equipment of their burials 
suggesrs- that the Mazapan folk were prosperous and well-to- 
do. At Cliconauhtla, a frontier town subject to Texcoco, the 
population, originally Mazapan in cultural affiliation, shifted to 
Aztec styles with no transition. (See Plate 25.) 

The pottery of these people fails into three main types suffi- 
ciently distinctive to suggest that three independent groups 
were united. One ware comprises deep hemispherical bowls 
RN denxicone cnc n venis pace. det aan ila acomb, 
Allied are other bowls with vaguely outlined | 








A second Seem н 
and floors scored for use in grinding pepper. A third consists 
of bowls with flat floors and slipped in distinctive colours of 
white or orange. Ө сеси үне какала Кб m die: 
slopes of the volcanoes and to other areas bordering of 
Valley, 

In return the Mazapan peoples received pottery from distant 
sources. From Puebla and Vera Cruz they acquired a popular 
fine orange ware that was commonly traded to Chichen Itza? 
in Yucatan, to Guatemala, and even as far south as Salvador, 
They had also the distinctive pseurdo-vitreous ware called plum- - 
bate, which had a wide orbit of commercial distribution, cen- 
tring in Salvador and Guatemala, but reaching south to Рарг- 
ma and east. to Vera Cruz, west to Tepic and north to Tals, 
This ware is never found in classical Maya centres, but appears 
in the later sites. In the Valley of Mexico it never reached the 
Teotihisacan Toltec, and its distribution ceased in Aztec times. 
Wares decorated in plaster cloisonné were also esteemed by 
the Mazapedios, and a few examples appear far from their chief 
source of manufacture in northern Jalisco (6). (See Plates 26, 
гор; 27. ) 

The Mazapan people made or acquired by trade beautiful 
spindle whorls with lustrous slips and stamped designs, Their 
obsidian work was excellent, and the scalpels flaked off by pres- 
sure were the finest in Mexico. Figurines were mould-made, 
but poorly fashioned, 4 mother god and a warrior god EME 
ing the Tonantzin * and Texcatlipoca of the. Aztec. period. 
They worshipped also the flayed god Xipe, who wears a hu- 
man skin, and in his honour they broke through the lowly 
limitations ot their clay sculpture to make two lifc-size repre- 
sentations of him, monumental examples of the potter's art. A 
smaller figure, carrying in his hand a little vase of Zapotec 
type. was prepared with closer detail. Thus archaeological ewi- 
dence confirms the traditional origin of Xipe-worship in 

1. Chi-chen" Ect-. 2, TTo-nan-tseen', 





Oe ge ETE (See Plate 
a8 

This Mazspan culture was cosmopolitan, and was in touch 
with the products of all civilized Middle America, Its basic 
warcs indicate a western origin. The suggestion of fused tribal 
elements in the pottery hints at the tribal amalgamations men- 
doned in Ixtlilxochidd’s accounts-of the history of the Chichi- 
mec of Texcoco. Thus archaeological evidence corroborates 
ue histories, assigning this period to the twelfth and 
E nth centuries, when Mexican influence spread south to 
zum territories of the Zapotecs and Mayas. 

The Coyatlatelco culture 3s confined chiefly to the western 
shores of the Lake of Mexico. Excavators have not had the 
Inck to find clearly demarcated sites. 1t may well be old in 
origin, for fragments of simple vessels have been found at 
"Tenayuca, underlying fally-developed Соу rothitelco ware; and 
similar fragments occur in Mazapan territory prior to that 
occupation. A collection in the American Muscum of Natural 
History from somewhere near Tula suggests a: cross-ferriliza- 
tion of thisearly ware with decadent Teotihuacan elements, re- 
sulting ira potential prototype:of the full Coyorlarelco up 
"The developed ware comprises: bowls with well-executed 
| pattern: in ted, which reveal mastery ot design (7). 
| _ The chronological position is a little uncertain. Beda of nte 

ielco debris occur at. Azexpotzileo and on the 
Hill of the Star, behind Culhuacan. Dr Tozzer, who named the 
— ware, found it mixed with late Teotihuacan material at the 
site, but my wife and T excavated a Teotihuacan site of 
E ume : period without finding a single sherd among rhe 
E oa kinsi canno At one or two places west of 
Tenayuca, Coyotlatcloo sherds have appeared with Mazapan 
material. Mr Noguera found the extreme lint m lateness at 
Tenayuca, where Coyotlatelco and Aztec Il fragments were 
| e hical and chronological associations of this 
| that the maken were Culhuas or Tepanecs: 
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Culhuacan, so important in the annals as the sest of 2 famous 


line of chiefs, shows to-day little siga of its past greatness, Yet | 
excavations undertaken twenty-five years ago prove that its 


historical importance was- not over-esrinted, for it seems m 
have been the base from which Aztec culture spread over the 
Valley. Pottery, so dismal to read abour, so important in re- 
Hecting tribal patterns, tells the story of this process (8). 
Aztec pottery ts found everywhere in the Valley of Mexico, 
and, owing to the Aztec custom of destroying household goods 
at the end of each fifty-two-year cycle, it can be identified in 


terms of relatively exact periods: TV, 1307-19 (the date of the 





Spanish Conquest, which prevented the cyclical celebration of 
1 1559); iib, 1455-1507; llla, 1403-55; П early and late, per- 
haps a century prior to 1403, and L. Periods III and IV are repre- 
sented everywhere, Period I is common on the mainland, but 
fess $0 in Tenochtitlan, which was politically imignificant im- 
til after 1400. To date, Period | Pe in quantity only 
at Culhuacan, The standard ware of Periods I-IV goes 
through consecutive evolution, but has a close generic re- 
semblance throughout, while Period I pottery much closer 
а the fine orange wares of Puebla which were traded widely 
ighout south-casterm Mexico, There is alsa a trade con- 
nection between Aztec | and Mazapan (0). (See Plates 25,29.) 
In the history of Culhuacan digested on pp. 83-85 the fae 
was noted that there was firsta Toltec dynasty, which was sim 





ceeded by a Chichimec or foreign régime. It may not be 


stretching the manipulations of the historian too far if we sug- 
gest that the Cullmas changed their culture with their dynasty. 
Coyotlateleo ceramics, which have vague affiliations with Teo- 
Hhuacan pottery, may represent the material culrure of the 





Toltec dynasty, while the Aztec l pottery, completely alion to 
the preceding styles, seems to embody the material presence of 


the nrw r 
Steming confirmation of this situation comes from the site 
of Tenaynea, where great Mexican archaeologists, like the late 


PE 79 
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os Reygadas Vertiz, Ignacio Marquina, Alfonso Caso, BI 
жр Noguera, and others, have carried out a superb dissection 
of one of the temples. It was completely rebuilt five, or pos- 
ibly six, times. The renovation answered the ceremonial re- 
quirement of rebuilding and refurnishing at the келиш ot 
each fifty-two-ycar cycle m compensation for the destruction: 
at the close of the previously elapsed period As the site was 
occupied during the Conquest, the reconstructions probably 
followed the cyclical ceremonies o£ 1507, 1455, 1403, 1351 and 

1299, with the first building erected some time carlicr; The 
fourth, fifth and sixth constructions (1403, 1455. 1507] are 
purely Aztec; the third temple built (1351). is a transition be- 
tween the.Aztec style and the simpler, more archaic methods 
employed in the two earliest structures (1299 and the ongina 
temple). The three completely developed Aztec temples corres 
pond closely to the distribution of Aztec HI and IV potrery, 
between 1403 and 1519. The transitional temple and the s ес 
end building suggest char cyclical renovations were ac 
everywhere along with the Aztec II pottery of the hem 
century. The original platform of this Tenayuca temple could 
haye beein constructed almost any time in the thirteenth cen 
fury, since the building of a shrine did not entail the celebration 
of the beginning of a fifty-two-ycar cycle (10). (See Plates 25; 
26, bottom; 29.) 

Br Aztec civilization was brought into the valley at Cul- 
where it gradually supplanted the defined | cul- 
tures. Where, then, was ite true source? The: most probable 
answer ts Cholula, in the state o£ Puebla, where sall exists the: 
largest structure in the world in terms of cubic content. The 
devoted group of Mexican archaeologists, whose co-ordinated 

* have organized the rich backeround of their Indian 
pas, have boen analysi sing this monument by excavation anel 
archival research for many years. The results are important. 
(See Plate 26, top, middle.) 

Originally Cholula was occupied by an Upper Middle Cul- 
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ture robe which later fell wider the domination of Teotihua-- 
can-Toltec avilizztion. At thistime the inhabitants built a large | 
ceremonial precinct, a maze of temples, platforms and stairs, 
eotistructed of rubble covered with plaster. Eventually new- 
comers, possibly with the aid of the resident population, per- 
formed the stupendous task of converting the Toltec precinct 
mro a single great platform, traditionally in honour of the god 
Omerzalcoatl. This: mammoth construction entailed filling in 
every building and ‘courryard with adobe bricks: Оп из tap 
they erected altars and quarters for the ceremonial 
Dione of the altars, Altar de los Crancos, they buried two 
people and made a mortuary offering of pottery vessels, some 
of which reemble Aztec] in many respects, while others show 
sthlianion with Mazapan types (rc). 

Later on the Cholulans gave up these forms for ornate cre- 
ations in polychrome, in which pure design and ritualistic de- 
enration were elaborated to an extraordinary degree. The skill 
of workmanship, the proliferation of ritual and the quantity of 
production from Puebla and the south surpass the work of the 
Valley tribes even though the content is the same: Therefore, ^ 
it seems reasonable to assume that in Puebla lay thé source and 
inspiration of Aztec civilization. 

Thefewannals preserved relatechielly to this period, and their 
pages are filled with the history of Teo-Chichimec and 'Tol- 
tee—Chichimec lineages. Breaking of from theiz parent eom- 
munities, groups wandered away to found homes in new terri- 
tory. Occasionally they settled in unoccupied lands, but they 
иу imposed themselves as a ruling class on some already 
established tribe. Often the conquerors. called themselves. by 
the proud name of Toltec, usurping the title of the. chicf 
civilization they destroyed. Thus arose the confusion of the: 
early annalists; who, without the countercheck of archacolo 
were hard put to distinguish references to the at 
of Teotihuscan from: tales of the warlike interlopers who 
assumed thé name of the vanquished civilization (12). 








а аа ааваа sans де танай the native 
tongue of the Aztecs, and of many other peoples in western. 
Mexico. Some, like the conquerors of Oaxaca, spoke the unre- 
lated Mixtec tongue, Yet, whatever their language, these in- 
vaders joined in spreading over southern Mexico, Guatemala, 





“Salvador, even Nicaragua, such kindred cultural elements as 


__ chieily-lineaye, formal war, distinctive gods and characteristic 


ceremonial practices, which we classify as Mixteca-Puebla cul- 
ture, Other tribes moved north, leaving a strong imprint on 
the cultures of Sinaloa in the north-west, and clements of this 
religion affected tribal communities as far distance as the south- 


> eastern United States (13). (See Plates 11-12.) 


This movement of people, in contrast to that of their civi- 
lized predecessors, was not the process of settling uncxploited 
territory. Ovcr-popularion scems the most logical cause, since 
it forces nations co risk the hazards of war rather than submit’ 


осе pangs of slow starvation. The vanquished, whose 


people had expanded into unpopulated territory during the pre- 
vious epoch, had had no need to develop military techniques, 


-and so fell easily under Chichitnec domination. However, m 


- view of the intimate relation between government and relig- 


‘jon in ancient Mexican society, such canquest meant the wor- 


- "ship of new gods as well-as the acceptance of new chicfs. It is 


likely: chat some tribes adopted the new religion previous ta. 


actual physical contact, so that they could the better resist in- 


yasion. Yer the factor of conquest strongly influenced the 


spread of Mixteca-Pucbla culture by tribesmen of Naluarl 
ànd Mixtecs 


“War has ics advantages when made on the шү The 


thin coating of Western civilization which Europe laid over 
“the globe has its minor counterpart in the lute Mexican in- 
fluence spread over Middle America by these restless tribes- 


s men. The winner's gods must bc good gods, so cults of Mei- 


ah origin spread through bert and breadth of Middle 


_ Amierica. Just so the Christian religion had a ready acceptance 





TABLE VI 


SUMMARY OF CHICHIMEC AND 
DYNASTIC TOLTEC HISTORY 
950-1100, EAniYy Cuncinwec Peuon 


Eastern Phase: Conrace with Toltecs at Tula (Teonhuscan) under 
Xolod; Tenayuca | poterry; rude culture, 


Western Phase: Teotilutacan V. ani western. Toltec Empire at Tula 
(Azcxpotzalea). 
1100-1247, NUDDLE ‚ СОйгшырс Pemon 
Eaten Phase: Tenayuca occupation by immigrants; 


replacement of 
"Toltecs at Tula (Tula); tribal overmment; oundation ef Texcocan - 
Chuchimec ose in 1332; opment of &cfs; introducrion of 





Mazapan cu 

Wertera Phare: EAA of Toltecs at Tula (Azcapotzalco); move- 
ment to Culhuacan: foundation of Culhnacan " Tolrec' lineage in 
1114: adoption of Covyatlatelco ceramics: fine Aztec cycle counted, 
1141-05; seconi] Aztec eyde counted, 11903-1247. 





‘Aue 
C'uumlititlan (Culpa -Tarra Trnachtitl em 
AX alot] 
11rj-r3pz 
d ertlacohustrin 

1169-1225 
т її 
tiit 
taz3-27 1220-00 





1247-00, Làrr. Cincimarc-Azrec } Praon 
Eastern Phase: Se M CR RUM OPI UM 
Quinatzin in 12908; persistence o£ Mazapan culture in cast; penetra 
tion of Coyotatelco and temple cult to Tenayuca(?). 


Western. Phase: Foundation of new d Tasty e Pes зана 
troduction of Aztec I pottery at Culhuacan, with Pucblan ori | 
Cunttructan of as E S A dora ?); Cholula теш oe 

de los Craneos); Chalula HE pottery ; Tenochcas at Chapultepec; 

third Aztec cycle ined. 1247-0. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE AZTEC PERIOD 


Te which £r recorded the history of the Tenochear and the political 
barkerourd of Aztec civilization 


Tur Chichimee period witnessed invasion of the Valley of 

Mexico by various tribes and the gradual domination of these 
tribes by a culture and manner of life that seems to have eman- 
ated from Puebla and northern Oaxaca. The basic political 
unit consisted of a tribe resident in a town supporting itself 
from its own land with the supplement, iE posible, af sup- 
plics derived from the tribute payments of vassals. Ac the bead 
of the State was a chief of lineage who also performed eccles 
tustical functions. Craftsmanship was highly skilled, and trade 
flourished to furnish raw materials for the artisans. This pro- 

| ductivity, however, was directed towards religion and ritual 
rather than the creation of personal wealth. Religion was an 
elaborate polytheism based on Nature-worship, with-some 
god or gods singled out for special adoration, but the working 
of the tonalpoliualli,! or sacred almanac, broughe the full force 
af divine powers co aid man im his life on earth. (See Plate 





29.) 

The history o£ the Tenochcas, the Mexico City Aztecs, shows 
how a tribal body lived and acquired the position of an im- 
portant Stare, According to their own records, the Tenocheas 
started their wanderings in A.p, 1168, though this date È ar- 
bitrary, and possibly represents the date of the invention of 
the calendar system in vogue in Central Mexico (1). At first they 
lived on’an island in a lake in western Mexico and crossed in 
baars tc the shore. in's hillside cave thcy found an idol aF Huit- 
zilopochtii (Hummingbird Wizard), which had e efus 
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98 Azira of Mexico. 
differ, and some have the Tenochcas starting off on their tra- 
wels with several other tribes from a group of caves in which 
they originated. The names of the are seldom the same 
in any two annals, but they always refer to important tribal 
entities at the time the particular history was inscribed (Table 
МІ, р. 102-3). These begmnings may be considered as formal- 
ized origin myths without historical significance (2). (Sce Plate 
62, top right.) 

The Tenocheas ‘carried their new god's image with them on: 
their journey. At each stopping place they sce him up to be 


_ worshipped, and in return he advised them. Their method of 


procedure was to stay a year or more at a given place, while 
pioneers searched the land for another site and planted a crop 
there to harvest when the whole tribe arrived, The list of 
stopping places is highly dubiows, and the different traditions 
disagree. Not until the tribes reached the lakes of Mexico are 
the localities mentioned casily identifiable or in commen 
accord. 

_ The Tenochcas entered the lakes from the north-west, via 
Tuls md Zumpango, so there may bea basis for believing their 
original home was in Michoacan’ They seem to have made 
every effort to avoid fighting, by keeping away from settled 
lands Ar ene place they split up, at another they sacrifices 

three individuals, according to the prescribed ritual of opening 
up the stomach and tearing out the heart, and at a third place 
they learned how to make pulque, 

“Their records make little reference to the tribes already in 
the Valley, and their own entrance was relatively unnoticed 
by the others. However, the hieroglyph of Texozamoc in one: 

‘manuscript suggests the obvious conclusion that they had to 
lave Tepanec permission to pass through Azcapotzalco and 
sette at Chapul tepec, where the beautiful park now is. Here 

they remained happily for nearly a generation. Their neigh- 
bours seem to have been small but growing communities, so 
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t conflict was inevitable, The Tenocheas began the strife 

uth SSE ES ekg helike iS TEA 
and steal wives. a common North American Indian method of 
n prestige: Their morepowerful neighbours became irri- 








itive exped ona eta Tyee 
Culhnas and Xochimilcas took part. The result rrid: 
the Tenochea chief Huitilhuitl? and most of the tribe had to 
‘go to Culhuacan territory wm dwell in serfdom, while the 
rest escaped to the lake, where some low -lying islands offered 
refuge. The main body stayed in Tizapan,* near the. 
San Angel, where they were under the eye of Coxcox? the 
chief of Culhuacan. The Tenocheas detested the waste, which 
was barren in all except poisonous suakes and insects. Hui 
pochtli they still enshrined, but his words had sonk so low that 
tlie Culliuas cime to mock him at his shrine and toss nameless 
filth mro the temple (3). 


Finally, however, the tide turned. Coxcox became involved. | 


m a war with Xochimileo and called upon his.-vassals to aid 
hum. When the Tenochcas reached the held of battle they 
pushed to the attick and took no less than. thirty. prisoners, 
from each of whom they detached an car with their obsidian 
knives before sending him to the rear. After the battle Coxcox 
made a speech praising the valour of his forces in making so 
many prisoners but denigrating the Tenocheas who came back 
empty-handed, The vassals waited until their lord had finished 
speaking, and then inquired of him why each captive was 
short of an ear. The attention of the Culhuas being riveted to 
this extraordinary circumstance, the Tenochcis opened their 
pouches md displayed the msing ears, proving beyond cavil 
the measure of their prowess, Clearly the war-sacrifice cult 
reached the Valley by this time, forthe emphasis set on the eke 
ing of prisoners indicates that this was one of the chief p 
eee Furthermore, 2 drawing shows the later sacrifice of the 
‘isoner і e accomp. ent of which was to 
i. Were nec ~weetl 2 Toc pair. р Софђ-стић, 
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make the Aztecs dreaded by other tribes throughout tie length 

So great had the prestige of the Tenocheas become thar they 
wens to their Jord, Coxcox, and asked for his daughter as a 
wife for their chief so chat they might found a dynasty. Cox 
€ox granted their request, and the Tenocheas were so overcome 
"with gratitade thar they sacrificed the luckless girl and draped 
her skin on-a priest to impersonate’a Naturc-goddess, Toci, 
Then, with something less than tact, they invited the father to 
the ceremony. He, expecting a marriage celebration, was 
utterly horrified, and summoned his warriors to exterminate 
the Tenocheas, who forthwith fled to the lake, rejoining their 
brethren already there. 

There were two commumities on the islands at thc middle 
Of the fourteenth century: ‘Tenochtitlan, which scems to have 
become an entity in 1325, and Tlaltelolco,! which wat 
founded about the same time. They were both havens for mal- 
contents from the mainland, and about the middle of the cen 
‘fury each was large enough tû petition the mamland tribes fora 
chüef to found a dynasty. Tlalteloloo reveived a leader from 
the Tepanecs, and the Tenochess again induced Cullivacan to 
provide them with a chicf, Acarmapicheli,? The accounts vary 
deto whether or not he arrived aaa lad accompanied by his 
mother. The Annals of Cuauhtitlia mention that at this time 
the Tenochas were erecting houses of stone, an indication 
that a community had to reach a definite stage of develop- 
ment before enjoying the prestige of an importane lineage 

41. 
A the time of Acamapichtli the Tenochcas were rributaries 
and allies of the Tepanec and fought successfully against Tera- 
yuca and Cullucan. Yet their field of operations was minute, 
and.a morning's automobile ride will enable the curious tp se 
che whole-scene of Tenochean history. Huitzilhuid H suc- 
ceeded Acamapichtli at his death, and prudently ensured the 
tL. Tlatelolco, 2 Ahcum-speedi-di 
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future of the nascent state by marrying the daughter of Tero- 
zomoc. He was chief during the final struggle between the two 
xwers, the- Iepanecs and the Texcocans, a- war 
S bich idi in the death of the Texcocan chief, Exdlilxochitl, 
and the dispersal of his fiefs. 
and his reign was fraught with disaster. Tezozomoc died, and 
hi son Maxtla succeeded him at the cost of murdering a 
brother. Maxtla was frankly out for power, and kept the ciry- 
states of the valley in a. ferment of intrigue and. oppression, 
Finally he murdered Chimalpopoca, and also the chief of the 
neighbouring town of Tlaltelolco, adding insult to mjury, ac- 
cording to Indian thinking, by stepping up the tribute pay- 
ments as well. 

The people of Tenochtitlan were seething with indignation, 
and the small mainland town of Tlacopan (Tacuba) was sym- 
pathetic to the oppressed. Nezahualcoyotl? the legitimate suc- 
cessor to the chieftainship of Texcoco, had taken to the hills 
alter the defeat of his nation and was stirring up opposition to 
the enemy. He induced the Tenocheas under their new chief 
Irzcoad З td attack Azcapotzalco through the back door pf 
Tlacopan, while he rallied the Texoocans and their tributaries 


to assault the enemy with columms coming both by canoe and 


overland around the lakes. After a long war of several weeks 
the allies were successful. (See Plate 63:) 

Nezalualcoyor doubtless intended that his State should re- 
gam its position as the dominant Power in the northern lake: 
country. But he did not realize that when he formed the triple 


alliance for mutual defence and. offensive profit he Bid the 


fonndaron for a rival State which would urpass Texcoco, 
The Tenocheas and the Texcocans were cach to receive tw 
shares of all loot, the Tlacopans one, but the division was prob- 
ably liberally interpreted by whichever chanced to be the 


strongest of the three allies. The Tenochcas gained land on the 


г. Chee-mal-po-pu'c — i NMe-ra-wal-oy'-oib —— 3. Ectr-co-an 
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ACCORDING TO VARIOUS AUTHORITIES, COMPARED 


TO CERAMIC GROUPS [N CENTRAL MEXICO 
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TABLE VIII 
SUMMARY OF AZTEC HISTORY BEFORE 
THE RISE OF TENOCHTITLAN 


1200-1151, Famrv Azrsc H Fuson 
Bauer: Phase : Introduction of picture writing and other arts at Tex- 
coca hy people from the Mixteca; adoption of Aztec IMa pottery. 
Western or Cullina Phase : Cyclical reconstruction at Tenzyuca, Build- 
ing II; adoption of Aztec IIs potrery, retention of Coyorlatelen (9 
pottery; revolt of Tenochess at Chapaltepec, settlement of Tenoch- 
titlin; fourth Azzec cycle counted, 1259-1351. 


Сайыш Сапат Тата 


ah Сшінаћцаг Теңге Tema halai 
Сых Texcltecori Mishustonalizin 


1304-11 1209-1118 1250-1300 
Yohuallatenac Axayalran Tenoch (4 
1311-21 1300-095 
Тиши Vaci Asstrumuülunm) — Cuimatrin 
1321-34 1338-40 1108-24 1298-1557 
3334-1: 1324-4] | | 
1343-14 N 


1341-1403, Late Aztec ЇЇ Peunoo 


Eastern Phase: Unification of language by Techotlala: political and 


tural dominance of Texcoco; Ib pottery and homo. 


geneity of culture; Cholula IV pottery; cyclical dumps at Chico— 


Wester Phaze: Decadence of Culhuacan; rise of Tepances at Azcapot~ 
21160; cyclical reconitri lion. of Tenayucs, Building IV, Aztec 
transition; captive Tenochcas escape ta build in stone and adopt line= 
age pattern with Acamapichtli; fifth Aztec cycle counted, trer- 

argol. | 
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1у75-88 1371-78 ا2 ووو‎ 
ا‎ 1379-39 1382-52 1195-1412 
TABLE IX 


SUMMARY OF AZTEC HISTORY AFTER 
THE RISE OF TENOCHTITLAN 


1403-53, Exnrv Azrec Ill Penton 

Eauem Phaw: Political eliminaron of Texcoco in Arst half of period 
with later recovery; prosperity and cultural advance under стаһ- 
wleoyatl, SIR deal dun Chiconauhtl; Aztec Illa 
Chaolula V. pottery cil dumps at Chiconinhta and Les MS 
icr Tone 

Western Phase: Political extinction of Culhuacan; тис and fall of 
Topances; rise of Tenochtithin with organization. of sts AA 


of conquest anil 
at Tuve Bui 


: Mexico City; 
broad diffusion vov Шз pottery; ; uxth heed сүс counted, 
1493-45- 












Mauhyer] — Xaltemoc Yep dl  kxtlilxochil 
1400-17 1390-08 1301-1414 T4oo-18 
[1405] 
| Tepanec Tyrants 






1343-1427 ўч 


1427-39 
Trexvecam Lineage  Miontezuum | 
Erud 1040-00 


1418-72 
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1455-1507, Lire Aztec Ш Peron 
Баст Phase: Continued development of culture at Texcoco; growth 
of Chic RÎ | tla palace; elaboration of ceramtics; Azeec Ib pottery: 
 eyclical dump at Chiconauht | | 
Weren Phase: Political power of Tenochtitlan: extersion of conquess 
| over Mexico and Guatemala: reconstruction of ge temple; iti- 
Б Crease in captive sacrifice; elaboration of ritual; diffusion o£ Aztec 
| | fh pottery; cyclical reconstruction at Tenayuca, Buiktin 
cyclical dump it Nonoalos, Mexico City; seventh Aztec cycle. 
counted, 1455-1507. | 








| | 1472-1316 1400—81 





2507-1519 (Conquesr) Azrec IV | 
ast expansion of Chiconauhtla palice; Aztec IV pottery styles with, 
Westen Phase: Tenochtitlan domination with coercion of Texcoco; 
Taintenance of old conquests rather than success of new otitis. 
сус pecobstruction of L'emignes, Building Vis Aztec IV pottery 
with many fife forma; eighth. Aztec cycle coanted, 1507-359, in- 
complete with Conquest. | 
, Trao Tenedititlan 
Ciam: Manresa I] 
| 6316-19 — 1503-20 
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lake share, shit both ышкы КАБЫНА 
quest. Since this new territory was granted to the leading war- 
‘Torî, 3 Caste ef power and wealth was established. Thus out- 
wardly the conquest brought the Tenocheas from the condition 
of a feudal tributary to that ofan independent State. Inwardly 
there was-a change of feeling, a shift from an inferiority to a 
superiority complex. Itzcoatl, the fourth Tenochcan chief, ex- 

this aitude by ordering all the historical picture mant- 
| scripts to be burned, *as chey were not appreciated by the ar- 
dinary people* (5). 

From the tune of Itzzoatl the State histories are in very close 
accord. Those writen prior to bis accession in 1428 exhibit 

ansiderable conflict, often resulting in discrepancies of a fifty- 

year cycle or more. J ink HH lak of agreement arose 
Pe drain de cial continuity at the time of the Chapul- 
tepec defeat in 1300. Part of the rribe refingeed to the islands in 
the lake and founded a rown in 1325 of thereabouts, ruling it 
under a tribal council and a main chief. The other group was 
taken to Tizapan, and became civilized according co Culltua- 
. ean standards, ‘The founding of Tenochtitlan, from their point 
of view, did nor take place аш they joined the original 
colony on the lake, where, as soon as possible, they erected 
stone temples, and tried to found a dynasty. 

Itzcoad enabled the Tenocheas to assume Aztec civilization. 
His historical reformis doubtless coincided with ritualistic re- 
gulatións as well, for he undertook the construction of temples 
and the ordering of a religious hierarchy. He ordamed the 
ranks of the civil government and superintended the building 
of the city, constructing causeways to the mainland tà ensure 
easy access. Systematicall y ltzcoatl began to mop up those inde- 
pendent Valley tribes not subject to Texcoco; he alo won vic- 
tories and acknowledgments ot Бора from the powerful 
Chalcas and Xochimileas, tribes culturally allied more closely 
to the Puebla groups than to those of the northern Valley. To 
show his independence Itzcoad! hada brush with Nezalins- 
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coyotl's Texcocans, and thereafter thie peace between the for- 
mer allies was somewhat precarious 
Montezuma * I, surnamed [huicamina? the Wrathy, suc- 
ceeded Irzcoar after his death in 1440. This chicf, already 
marked as 4 leader in the wars of Irzcoatl, extended the domin- 
ton nE Tenochritlan even farther. He successfully fought the 
Chalcas, who detested the tribes of the northern. Valley, and 
crossed the mountains to raid eastwards into Puchla and Vera 
Cruz and southwards to conquer towns in Morelos and Goe- 
rrero. A fairly close military co-operation must have existed Бе 
tween Texcoco and Tenochtitlan, for conquests claimed for 
Tenochritln by Tenochcan historians appear a4 pains for Tex- 
coco in the Texcocan annals, Poor Tlacopan disappears from 
the scene, possibly independent still, but certainly unconsidered 
ii the vision of pelf, a situation recalling that of Italy in 1915, 
Under Montezuma | the cultural aspects of Tenochtitlan 
progressed mightily. He took measutes to ensure the health of 
hit pedple, building an aqueduct from the springs of. Chapulte- 
pec to bring an abundance of sweet water to the city. Around 
the eastern rimof his capital hê caused a great dyke tobecrected 
to dam off the spread of the lakes during the rainy season. 
The conquests into Puebla brought the Ténochcas in touch 
with the highly-developed religion of thar area, so thar many 
additional temples were built in honour of pods and goddesses 
which were revered by the conquered tribes. In times of rela- 
tive peace he revived the War of Flowers, a ceremonial contest 
between warriors of two tribes or groups of tribes, in order 
that prisoners might be mken for sacrifice without the econo 
mic dislocation of formal war. This practice was known long 
before in the Valley, the Tenochcas: participating in such 
п иар with the Chalcas in 1376-84, but the Tenocheas had 
been so continuously at war thar they were accustomed to 
take their prisoners the hard way (6). 
- ‘The crops failed from 1451021456; owing to severe storms 
1 Mon-tiy-zoc-ma. — 3 [Lsvee-cah-meen'-s. 
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themselves, adopted. voluntary slavery in order to share. the 
bounty of the more fortunate, Usually a famine led ro increased 
military activity to replenish the empty larders with supplies 
exacted as tribute. But in this case the situation was so severe 
and the Tenochicas so weak that they had to be content with a. 
War of Flowers. 

Axayacatl ! succeeded his father Montezuma | in 1460. He 
extended Tenochcan dominanion over a still wider area, 
spreading west inito the Matlarzinca country and south ro Qaxa- 
ca and Tehuantepec. He conducted a campaign into the Taras- 
can territory, and met witha dreadful defeat which ensured 
the independence of these tribes of Michoacan up to their con- 
quent Бу the- Spaniards, This was the only seríous Tenochcan 
military disaster until the prim days of 1519 (7). 

Neither Axayacat] nor his successors was able to transform. 
domination of a region into dominion. He did succeed, never- 
theless, im. reducing the neighbouring town of 'Taltelolco, 
killing its chief and. denying its council the right to meet wich. 
the Tenocheas in matters of tribal importance. Tlaltelolco up 
to thar ome had maintained its independence and had grown 
‘at the same tate as Tenochtitlan, aiding in many. of the cam- 
paigus. It was-famous for is merchants; and its market, even 
after is subjugation, was the- greatest in Mexico. Local jeal- 
easy, however, did not lead to war until both towns com 
peted in building temples to Huitzilopochtli, the War God, 
Apparently this competition for divine favour led to war, 
whereas economic conflict did nor. Ridiculously enough, the 
open break was induced by the insulting behaviour of the 
Tlaltelolean women, who Haunted their backsides ar the en- 
raged "Tenochean visitors (8). 

The religious arts reached their fnll development mider Axa- 
yacarl. [ri his time was made the great Calendar Stone, which 
weighs over twenty tons and is twelve feet in diameter: The 

1. Asi-ay-ah’-catl. 





| ares. He tramformed theological speculation ino a philosophy 


» 
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Belg to drag this gigantic mass ite a а 
m to symbolize the Aztec universe, it isa masterly examplé of a 





mm, the derail of which adds to, rather than detracts from, 
the spaciousness af the concept (9). (See Plate $2; top.) 
In 1472, early in the reign of. Axayacatl, the life of a great 
figure in American Indian history, Nezalinalcoyod, cime toan 
end. This Texeocan chief had begun his manhood in politie 





‘exile, fleeine from Tepanec vengeance, but had oig m sd 
‘intrigued his way back into power, He even restored the for 


tunes of his people, who, in the previous century, had rivalled 


‘the Culhuacanos in the formative years of Aztec civilization. 
Nezahualcoyotl had a broad judicial sense which enabled him 


successfully to elaborate the administrative structure of a far- 


Aung realm. Since the Texcocans before the Tepanec domina- 


tion in 1419-28 already had a chain of tribute-paying vassals, 

s resumption of control in after years was not:so much a 
conquest as the forceful exercise of due rights (10), 

He took a lively interest in the construction of temples and 


public butldinps, so thar, for all its rattered decay to-day, Tex- 


toco was one of the most imposing cities on the Central Pla- 
qeri. His palace nearby and his bath, hewn from the salid rock 


ef Texcorcingo, are visible proof af the rich luxury of his life. 


Nezahualcoyotl tock a profound interest in religion and the 





of religion and worshipped a single god, the force through 


‘which Nature manifests itself and dom which rhe lesser gods 


derived their: power and being: He encouraged the arts; and in 


‘his own right atrained great renown as a poet and orator. The 


lore of the stars fascinated him, and he had 3 deep knowledge 


of the astrological astronomy of his day ind age. In cotitrast to 
‘the bleakiy anstere records of the Tenochea overlords, his 


career was a model of wise administration. Not the feast of 
you's achievements was his keeping the peace with 





bà Wege ally, Tenochtitlan, which was ever ready 
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Буз ос, пй der or open warfare to add to its wealth and 


Eder "Nezahualcoyorl was succeeded by his son Nezahualpilli? 
who tuled until rsró. The length of his reign indicates the 
possession of an administrative skill equal to his father’s. He 
successfully undertook a number of conquests, but they are not 
зо dramatized as those of the Tenochcan chiefs. 
| Nezahualpilli had an interest in astrology, religion and nec- 
romancy, as would be natural in a chief whose religious obli- 
gations were as onerous at his civil and militiry duties, His 
later years were weighted with trouble with Tenochtitlan, He 
had married a sister of Montezutna II and, a5 she was undaly 
free in granting favours to the young men of the court, in 
1498 he took advantage of his legal right to kill her. The Teno- 
cheas took this act a3. a gross personalaffront,and directedevery 
effort, short of war, to overcoming ther ancient ally (11). 
Axayicad of Tenochutlan died in 1479, while Nezahual- 
pili was young in his rule, and his brother Tizoc, who had 
previously been the war chief, took his place Tizoc's most 
important act of office was to begin the reconstruction of the 
great temple to Huirzilopechtli, the War God, and Tlaloc, rhe 
Rain God. In commemoration of his conquests he alto had 
carved. the so-called Sacrificial Stone. This monstroursiged 
vessel for bnrning human hearts has a reliof on the edge, de- 
picting Tizoc dressed as Huirzilopochtli seizing captives repr 
senting tributary tribes. Most of the towns, unfortunately, must 
have been merely reconquered, since their names appear m the 
previous conquest lists of earlier rulers. itis nor a complete sur- 
prise to read in some accounts that Tizoc died of poison admin- 
isteted by chiefs disgusted at his lack of military success (14). 
Abuirzotl ® succeeded his brother Tizoc in 1486. His first 
task was ro complete the great temple the others had begun, in 
the dedication of which the gathering of sacrificial victims 
played an important part. He invoked the aid of Nezahualpilli, 
tL Ne-tal-wal-pect’-li a Ah-weet-eorl. 
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and the allies made a two-year campaign mto northern Oaxaca, 
amassing no fewer than twenty thousand victims, the high point 
of the sacrificial cult in Mexico. Ac the start of the dedication. 
the captives stood in two rows, and Nezshualpilli and Ahuit= 
тоц began the grisly work of tearing out the victim's hearts: 
Lesser dignitaries succeeded each other according tw rink, until 
the awful immolanion was completed (13). 

_Ahuitzoil's military campaigns extended south into Guate- 
mala and as far north as the Huaxteca in Vera Crux He was 
constantly engaged in putting down revolts, especially in Pue- 
bla, where the Tlaxcalans! and Cholulans had resisted Tenoch- 
ean domination. His capital, meanwhile, had grown so enot- 
mously that he had to cotistract another aqueduct, a fact which 
indicates that sheer pressure of population was an important 
case for the military exploits of Tenachtitlan. An unusually 
disastrous flood beset the city in 1403; so that Aluitzod lud to 
send to Texcoco for aid in restoring the dykes. While super- 
imtending these public works he received a head injury which 
proved. fatal, Ahuitzotl's.personality was strong and vicinus. 
He was passiaratelv fondof war, being a vindictive and relent- 
less foe. Likewise he had those traits which 40 often accompany 
military character, lust for women and fondness for display. 

The luckless Montezuma I, surnamed. Xocoyorzin = (the 
Younger), son of Axayacatl, succeeded his uncle. Not only had 
he to keep the conquered tribes in order, but also he had con- 


"stantly to provide captives for sacrifice. This bloody cult, whieh 


tothe Tenocheay mind had bronghr such eminence, had to be 
maintained lest disaster ensue. He approached hit umcle’s piety - 


on one occasion when twelve thousand captives from a rebel 


province in Oaxaca were delivered wp to the War God (t4). 
The last New Fire Ceremony took place in 1567. The years 
immediately preceding, with their threat of an ending world, 
Were especially ominous, since in addition to earthquakes and 
"ЧЫ Tinh- imi т. Sha-«ay-ot-cn"; 


س 


` propelled in odd craft, who were ranging along the coast. But 


thc ceremony took place, and the. world continued. (See Plate 
39, top.) | 
Montezuma fought an unsuccessful war against the Tlaxea- 


- lins; bur atthe same time he succeeded in avenging himself on 


his Texcocan allies for the death of his sister, by allowing their 
force to be ambushed and wiped out. In 1416, on the death of 


‘Nezahualpilli, he appointed his successor without reco codd 


the choice of the Texcocan council. The ousted candidate re- 
valted and the already strained alliance was broken (t$); 

A year later Grijalva! reached Vera Cruz, and in t41% Cor- 
tés started hit march tm Mexico, Montezuma died that winter, 


stoned by his.own people, according to Spanish accounts + 


strangled by the Spaniards, in the Indian versions. Cuitlahuse 
succeeded him bur died of smallpox in four-months, and the 
lest of the free chiefs, Cuauhtemoc? conducted the heroic: 
defence of Tenochtitlan, only to be hanged four years later ou, 


‘Cortés march to Honduras (16). 


Thus ends:the bare record of Tenochean history, without a: 


‘description of the people, their government, their liws, therm- 


gods or their arts. Lackin , also, is ari accoumt of the clash be- - 
tween the two civilizations, Artec and Spanish. The records are 
abundant, and we can form a lifelike picture of the time. Before 
we examine the nature of Aztec civilization and the causes of 
its downfall, let us recapitulate briefly the history of che valley 
tribes before the Conquest. | | 
This chapter has covered the rise of the Tenochcas and how 
they cane to be the greatest example of Aztec civilization. Yet 
the events set forth show quite clearly that they did nox origin- 
ate this civilization or, beyond the sacrifice. cult, contribute 
much to it: During their migration period, from r168 to 1248; 
they were simple primitive folk. In their sedentary period, 
from the settlement at Chapultepec in. 1248 to the election of 
Acamapichdh in 1376, they were busily absorbing the culture 
1. Greetol'vs. —— 2. Kwow-tay noc. 
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of their neighbours and overlords, especially thar of the Cul- 
thus. The rributary period, from 1576 t0 1428, saw the Tenoch- 
cai under the control of the Tepanec, cautiously: trying out 
the farmal Aztec ary-siate organization. Not until Itzcoatl as- 
umed the chieftaincy in 1429 did Tenochtitlan really advance, 
at which time the city took part in the general great rise of 
Aztec civilization. 

On the other hand, Culbudcan wasassociated with theearliest 
phase of Aztec culture in the Valley and was contemporaticous 
with sucli distinctive styles 2s Боа and Mazapan. The 
evolving Aztec culture im its ceramic aspect supetseded and 
obliterated these earlier folk arts and was well established 
tiroughout the Valley at a dare when the Tenochcus were 
nonentities. The historical position of Calhuacan: closely p: 
leled thc archaeological record, vet this exrly Culliuscan phase 
did not seem to be a spontaneous development so much as a 
‘derivative from Puebla and the Mies 

The availability of annals and the existence of competent ex= 

cavations in sites like Tenochtitlan. Texeoco and Culhuacan 
"have caused us to weight heavily the testimony of the people 
on the northern kalf of the likes. Chalco and Xochimilco, to 
the south, whese annals have disappeared and whore sites arê 
largely unexcavated, may have had a far more important-part 
in the history of the Valley than appears here. Pueblan іш 
fluence. is far stronger in these southern city-states. 

Aztec civilization, therefore, wasa dynamic composite- of 

many ‚тєн; somz developed as an answer to tribal needs; 
others Incorporated by contact with foreign peoples, Con 
stant. change took place, as tn all other human societies; result- 
ing fom the continual adjusrments man had to make to fresh 
situations. Since individus] men and women make цр a come 

















—muniry, ler us in the following chapters begin with a single 
ретин ший го our way throug his social obligations and 
- economics to his tribal organiz rian aNd religion, finally reach- 





-ing the Conquest and its aftermath. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE MAN AND THE TRIBE 


In which ave set forth the basie bless of Aztee education, uovermment, 
lau» avid social customs | 


Ti social organization of rhe Aztec tribes wasin theory com- 
pletely democratic. An mdividual was a member of a family 
which, in turn, belonged to a cluster of families or a clan! 
Theorencally rwenty of diese clans made up a tribe, cach of 
them regulating irs own affairs, butin matters of tribal iim- 
portance joining with the others i ma council composed of all 
the leaders The пе chief to control civil 
and religious affairs cur usually a second for war, Originally 
designed for timple farming communities and presumably of 
in antiquity dating back to Middle Culture times, this orgarii- 
zation later ramified into the governmental complexity of a 
populows and highly complicated city-state (1). 

The working of a community is best illustrated by rhe posi- 





ton of the individual m it, a process which ts described in he 
third part of the Codex Mendoza. Immediately a. child was: 
born it was washed and. swaddled ch a midwife. Since the gods: 


govemedthe fate ofa man onearth, the parenrsconeulted.s priest 
who looked m the tonalannun! or book of fate, co weil thedayof 
birth washickyor unlucky. Fourdayslaterthechild’s family held 


A feast both to celebrate the birth and to name the chill ifthe 





day of birth prov to be unlucky, custom sanctioned a lig- 
ious fiction whereby the naming ceremony war postpones 
more favourable period. Ar the feast the 


guests sprinkled food | 
and pulque ovet the sacred fire, which had been kindled ar the 
accouchement asan offering to the Fire God, the Old God, 
whese cult originated in the cime of the Middle Cultures. The- 
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116 sizes af Mexico 
child, if a boy, was shown toy weapons and tools which the 
parents placed in his hands, guiding them in the motions of use, 
JI the child were a girl the parents made her pretend to weave 
and spin with toy instruments. À name, that badge of identity 
so important to tran, was given to the child ac this time. A boy 
was often named from the date of his. birth, One Reed, Two 
Flower, Seven Deet, or from an animal, like * Nezahualeoyod"' 
(Hungry Coyote), or from an ancestor, like ‘Montezuma the 
Younger’, or from. some event at the time of birth, Often the 
day name was given with an alternative animal. title. Gurls’ 
names frequently were compounded with the word for flower, 
xochi. 

Education began afer weaning in the third year. Its purpose 
was to induct the child into rhe techniques and obligations af 
adult life as: promptly as possible, A world in which haudwork 
tr universal offers a child a.chance to participate in adult activi- - 
oe far earlier than in our beayily mechanized culnire, Fathers 
supervised the training of sons, and mothers instructed their 
daughters, Up to six years ûf age the children: listened to fre- 
quently repeated homilies and advice, learned the use 
of the houschold implements and performed minor houschold 
chores: (2). 

The principle food was the tortilla, a flat cake of unleavened 
corn meal, which measured a good foot in diameter, to judge 
from the size of the clay griddles med in cooking them, in 
contrast co the modem tortilla; which varies from 4 to 6 
inches. At three the child received half a tortilla a day; at four 
and five liis ration was doubled; from six to twelve @ tortilla, 
and a half were prescribed, snd at thirteen the allotment was 
ovo, Supplemented by beans and game, this dict was filling 
and nutritions, 

The Mendoza manuscript reflects ts the eutrent Aztec ideas on 
child psychology. Admonition was the chief method of dis- 
PIENE а унн From then on a rigorous cor 

Tal PUNT awaltei | thè recalcitrant: child? This dis- 
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to exposing the child, lying bound and naked in 4 mud puddle, 
to the chill rigours of a mountain night. In view af the almost 
universal kindness which Indian parents show to their children, 
they probably seldom applicd*these extremely. imaginative 
native corrections for wrongdoing by the young, 

This type of training, not unlike that of a modern farm 
child, mitiated him directly into the economic life of the home 
The satisfactions in playing a man’s part by contributing to 
the family welfare compensated the child for the heaviness of 
his social obligation, At fifteen or sixteen most boys went 
through a special training before assuming the full rights of 
manhood) under certain conditions they were younger when 
they received this special instruction. There were two types of 
schools; the telpuckcalli,or house of youth, forstandard training, 
and the calmecac, of uncertain etymology, for instruction in: 
pricstly duties. The telpwehcalli, maintained by the clan for the 
children of its members, offered instruction in citizenship, the 
bearing of arms, arcs and crafts, history and tradition and or- 
dinary religious observance. ‘The calmecac was in the nature of 
a seminary for special training ii priestly and chiefly duties, 
and several of them were maintained near the temples of im- 
portant gods, The calmecac seems to have been an addition te 
ordinary training, required by the development of ritual, 
wheteas the telpuchtalli carried on in special quarters instruction 
given in a simpler day by the old men of the clan: Other schools. 
trained young women to be priestesses; they also learned to 
weave skilfully and to make featherwork for the preparation 
of priestly vestments. (See Plate 39, top left.) 

A youth was ready for marriage at twenty, and a girl was 
deemed mature at about sixteen. The parents arranged the 
marriage with the consent of the boy and girl. A pricit was 
consulted to decide whether ot mot the fates of the couple were 
harmonious. Incest laws like our own prevailed, with the Fur- 
ther restriction that marriage must be outside rhe clan. Having 
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lanswomen with gifts to the girls father, who, following cus 
tom, rejected the suit; The oli 1 | 
m earnest with the parents af the prospective bride. Such adis 


lidics returned apain to consult- 


cussiam was necessarily intricite, since it involved the amount 


“Of the bride's dowry, which was to be balunced by the gifts of 


lez suitor. | 

On the evening of the wedding one of the matchmakers 
carried the bride on her back over the threshold of thehusband's 
howe. Elaborate speeches were made by evervong, following = 
which the mantles of the bride and groom were tied together, 
symbolizing the union: The old men and women gave tongue 
again in the form of lone-winded homilies; atid at last à (ext; 
liberally: lubricated with pulque, took place, The bride and 
the groom, after this merciless treatment, retired for four days 
of penance and fisting, znd not until thar period elapsed did 


they cónsummate their marriage. 


As is often Ше сазе in warrior nation which suffers from 


feduced msn-power, polyganry was prevalent. Yet the first 


wife took precedence over the others, and her children alone 
had the right to inherit; Concubines were and there 


was, likewise, prostitution. Desertion was frowned upon, bat 


à court would grant a deeree of divorce under œrtain comdi= 
bons. Aman could obtain the right to cast out his wife if she 
were sterile, were subject to prolonged ill tem ar negleczed 
the household dury. The vile E lie {сей frost sad 
who failed to support her or educate the children ог who ill- 
treated her in the physical sense, for the Aztecs had nor in- 
she chose, buta widow had to marry a brother of her deceased: 
usband or onc af his clansmen (3). 

 Weomenliad definite rights, but they wercinferior to those of 
men. They could. hold property, enter into contracts and go 






t courts to obtain justice, In matters of sexual moraliry 


had to be chaste and wives faithful to their husbands. A man. 
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iety only when his illicit rela- 
wise his wife: could 


transgressed the cules of pe 


tious involved a married жгошап, Othe 





not formally demand his fideliry. While the legal position of 


women was relatively low, judged by modern standards in the 
United States, personal mfluence was great, and there were 
several instances where-a woman acted ax regent when her son 
was too young to assume the office of chie In matters of tribal 


alliance we have seen bow the murriage of 3 chiefs daughter. 


or sister to another ruler cemented an alliance. Moreover, mar 
mages were Carehilly arranged between families, so that for a 
husband or ly to neglect his wife's rights was a breach, if nox 
of etiquette, certainly of social contract. The priesthood muy 
have offered a modest field of influenceand attainment to wo- 
men. However, history records no mention of any advanrage 
deriving from teniple service. 

Men had the chief opportunities, and these шу in various 
directions. The early аас conditioned by their medias- 
val Spanish background; spoke of hereditary classes. In all peo- 
bability, judging from Indian commimities as a whole, there 
war rank but hot diss in the heredirary sense. As in cur own 
society, a man could arrain high rank through his own reat 
and through his eminence his children would comsequenth 
fit in their own social adjustment. at dies cond sat ras 
their father's position unless rhey earned it through equivalent 
tribal service. Wealth did oxisr, ane рор. E 
glas cz de lind, took and other p SSeMIONS create сш 









ductive property was its economie base (4), 
A man attained rank through the measure of his tribal ser- 
vice. The vic farmer, the wily hunter, the brave warrior or 
the dexterotis artiton gained adrian Roni RIE ke 
ийси he might be elece а бе can р Sentti 
tribal council, or even as chief. Similarly an individual who de= 
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dicated himself to learning the magic rituals to placate the 
od, could become a medicine man or priest. However, in the 
ipulous and advanced city-states activities tended to become 
specialized, and greater opportunity led to a more finely 
A ‘married man received a plot of land directly from the clan 
or els: took over his father’s fields if the latter-were too old to 
work, Diligent husbandry, cked out by making stone tools, 
pottery or practising some such craft for barter, could produce 
a good living. Unmarried men helped their fathers and were - 
able to add to their prestige by taking part in the numerous 


MEATY 


Since the capture of victims for sacrifice was the chief glory 
of war; an able soldier who could subdue his enemies aid drag 
them to the rear received much. honour. According to the 
nuinber of captives taken, a warrior had the night to Wear an 
increasingly elaborate costume. Consistently successful war- 
riot: could enter an order, like tlic Kuights of the Eagle or the 
‘Ocelot (often referred to as Tiger), which performed special. 
dances and rituals. Sometimes a warrior of unusual prowess re- 
ceived additional grants of land or more often obtained an m- 
created portion of the clan's share of tribute. Having reached 
an established position by this means, he had a more important 
voice in clan councils and might attain a seat in the council ir- 
self. A special honorific, tecilli (grandfather), which corres- 
guished these men. The ute signified high social, bus not 
selves by probity, bravery and religious observance, high elec- 
tive and appointive posts were filled (5). 

In thie stratum there were many positions of honour and 
influence, which, like petty political offices in small North 
means of livelihood. There were officials who kept order in che 
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“wise taught the young inthe 
telpuckcalli or н fear hy Olei Bir Qo scie ot tri- 
bute and wealth in tlie clan storeheuses, superintended the di- 
tribution of this communal property and cvén went abroad to 
supervise its collection, 

Fach clan had its clected officers whose positions dominated 
the administration of the tribe. One official, the calpullec, per 

formed the duties of secretary—treasurer and kept economic 
order within the kinship, drawing upon the members of the 
body for as much administrative assistance az his task required. 
Ranking with him, the teachcautin acted as sheriff, preserving 
social order and enforcing it. In war-time he commanded the 
military forces of the clan. Linking the clans to the tribe were 
the tlatoani, or “speakers’, the supreme council, composed of a 
member from cach clan and exercising judicial and directive 
functions. The wisest men and the moist distinguished attained 
б рой, боео Беса а аре 
tribe. (See Plate 39, top right.) 

Just as the clan had its executive officers, +0 this tribal body 
elected four officials who controlled the military forces of the 
four quarters, or phratries, into which. the twenty clans were 
evenly divided. They maintained order among the clans and 
exercised tribal authority in disputes and crimes that could not 
be settled by the clan itself, Two were especially concerned 
with judicial matters; the third was an’ executioner, and the 
our acted a an intermediary between civil and military 

(6). 

Tliese four offices were the proving ground to rest the abili 
des of the suprenie chief and the religious leader. In Tlaxcala? 
it appears that they jointly exercised the executive leadership, 
In Tenochtitlan the supreme chief, tlacatecihili, ^ chief of men, 
was always chosen from the four and often occupied first the 
position of ' Sin WEM, a name ako given to an impor- 

E s, Cihuacoad.® The functions of these high 

1. тъз. 2 See’-wah-co-atl. 

















Bes are difficult to я terms HOF Westen: civilization. 
R.oughly the ‘chief of men” may be said to have ri 
ааваа, EE E рде АЙЫ 
the office had hig significance to the Spanish observers wher 
saw its holder as the leader of the mibe. The "Snake Woman’ 
_ was the executive peak of the mternal affairs of the mibe, where 
civil custom and religious demand governed almost every act. 
It 1s important to realize, however, that. these chiefs could Бе 
deposed by the council at amy cime, if their services were un- 
satisaetorv. 

‘The continual election of stich high officers from the ame 
family or lineage, when democratic procedure obtained else- 
where, iš barder to explain. Tradition is song in primitive 
communities, and a Gmily that produced one “¢ilective nisi 
might in the next generation produce another. The council m 
Tenochtitlan chote successive chiefs from a fairly wide range— 
brothers, sons, nephews and hal£-brothers were scrutinized in 
the rigid proving ground of public service. Furthermore, 9 
wise council, exercising its tremendous powers, could makea a 
puppet ‘clic of men” seem effective as its representative in 
extratribal affurs. Even then, to be comsdered for clection:s 
person of privileged birth had to meet the lang series ol tests 
on which eminence was based. 

Two other specialized Gelds were open to Aztec youth: 
trade and craftsmanship. Trade was a new development in a 
tribal economy which was based en living off the land. The 
opening up of intertribal contact through seulement and war- 
fare ancl the growth of material and ritualistic wanes led to the 
establishment ofa class, che puchteca, whose members travelled 
all over Mexico, exchanging local for foreign produce, They 
lind their own god, and apparently lived in a special quarter, 
From rhe valley they carried obsidian, clorh and-rope, which 
mn the hor country dicey exchanged for shells, tropical feathers, 
Jade, cacao and other regional riches. In time they performed 
an importztit political function, spying ont towns to conguet 
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and te on the tribute which could beexacted. There isa 
very oaks rouch about the economic and politi 





of these merchants who so often brought military conquest in 
their train (7). (See Plate 38). 

Crafrmanslip, with the growth of technique, must have ar- 
tracted many, men to whom. straight agriculmre seemed drab: 
and unrewardmg. Potters, jewellers; weavers and feather 
workers came to purine these crafts to the exclusion of other 
labour. The enormous elaboration of the religion calli into 
almost continval activity sculptors, masons and painters. The 
market, still important in Middle American Indian comuni- 
ries, hall a profound social significance, for there, in addition 
ty bartering his products for those af others, an Indian could 
hear the news and’ widen his social'and intellectual horizans. 
(See Plates 54-5.) 

The priesthood offered a relentless sort of career. Religion 
penetrated into every parry of daily lite, and the mdividual par- 
ticipated in great amd complicated rituals: Civic eminence de= 
pended greatly on religious observance, and chich Ted a the 
direction. ol ceremenies Therefore, it i$ hard. to recognize à 
priesthood completely separate from civil officialdom, both 
were mutually dependent. There was a prieitly hierarchy, jt is 
true, bur it probably operated iu conjunction with civil posi- 
hin. Permanent positions tay have existed, but in the chap- 
ters on religion we shall describe more fully how completely 
the realms af Church and State coalesced among the people of 
ancient Mexico, in contrast to the cleavage berween them m 
our own sockety.: 

Mexican society existed for the benefit af the wibe, and cach 
member was supposed to do his part in preserving the com 
munity. However, the bane of working social orders ss well as 
hypothetical social schemes are those onfortunates who, by 
mischance, maladjustment oz Just plain devilry, do not do their 
part. The Aztecs, too, had this problem to cope with, and these 
developed 2 social class nf people who had lost their civil rights 
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and become slaves. This they might do voluntarily or because 
diey were prisoners of war or were punished for crimes oF 
were told by their parents. Their treatment differed according 
хо the circumstances of their emlavemenr (3). (See Plate 38, 
bottom lêf.) 

Military captives usually were sacrificed, but those who de- 
monstrated some unusual skill were sometimes bought for do- 
mestic service or put to work on some communal enterprise: 
Criminal slaves lost cheir free status for such offences as failure 
to deriounte treachery, menibership m a traitor's family, kul- 
napping for sale a free man, selling another's property without 
his content, theft without restitution when over ten years old. 
or hindering a slave from gaining the sanctuary of 4 chief's 
hose Penal slaves were privately owned, ustially to make re- 
25 to those whom they had injured. 

slavery was assumed by the poor and landless who 
| ceeded d, by the indolent who were too lazy to provide for 
e. own support, by gambicrs and by prostitutes who wanted 
fmery. Parents often sold a child, to be replaced by a younger 
one when the first was old enough materially to contribute to 
the family welfare. Sometimesdestitute people offered a bonds- 
mat in return for a lgan frorn a more fortunate neighbour. IE 
the bondsman died in service or the master took any property 
unlawfully the debt was. discharged. To avoid this consin- 
gency the owner made the slave live at hameand performonly 
personal services. Slavery, except in tlie case of war prisoners, 
was not too exacting. A slave could control his Sie own 
or even have slaves of his own. His children were al- 
ways born free. What the slave lost was his eligibility for tri- 
bal office, which depended, as we have seen, on public service 
and: was: negated by his reliance on the bounty of others or his 
commission of anti-social acts. 

An important aspect of the legal code of the Aztecs involved: 
the Jews of civil rights.as a result of Hagrant anti-social acts. In 
eeneral, custom dictated and regulated humin behaviour, 
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Membership in the contmunity brought safety and subsistence, 
To break away or to be cast off meant death at thè hands òf 
lòs or isolation as a solitary wanderer, a prey to marauding: 
beasts, Competition for rank and renown existed în the field 
of public service rather than in the acquisition of wealth. 
Hence the anti-social behaviour implicit: in attaining many 
ot our-own. higher grades or tanks was held to a minimum. 
(9), 

Growth of the community to a tize where none but the 
great were known to society at large probably tended to break 
down the sense of membership aul participation, so thar theft 
ind like petty crimes increased 25 mutual responsibility dimin- 
shed. The increasing. complication of task: and manners of 
livelihood led to disputes and injustices. fn a nation of warriors 
skilled in arms, personal animosity flared up into bloodshed. 
Thus he tribunals mentioned had to be set up to exercise their 
_ jurisdiction in affairs of clan ani be and to renforce the 
powerful influences of public approval and disapproval, (See 
Plates 35, 41.) 

Religions crimes, like blasphemy or robbing temples, were 
rare, for tlie disfavour of the gods brought disaster on the com— 
munity and on the ir al as well, Religion, however, did. 
not enter into the fields of ethics, and no post-mortem punish- 
ment awaited the sinner, Special heavens existed for warriors, 
for women who died in childbirth and for people who died 
m: cerrain specified ways, but this belief had to do with the 
favour of particular gods. Tt was not a carefully defined system 
of rewards and punishments. 

Restitution for the sinned-against was the chief basis of 
dealing with anti-social acts, in contrast to our pattern of 
ishing the sinner. Exile or diath wat the lot of the évil-duer 
who endangered the community. A random. sampling of 
ctimes and punishment will show the tenor of Aztec law, and 
Wey ie opa Tra aT A TOE AO iea A 
means of enforcing expiation of a crime. Cages or. d. | 
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pens, however, were used to confine prisoners before trial or 
sacrifice, (See Plate 34.) 

Theft was punished either by slavery until restitution was 
made or by a fine of double the amount stolen, one part to. 
dic robbed, the other:to the clan treasury: Highway robbery 
received. the: death penalty, and pilícring i in the market-place 
meant instant death by stoning, since thar petty crime mulitated 
against the social advantages of the gathering. To steal corn, 
thé staple of life; when: growing in the field, was-a serious: 
oino, demanding the death penalty or slavery, but a wiy- 
farer might with impunity satisfy his hunger by plucking ears 
from rows adjacent to the road. To filch gold, silver and jade, 
precious substances usually reserved for religious ornaments, 
was ss alio a-mortal crime 

Murder, even of a slave, brought the death penalty. Rebels 
and praitors received the same fate, but kidnappers were sold 
into slavery. Drunkenness was a serious crime except on pre- , 
scribed ceremonial occasions. Social disapproval, public dis- 
grace, even death by-stoning.or beating, were peualtics suffer- 
éd by the intemperate. However, the old of both sexes, who 
had fulfilled their tribal obligations, were allowed great iadi- 
tude in their potations. 

The witch or practiser of black magic was sacrificed, and 
death was likewise the lót of him who impersonated a high: 
official. À slanderer had hi lips cut off and sometimes his ears 
as well. Brawling and fighting in the marker-place were dealt 
with erely, bot inan ordinary case of asanle the assailant 
ek GE AS SO ФИ done 
Айту; when committed outside the pale of the divorce 
laws, was punished with great severity, even death. Hanging. 
was the usual рули of the incest laws, and sodo-- 
my was punished with revolting brurality. 

Thins reduced to ied i instances, Aztec law was brutal, Acm- 
Boss одон ындыы ан” up inro correct 








the violator of the code met with serous: 
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yle had sonic kind of personal property, 

bur land belonged дс gist ay Sera Pot ME 

dividual. =i the elaborate legislation што! 
own pra concepts was unnecessary. 

Thee was. Grek co harass the individual intellectually oc 
economically. Existence was subject to divine favour, and a 
man fared much ss did his fellows. Large as some towns were- 
Mexico City had 300,000 people — the sense of community was: 
strong. Freedom of thouglhe, individual liberty, personal for 
turies, were non-exiitent, but people lived according vo a code 
dac had worked well and conzintiously for centucies, An Artec 
would have been horrified at the naked isolition of an indi-. 
vidaal's life im our Western world. 





CHAPTER VII 
ECONOMY 


Tae Aztec socal system RM a means by which people 
could exist harmoniously together in considerable numbers. 
The domestic and tribal economy of the Aztecs offered the. 
food, shelter, tools and clothing co which man largely owes hus 
dominant position on-earth. The- measure of a human socicty 
muy be gauged by the relationship between the organization 
of the people themselves and their usc-of materials to build 
houses and equip them. The Aztecs’ economy had the same 
basic simplicity as had their social organization; likewise it 
had the same flexibility in expanding to mect the needs of a 
growing poesie (1). 

ture was the basis of Aztec liie, and corn, ze шүл, 
was ie chief food plant. The cultivation of plants ensured a 
food supply near at hand, which was not subject to the fluctua—. 
rons of game, and thereby enabled man to take thought for 
the morrow. The clan system, as we have seen, recognized that 
the fruits of the land supported the tribe. Therefore, it was onl 
natural that the tribe should own and control the land which 

sipported ity members (2). (See Plate 38.) 

-The tribal council divided the land among: the clans, and 
the leaders of each, in tum, apportioned its share among the 
heads of families justly and equitably. Sections were also re- 
served for the maintenance of the chief and the temple staff, 
for war supplies arid the payment of tribute; thes: were wor- 
ked communally, with some amount, no doubr, of slave lab- 
our, At the death of a tenant. the land passed to his sons, If he 
died without issue the holding reverted to the clan for re-divis- 
ion, 2s was also the case if'a tenant failed to cultivate his plot for 


a period of two years, Such атн ср work equitably and 
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profitably for all concerned so long as a society was relatively 
static and plenty of arable land. was at hand, However, in the 
Valley of Mexico inequalities developed in the system. 

The growing population of the Valley tribes used up all the 
available land, and families or clans had ng way of addi 
their farm holdings, A plot which produced ample supplies foc 
asimall family mighr yield a bare subsistence or less for a larger 
one. Normal variation in the richness of soil would result in 
similar injustices. Under such conditions the chicfs and priests 
who lived off the public lands would be far better off than the 

ordinary citizen whose holding, generation by generation; 
tended to diminish, Thus friction leading to foreign war and 
imtcral revolt was bound to result whenever a tribe could 
not expand its territorial limits to meet the needs of its popula- 
tint Tlie considerable migrations, like those of the Culhuas to 
Texcoco and Tenochtitlan or the Mixtec people to. Texcoco 
years earlicr, had their basis in a. pressmg economic necessity 









3). 

The Tenocheas, who came late to the Valley, at a ime when 
land was at-a premium, had, we have seen, a difficult time m 
withstanding their hungry neighbours. Forced to retreat to 
islands in the lake, they met the land problem in the same in- 
genious way as did the Chaleas, Xochimilcas and the tribes 0 
the north-west, in Lake Zumpango. 

This method swas to create chinampas, the so-called floating 
gardens", The chinampa was, in reality, a-small artificial island 
made by scooping up mud from the marshy borders of the 
lakes and at first holding it in place by a revetment of reeds and 
later by trees whose roots bound the earth solidly together, 
Water flowed nro the narrow pits, making them ito canals: 
Fresh mud was-always added before planting, sa that the fer- 
tility of the earth was constantly renewed, The Tenochcas and 
ег neighbours thus converted веси sections of otherwise: 
unproductive marsh, flooded in the rainy season, into a grid of 
canals and fields, е Єй ӨР ЧЫЙ 8 сушы ашу by tlic 
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‘ing room: As the arty gtew it could inco! 
gardet-beds for house foundacions, while th 
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river-Hooded lands of the Nile Dele, Chinampa agriculture 
continues to-day in the districts of Xochimilco and. Chalco, 


where most of the vegetables are grown for the modern metro- 


polis of Mexico City, The inhabitants still ose the Aztec langu- 
agr and occupy the same lands 2s did their ancestors, renewing 
them each year by the same methods as used in Aztec times. The 


outlines of former beds may be seen for a considerable distance 


round about, since the modern draining of Lake Texcoco bis 
dried up much of the lake area of the Valley of Mexico (4)! 
(See Plate: 37, bottom.) 

When the Tenochcas moved into the lake they achieved liw- 
porate the adjacent 
' increase in popu- 
lation ‘could be fed by building new chinampes on the out- 






shirts of the farming ates. Thus much of their succes may be 


sttribured to the freedont from internal strife achieved by the 


relatively unlimited possibilities of diinampa agricultane. 


The Tenochcas supplemented their land hunger by another 
mein. In conquered territories. succesful warriors received 


grana of land which were worked by members of the defeated 
tribe. Small colonies sometimes lived off this land to guard 


apamsr revolt m the subjugated arca. Such pro passed 
from father to son, bat if there were no heir it EE to the 


tribal wuthoriry, not the dan in whieh the temne bad member- 
ship. Other sach lani must have been held for the henefir of the 
tclieious organization. Thus the central authority of Tenoch- 
titlan, and presuinably Texcoco as well, held considerable 
property to support the elaborate pomp of Church and. State 
without straimmg the resource of tlie mibesmen. The relative 
finidiry of mich real estate gave the tribal authority a where- 
withal to adjnst inequalities and dissatisfactions among the more 
ambitious tribal members. Naturally, as the Aztec peoples 
were less highly developed socially chan ourselves, they did not 
attain our own claborate-system: of rewards and adjustments 
by nens of federal, stzte and tnunicipa 
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А powerful Artec tribe had another source of support: tri- 
bute. The levies often consitted of foodstuffs and rave materials, 
both native and foreign to the Valley, and also included war- 
rior" and priests" costumes, mantles, pottery and other articles 
of craftsmanship. Distributed throughout the community these 
goods enriched both commumal enterprise and private cot 
venience (6), (See Plates.62, middle left, 64.) 

Manufacture and trade were beginning to play an important 
part in Aztec economy, although not to the extent of societics 
which have developed media of exchange, like money, and 
therefore cfiphasize personal wealth in the possessicn of sucli a 
commodity, Manufacture wai in the handicraft stage, carried 
оп at 3 — to the main butiness of raising food, Most 
households were selfsuthicient, making whatever they required 

in the way of tools, utensils or clothing. However, cermin 
town had access te natural resources which others had nocand 
developed special skill in exploiting them. A town might have 
a good clay bed, for example, and its pottery would be far 
superior to thar of surrounding communities, Another village 
would be especially successful in growing peppers, while a 
third might have in its territory.a good qualiry of obsidian or. » 
Hinr for making stobe tools: Thus such products would be ex- 
changed by one town for the produce of another and even rc- 
distributed by the same process, Shelli: from the Caribbean 
have been traded from hand to hand as far as the central United 
States, pottery vases from Salvador, were carried o distant 
Tepic! in Mexico; gold ornaments from Patara a аз 
votive offerings in the Sacred Well of Chichen Tees it Yucatan 
DR а nied by the 

on was acca per- 
fectly СЕ | tendency of individuals m exploit what m) 
made and omini wipe gender a ucal know- 
ridge grew 5 cializanion incre «cd, and the market became an 
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vals to which people came from great distances. Ac Tlaltelolco 
the daily market was a wonder of the Western world, exciting 
by its lavish variety the admiring envy of the Spaniards. The 
importance of the market still persists in Indian communities, 
so imuch so that in Guatemala the people travel miles to ex- 
change their produce, and so important is the market as a so- 
cial function that a merchant will not dispose of his produce 
except at that place, even though offered payment far in excess 
of is marker value (8). 

Barter was the only means of exchange, and value was es 
tablished by desirability and rarity. Money, an exchange 
medium of fixed value, did not exist. However, something 
had to be found which would balance an inequality of ex- 
change by being nor too valuable to we in adjusting small 
transactions and at the same time universally watited. "The ca- 
can bean answered this requirement and was easily portable as. 
well, The Aztecs were extremely fond of chocolate (the word 
itself is o£ Aztec derivation), so that beams were gladly con- 
verted into the national luxury drink. Quills of gold dust were 
sometimes used as an exchange medium, as were crescent- 
` Shaped kmves of thin-bearen copper. These last had not the 
common scceprance or the utiliry of cacao beans, although 
they represented casily portable value (9). 

_ - Thre most precious substance among the A 
pona resembling itm texture and colour. Borh jadeite and 

occur in the New World, and the American variety is 
Brg rsshable from the Asiatic stone, Uncut stones are sb 
dom seen to-day, for tliere it no lapidaria market in modem 
Middle America ûr he United States, whereas jade is still ex- 
temively worked in China, so thar men find it worth their 
while to search rivers in Burma for boulders of this rare sib- 
stance, (See Plate 3.) 

The testimony of the Conquistador Bernal Diaz is con- 
clusive on this pomt of value. Doring the tight when Cortés 
retreated from: Mexico, the leader, after taking off lis share of 
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treasure, turned the surplus over to his troops. و‎ 
Diaz, however, notcd Indian usage a ums | 
four jades which he was able to exchange lcs cid trick i in 
his words, ‘served me well in healing nry wounds and gather- 
mg me food’ (10). 

The Aztecs did not have our modern esteem for gold, so the 
Spaniards had great difficulty im getting it ar first. The Mexi- 
can Indians responded to the invaders" demands for obicets of 
value by offering jade and turquoise, these substances most 
precions to themselves, Such misouided compliance was highly 
iritanng to Cortés and his men, who had no ethnological 
training; nor, itis only fair to say, would they have wanted 
such education, were it available, Gold was valuable to the Az- 
tees only for the ornaments which could be made from it, and 
el have had an even greater value, since nodules were 

e and the Indians had no technique for smelting the ore 
(1) (See Plates 4647.) 

Thus the Aztecs did not hold our ideas of value and wealth. 
Yer they contributed much to our prosperity and well-being, 
partly through being forced as slaves to work the gold and 
silver mints, whose modern economic significance they so 
littl: understood, and even more through the enrichment of - 
the world’s supply of foods. In addition tocorn of several varie~ 
fies, the Aztecs developed many sorts of beans, a very nutritive 
addition to human dict because of the high protein content. 
Sqttash, gourds, chia, camotes, green and red peppers, alligator 
pears and romatoes were products of the versatile Middle 
American farmer, enriching the Aztec dict and. that of the 
modern world, Trade with southern Vera Cruz brought cho- 
keen vanilla and pineapples to the Aztec larder (+). e 

maguey plant, or agave, was important to asehol 
economy for i ‘Ares which was fermented to make a kind of 
beer. Nat only was this pulque used both as a tipple and a 
ceremonial intoxicant, but it had an important nutritive effect 
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as well in counterbalancing the lack of greens in the Mexican 
diet. The plant itself had many other met. Ite fibres could be 


‘twisted into twine or rope and woven into containers or even 


dlothing. The thoms were excellent needles and had a more 


ugubrious use as instruments for mortifying the fesh in, m 


ligious penances..The leaves as a whole were sometimes en- 
ployed in constructing shelters or m roofing hum. Small wonder 
that the maguey and the com plants were symbolized as god- 


desses antl worshipped accordingly. 


The Aztecs cultivated cotton in many varieties Tobacco 
they smoked for the most part in hollow reeds as a sort of 


‘cigarette. Late in their history they also used elbow-shaped 


pips. probably for sonic ceremonial purpose, much as our 
modern Pueblos restrict pipeamoking to rain-inducing rituals, 


They consumed quantities ОЁ сора! уши ж insense diring re- 


[Шош ceremonies and obtained rubber from Vera Cruz and 


- the south, as well as from the dwarf guzyule plant found ш 


northern Mexico, The Aztec, like us; found this material m- 


"dispensable ro their culture; for balls in their ceremonial game, 


tlachili; and 23:2. gum to fix feathers and other. adornments to 
costumes. Bitumen, which came from the oil seepages i Vera 
Cruz, had its fimetion a am adhesive and aya body-paint, In 





western Mexico the Indians prepared a serviceable суш 


which they used oo coat gourds and wooden trays. Tili in- 
complete list of plants and substances cultivated aud exploited 
by the Agrees and their neiglibours erees am idea of our deep 
indebtedríess to these past civilizations. The original inventar 
und innovators are lostin the black obscurity of American hie 
tory, bur the fruit of their ingenuity plays an important part in 
As opposed to wealth o planas; Aztecs were in 

s E‏ د اک ر 
of which was bred for food, but they never used this animal‏ 
nsport, ax did Indians of our Northern plains. The tur-‏ 

оа Быр Мы Анд ш ана ЕЛ Арын there is some 
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evidence that they bred geese, E quail also. Ini plinti- 
tions of the nopal cactus they carefully tended the cochineal 
bug for the rich crimon dye it yielded when crashed. A second 

insect, the magucy slug, still retzins its place as delicacy of 
the Mexican table, served with another typically Aztee dish, 
guacamole,” a thick worxtare of tomar, alligatòr pear and chile. 

Hunting; when possible, produced food, but as earl yas Upper 
Middle Culture times the deer had been nearly all killed off. 
The seasonal tnigration of the birds, which sail vine the lakes 
of Mexico, offered a prafision o£ gecse, ducks and other wild 
fowl Small fih, netted or speared with a trident, were seanc- 
times consumed, and the eggs which a certain Hy lays ont the 
lakes were made into a pate efl caten in Mexican com 
tirs The high funcionarias, since they were supported by the 
community, kept à much better table ran tlie poor, who lived 
meagrely off the produce of their own fields ; the daily repast 
of Montezuma was described by the Spanish conquerors as the 
height of Eucullan luxury (13). 

Tools showed relatively. little: variation from Middle Cul- 
ture to Aztec times: The cos, or digging-stick, was the chict 
farming initrument, and the metate and mano even now reduce 
the kernels of corm to Hour. Stone tools still persisted for cut- 
ting and grinding, and cold-beaten copper was ig to 
find favour as a material for needles, axes and ornaments, The 
voleanic obs because of its sharp edges and irs abunr- 
Mice ee apu ob tic cis d Ml OA 
The simple loom and the weighted spindle were sufficient 
equipment for the weavers, and pottery had a variety of uses 
in the storage and service of food. "The bow, throwing-itici 
lance and club were the chief weapons. By and large, mechani- 
cal inventiveness: wat not conspicuous in Aztec culture, al- 
though craftsmanship, chrough the superior use of simple tools, 
was developed to à high degree, as we shall show in the nexe 
chapter, (See Plates 35, bottom left, 35.) 

| | b Wibo sy. 
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The great cities of the Aztecs had theie origin in the simple 
villages of sedentary tribesmen. Just 28 in their social organiza- 
tiori and economy, there was a simple base, comparable to the 
settlements of some of our sedentary North American tribes. 
The houses on the outlying chinampas repres the primitive 
stare of Aztec housing. These were huts with thatched roofs 
resting on walls of wattles smeared with mud, a type of shelter 
probably in use in Middle Culture times and persisting 2000 
years later in the Indian villages of present-day Mexico. (Sce 
Plate 42.) 

More imposing establishments: graced the older portions of 
the city, where gencrations of successive residents had broughr 
care, renovation and innovation to domestic architecture. Each 
house rested on a raised platform faced with stone, which 
= some protection against floods. Rooms for social pur- 

sleeping, cooking, ногаре and quartering slaves were ar- 
A R ogc ER about a central court. The house 
walls had stone bases and, сосин бое wealth ot teste Ob 
the owner, were finished in stone or adobe. The roof was con- 
structed by covering crossbeams with small poles tightly fitted 
together and spreading a layer of lime-plaster over the whole. 
(As there were no windows, the houses had to be shallow. To 
admit light and air the buildings were usually two rooms 
deep and prolonged according to taste and wealth. The back 
Toom, which contained a hearth for cooking, was completely 
enclosed save for the door to the outer chamber, which was 
left largely « open on the patio side, columna or short wing walls 
supporting the tafters. Two-storey houses probably did not 
exist before che Conquest, bur there are cates where, to have 
light and circulation of air, a rear court with its surrounding 
rooms was.clevated on a platform to the height of the roofs 
of the rooms around the patio in front (14). (Scc Plate 41.) 

Recent excavations in the palace of the chicf of Chiconau- 
hila; a fief of Texcoco, revealed interesting data on the growth 
"of a chiefly establishment. This: palace was continually being 
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rebuilt and expanded to meert the demands ofa growing popu- 
lation and richer economy. Patios were arranged at different 
levels, according to the plan described above. ТЬе сийе 
oS Gas EGE онан оа otthnacan plan, but the 
later chambers were more spacious and open to sun and air. 
Each renovation called for more space, so that, allowing a 
family of five to cach hearth, che entourage of the chief more 
than trebled in a century and 4 quarter (13). (See Plate 43.) 

The plua of an Aztec town tended to have a rectangular 
form, since the division of the land among the clans usually fol- 
lowed amore or less orderly rectilinear pattern, A central plaza 
was essential for communal gatherings; the marker and the 
principal structures, like the main temple and the chief^s quar- 
ters, were situated ar this point. in Tenochntlan, which was rc- 
ported to liave 60,006 Gres or hearths, or, figurmg on the same 
basis as above, 300,000 people, additional centres existed for 
each clan and for the four larger districts into which the city. 
was divided for administrative purposes (16). (Sec Plate 47, 
to 





р.) 

We have been left a description of an. Aztec city in 1524 
by a Spanish monk, Fray Toribio de Benavente, called | 
the Indians 'Morolinia’, or ‘ poor’, in reference to his Francis 
can simplicity of life. His first-hand observations have a fresh 


reality: 

"They called these temples tencallis, and we found all over the 
land that in the best part of the settlement they made a great 
quadrangular court, which, in the largest pueblo, was one 
crossbow shot fram one comer te another, while in the smal- 
ler places it was not as large. This court they enclosed by a wall, 
many of which enclosures were with battlements; the entraiias 
looking towards the chief highways and sereets, which all eer 
minated at the court, and even, in order to still more honour 
thcit temples, they led their roads up to these in a straight fine 
from two and three leagues" distance. It was a 
pers to ы а КОРЕ И cick ett. ow Pod 
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the quarters and the minor places, the roadways all led up-in-a 
straighr ime to the courts ОЁ the reorallis .. the devil did not 


content himself with the aforesaid teocallir, but in cach puchlo 


and in cach quarter, as far asa quarter of one league olf, there 
were other small courts containing, sometime: only one, 


-gometinies three or four teveallis..." (17). 


“The streets of Tenochtitlan were the canals bordered by fode- 
paths, and frequent bridges allowed. easy access to all pars of 
the town. Three preat causeways led north, west and south 


to. the mainland, touching it respectively at Tepeyac, now 
Guadalupe, Tiacopan, now Tacuba, and Coyoacan. Canals 
paralleled ‘these main roadways where they entered the city 


proper, following them as Far as their terminus at the main pla- 


a; Two agqueducts ako joined the city to the mainland. The 


ene to Chapultepec seems to liave been comtructed exclusively 


-to carry water, and had two channels, so that when ‘one was 


belts cleaned or repaired, the other could remain in use. The 


Copaan aqueduct, built liter by Ahuizzotl may well have 
followed the great southern causeway, The problem of sant 


tian iust lave been serious, but boats were tied tp at strategic 
points for public-use, and when filled therr contents were sold 
to fertilize the fields.Portery vessels were kept in the houses to 

neme, which the Aztec used asa mordant in dyeing 


cloth. Hence sunlight and these simple methods: for geting 
fresh water and disposinir of affal kcpt down rhe pestilence that 


besct the city in Spanish times when the ancient methods of 


“sanitation were abandoned (18). 


A city 1o advantagcously situated had no need of fortifica- 


Bouts, and formal military architecture was rare. The temples, 





ich dominated the city, were natural strong-points ; deed, 


the hieroglyph for the capture of a town was the burning of 


a temple, an indignity to which no people would submit un 
leas driven from this last rallying point. 

“The temples: had. stone or rubble walls surmounted by a 
high roof, the construction of which consisted of a cribwork 
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of logs, either thatched with straw or covered with plaster. 
Each temple msimilly hada chamber and an antechamber, and 
in some cases two or even three shrines rested on the same 
platform. This platform or substrucrure gave heighr and mass 
bo the temple. “The-nsiiil practite was to lay up rough sons, 





et in adobe or liie, into a truncated. pyramid, ће sider of 


which were broken up by three narrow setbacks and by a steep 

ramp leading ro the top. Hea aE E 
ilabs, and addirional blocks were laid along the ramp to make 
the sa. Wide balustrades bordered the starcase, and often 
ended: im gigantic serpent heads: Aztec construction was the 
umplet type ofengineering, but imposing architectural cHects 
were gamed by the conmsimmmiate arustic sense and superb 
craftmanship of the builders (19), (See Plites so~r.) 

The adequare, even imposing, liousine of the Aztecs and 
(heir gods by no means eclipsed their reg Clothing, besides 
protecting man from the weather, has an important social 
hinction, It i.a guide to rhe sex, age, group, осиру rank 
and even character of is wearer, The simple and standardized 


dothing of our 1 modem sociecy performs the same service, and 





witha moment s observation one can tell much. about a stram- | 


ger from his clothes. The Aztecs, like many peoples of the 
world, strove by their dress to accentate the social differences 
between people and pomp and panoply dominated tlieir cos- 
tumi On the barbaric splendour ot igh civilian dress was 
superimposed the fantastic garb of the priests аш} 









priestesses m 
their impersonation of the complex and ornately represented 


divinizies in their pantheon (20). 
The macelual, or ordinary tribesman, left his head ипсоу- 
тта his hair long, and customarily wore а. тах}, ar loín-cloth, 








mantle knortez over one shoulder, са efle a 


n HO, fibre im cold weather. Wowieo vetapped ibis 
their loms a finely woven cloch, which they susained with a 
narrow belt. A sleeveless over, or kulpi, conpleted their 
costume. Тісу plaited their hair into brads, sometimes amter- 
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heads. This woman's costume may still be seen in many parts 
of Indian Mexico. (Sec Plates 33-6.) 

The poor made their garments of maguey fibre ог coarse 
cotton, The rich wore the same clothing fashioned from finer 
textures and decorated with elaborate embroidery. The many 
mame? given to the different kinds of mantles show their mter- 
est and : importance to the wearers. Wool was almost never 
made into cloth, since dog-hair was all they had, bur feather 
cloaks were highly esteemed. Chiefs wore a. Billet of lexther 
from which hung two tassels, and administrative chiefs had a 
sort of diadem of gold or jade and turquoise 2s 3 badge of otfice- 

The warriors frankly gloried in their costumes. Rich man- 
ter and ornate fearher headdresses were not enough for some, 
who carned on their shoulders a harness of wicker supporting 
an elaborate structure in feather mosaic. Others wore costumes 
modelled on the appearance of an ocelot or an eagle, On speci- 
ied occasions the priests assumed the dress of the gods and god- 
desses, whose costumes were sumptuousand ornare and defined 
by exacting ritualisoc marks of identification. (See Plate бт.) 

Jewellery consisted of ornaments of copper, gold and silver, 
shell, various-coloured stones, like jade, curquoise, 
opal or moonstone, and motaics Ind on a backing of day; 
wood or teed. Large plugs were inserted in the ear-lobes of men 
and women alike. Men often wore ornaments passed through 
she septum of the nose or suspended from a slit in the lower lip. 
Elaborat necklaces and pendants, armilets anil leg bracelets, 
gave brilliance ta a costume for state occasions. Cosmeties 
were not used to touch up nature, as with us, but instead a lav- 
ish application of fice and body paints in ced; blue, yellow, 
gréen and black enhanced with prismatic richness the softer 
‘tones-of their brown flesh, (Sec Plates 46-7.) 

iti is obvious that the Aztecs were no pitiable, craven sav- 

ages. They lived upon variegated and delicious foods and dwelt 
in 08 that were comfortable and airy: Their dress: stimu- 





muxo ut 
lated che exorcise of merited M ek not to be con- 


enabled them to take advantage of their personal 1 pritudes and 
exchange the products of their own creation for whatever 
they lacked. Articles for daily and ceremonial we were made 
with the loving care of master artisans, and rare indeed was the 
object thar did it the impress of some little decorative - 
touch that makes a pleasant possession of a drab utensil. Their 
zraíts deserve to themselves a complete chapter. 





CHAPTER VIII 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


A consideration af low the Aztecs attained а Мой degree af shilful 
eraftemanitp utl re larieely jew meciuetieal aids 


CRAFTSMANSHIP allows an exercise of the creative impuliéc, 
satisfying the individual through his domination of the raw 
material, In our modern mechanized age mos of us suffer 
from the lick of opportunity to create, since almost eve 

we we comes machine-made, and not even the skilled mech- 
апіс feels thar his ingenuity and craftsmanship alone have 
produced a useful and attractive object. The ordinary modern 
floats ike Mohammed's coffin, without contact with che earth 
on which he Ives oc the universe of which be wan mimi 
mal part. The Aztec, liowever, lived in the most intimate con- 
tect with Nature in ite finire and infinite imanifesanons, He- 
cause his Conscious being was set-in terms of the group mind, 
he seldom fle that sensation, common to the Western intel- 
lect, of having cut himself from the tree o£ natural existence 
with the saw of his own reason, 

The home prodnetion of articles for daily We prave an ime 
perus to craftsmanship, smee wealth and prosperity day in a 
man 4 posiessions, mot in the abstract ownership of rights to 
the work of others. Thusa successiu! man hada well-made 
house, finely. fashioned and decorative clothing, carefully 
worked utensils and tools and. wellrended. and | 
Ве, while in U ои] inan had a small and Ere 
equipment. Yet except for the intervention of natural disaster 
the differential was due largely to the ability ofa man and. his 
howchold to produce with their own hands the symbols of 
ee dalizec odor tor eque 











broker had small | 
its distribunon. (1). 
The gods aho stimulated good as Every home 


hud an altar, and every act was accomplished! through the f- 


vour of some deity. Ceremonies to appease these custodians of 
natural force were of frequent occurrence. Thus the use of 
symbols, referring to the god whose favour was sought, came 
to exercise an important influence on design. Since a man does 
reverence with his most esteemed social attitudes and his best 
material possessions, cach household must try co surpass its 
previous efforts to honour the gods. The temple equipment, 
therefor, tended to represent the cream of local cra tirmmanslut 
Work in stone, the most durable natural substance avail- 
able, is a common eauge of human ability, Since the tools last 








for ever, it is posible to compare the technical abilities of 


peoples Over an enormous span of hunan history. However, 
for Waste {шр projectile paints, axes, grinding stones, 
and the like, satisfactory forms are reached fairly carly, and 
ааа in proportion to cultural advances in other dir- 
cotions. Thus the arrow or the darr potnes of Aztec times were 
nor techmically better than: chose wed by che Middle Culture 
peoples. However, the technical demands of the sacrificial cult 
called fora heavy, broad-bladed flint that could tear through 
human Hesh at a male stroke, and this type of knife; not und 
in carher horizons, was produced commonly with the extra 
care in chipping which ix to be expected ina ceremonial 
object, (See Plate бо.) 

The three-legged mette, or grinding-stone, was not better. 
made in Aztec times than before. [n Middle Culmre and Tol- 
tec times it had an edge, so that che merlapil (sor of the meture, 
Lê, тата, or grinding scone) was bevelled and fired within the 
confined space. The Artec metate was flat; and. the sano had 
swollen handles, projecting on cither sidc of the grinding sur- 
face of the merate. Tlieve never hod he silica tS Beak j 
back grinding corn ina metare, so thar I have no-way of know 
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mig whether this represents a technical advance оға пите 
change in style. 

The demands of ritual necessitated stone boxes for burning: 
and, storing human hearts. These boxes were pecked out of 
laya and lavishly decorated 1mside and out with relicfs, referr— 
ing symbolically to che gods for whom the sacrifice was made. 
Some of these eagle vases (cusulixicalli 3) fill into chat area of 
superior crafismanship wc designate in our own culture by the 
terim ' fine art. The great circular cup, ordered by Tizoc and 
ntiscalled the Sacrificial Stone, 8 fer in diameter and 24 feet 
thick, attained the stature of a monument. Stone incense-bur- 
nets, often in the form of the Old God, were common in Tol- 
ter and tare in Upper Middle Culture times. The quantity of 
xligious sculpture, produced chiefly in late Aztec times, to 
judge from the style, did not detract from the quality of the 
workmanship, so strong was the control of religious and social 

factors (2). (See Plate 55, bortom left.) 

Obsidian must have had important economic value for the 
Valley peoples, and since volcanic glass is portable and very 
useful for its sharp cutting edge, it was widely traded to the 
tribes of nom-voleanie region: Techniques were established 
early in the Middle Culture, and the art of polishing this stone 
was known to the Teotihuacim Tolrecs, who urilized it as eyes 
forthe idols of the Templeof Quetzalcoatl. Ceremonial blood- 
letting called for a constant supply of thin blades (made by 
pressure flaking), some of which are exquisitely long and nar- 
row, Yet scalpels of comparable fineness were made in Toltec 
and Mazapan times as well, Indeed; rhe principal mnovation of 
the Aztecs was In fashioning vases from obsidian, a formidable 
tik, owing to its hardness (3).- 

The staking of mirror called mach ingenuity into play, 
They are so rare that they must have been ised solely for ri- 
tualistic magic. Blocks of obsidian were sometimes polished to 
produce an eerie and mysterious reflection, However, irom py- 

È kwowshematii. 
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examples had thin pyrite flakes laid in a mosaic and glued toa 
background of wood or shell. In another technique used on the 
coast the artisan detached 2 surface of pyrites in its matrix of 
slate, burnishing onc side and carving the other to fashion a 
mirror with 4 carved back. One example, at lexit, is known at 
1 mirror of marcasire with its surface so ground as to produce 

Stone sculpture we shall consider more conveniently under 
art, but the mass production of dressed stone for building mist 
have required patience and skill to accomplish. Stone-working 
throughout Middle America watachieved without metal toals, 
Flaking and chipping for the hard stones, pecking ama ham- 
mering For the softer ones, were the preliminary steps in every 
and sand often completed the process. Some hard stones seem 
to have been detached from their matrix by applying the abra- 
sive and sawing with-a. cord of rawhide or a tool. of harder 
stone, The Middle American people alio. developed. tubular 
drills of bone and reed, which, rotated by a bow and aided by 
am abrasive, could hollow out vases or bore our places that 
were otherwise inaccessible ro the clumsy tools of thc time 15], 

Save for descriptions and drawings, the destruction of time 
and man has left us only a fes examples of the weayer’s art. 
Wezving of «eme Eind is very old, and no people, however 
primitive, exist in the world to-day who do not make at leas 
iome kind of basketry. Textiles are made ss a rale by higher 
groups, but they are found in the American continent at part 
of the material equipment of peoples who kad not yer laned 
how to make pottery. An early example of cloth, combining 
threads of cotton with some fibre like yucca, was found in the 
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America. Design and the atrangement of elements are more 
patterns appear in pictures of Aztec clothing, tine embroider 
could produce the effect of curvilinear designs or even natural- 
istic patterns drawn from the regional flora. Batik and fe dye 
ing alse enriched the decoration of Aztec clothing. Other pro- 
cesses produced the effect of velvet and brocade, and some: 
garment even imitated in texture and pattern the skins of 
animals. judged ona visual basis, the designs on. Aztec elodh- 
ing were by no means inferior to those of the celebrated textile 
art of Indian Peru. However, we have no positive evidence that 
technical development of. Aztec weaving was equal to Pens 
vian, for thosc ancient Soutli American weavers knew antl 
practised every method knownto manand even a few unique 
to themselves (6). (See Plates 33-67 62, middle left; 64.) 

Feather mosaic is probably an old craft, since evidence seems 

to show that it was known to the Upper Middle Cultures. 
Feathet- and the technically allied fur-cloth appear in primi- 
tive horizon in North America. The process consisted in tying 
the stems af feathers into a fabric during the weaving process. 
Feather-workers adorned shiclds in this way, dispersing the 
feathers co represent animals or else purely decorative designs, 
They made cloaks, too, and created sumptuous insignia worn 
on the head or harnessed to the body. In these objects the 
blending of colours was so delicate and perfect as to rival 
peintings As late as the nineteenth century, although the art 
from daily life in this medium, and to-day the} make charm- 
ing pictures for the tourists with cardboard, feathers and glue 
(7). (See Plate 45.) 

Feather mosaic had an early counterpart in stone and shell: 
we found a turquoise mosaic in a Lower Middle Culture grave, 
The wooden handles of sacrificial knives were sometimes oma 
tented in this way, as were masks, shields and ever small go 
ormmamencs. A four de force of the mosaic worker i3 a wood 
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shicld from the Mixteca, on which lite pieces of turquoise 
were fitted together in a relief sculpture depicting a religiow: 
scene (8). (See Plates 48; 62, top.) | | 

Mosaic workers utilized stones of different colours and shells 
of various kinds. Pure designs were common, but elements re 
presenting the costume or the body-paint were shown when 
the mosaic covered a figure in wood or stone. An applicanon 
ol mosaic on a larger scale was frequent in architecture, a ven- 
cer af cut stone being applied to the rubble ofa platform or 
building. The temples of Mitla, Oaxaca, influenced by thesame 
Mixteca-Puebla culture to which Aztec civilization owed its 
origin, are masterpieces of this technique, for individual blocks 
have their surfaces carved to fit together in an intricate pe 
metric design (9). (See Plate 11, rop). 

The wood-workers, owing to the impermanence of their 
medium, have left litle to exhibit their prowess, but the few 
surviving- masks, idals, drums. and aras or throwing- 
boards, bear ample witness to their superb craftsmanship. The 
very fact that they had to work wood with stone tools makes 
their achievement noteworthy, Their copper tools were dui] 
anil unserviceable in curing even the softer woods, and these 
implements came into use relativel v late iti Aztec times (то). 
(See Plate $4, cop.) 

ood was used extensively in buildings for rook-beams 

and door-jambs. A beam in the palace at Texcoco was go feer 
long and $ feet thick, so thar its prepar ation and tratisport must 
have been an arduous task. There was probably litte use of 

planks in Aztec building, since it would be difficult to. prepare 

them with the rudimentary equipment at Aztec disposal, and 

adobes and plaster were easier to make and just as serviceable. 
Wooden canoes, however, were essential for life in the lakes. 

Some were dugouts hollowed out by fire, but others, to 

judge from the type used by che Xochimilean Indians to-day, 
were IHat-hottomed punts, constructed of planks which were 

probably ted together in Aztec times rather than pegged, as 
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they are to-day; The portable bridjes used to cross the canals 
werealto simple combinations of planks, or planks resting on 
beans. (See Plate 35, bottom left.) 

Furniture, which in European culture has done much hon- 
Our to the wood-worker, was little used in Mexico. Mats suf- 
fced for beds and seats: High dignitaries sat on à sort of wood- 
en throne which had legs and often a back and was called рай, 
from which the Mexican word equipale fora modern -wicker= 
work and leather chair is derived. Mention i made of screens 
and chests and ornamental sheathine for room interiors But 
mo examples are left for us to judge their crafismanship. (Sée 
Plate 36, top right.) 

The wooden drum, on whicli musicians beat out ceremon- 
fal thythims, were handsomely carved, as befitted their reli- 
gom use, There were rwo types, a vertically cylindrical drum. 
Ahwehuer!*), which bad a skin head, and a horizonrally cylin- 
drical drum (teponaztli 1), the top of which was slotted to form 
rwo tongues. While the notes differed, thece was usually the 
same interval berween the resonant sounds emitted when the: 
tongues were struck. The task of reaching the pitch must have 
been excessively difficult, for the wood liad'to be hallowed by 
Öre ind then chiselled to a nicety. At times the artist fashioned 
these drums to represent a crouching man ot animal, Masks 
were often wed in temple ceremonies when a god sss im- 
personated, and ceremonial saff were part of this equipment. 
50, alo, were the throwing-boards, or atl-aels, with which a 
wartior flung a javelin, the lengthening of the arm thereby 
giving the missile an increased propulsive force. Some of these 
atlatls were most delicately carved and represent the best of 
Aztec design, (Sec Plate 44, top.) 

Metallurgy was in its infancy. Copper was cold-hammere 
the art of adding alloys to make bronze had not reached Mad. 
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gold and copper were adopted by Mexican goldar 
i, way-waytl 3, te-po-uae di. 








per was: cist into bell ado omaments, and the process, 
desired shige ЖЗ ОЗЕП n £y: ofer which was dusted 
finely-ground charcoal, followed by an éven layer of wax. 
This coating wai also dusted with charcoal and the whole en- 
closed in clay, which was perforated at the top and bottom. 
The molten metal was poured in at the upper hole after che 
wax was melted and the lower orifice plugged. When the 
metal cooled the cast was broken and the finished object r 
moved (r1). (See Places 4-7.) — 

Although most of the native goldwork found its way to the 
Spanish melting-pot a few lovely ornaments survived; in roza 
the quantity was more tin doubled by Dr Alfouso Caso s dís- 
Smeg of the widisturbed tomib of a high Mixtec official The 
design and shape of thes necklaces, carpluosand rings, by their 
iheer суе ani) bulk, make опг c realize thar the Spanish de- 
criptans of Cortés’ loot understated the rich abiliry: of the 
Aztec goldsmidhs (12). 

Mctal-working, without much question, had its origin m 
Ecqador or Peru, and various techniques were transmuted up 
the Pacific coast to Panama and Costa’ Rica, where i 
gold-working industries were founded. Although E 
vening area produced little metal, another centre was atab- 
lnhed in Oaxaca in Mixtec times: The Oaxacan огпапидиз, 
although deficient in some of the southern teebnical develop- 
menti, surpass in deson aiid workmanship the bes af the older 
galdework of Peru xd Ecuador (13): P M 

‘Metallurgy seems to live arrived late m Mexico, certainly’ 
noe before the eleventh ecntury. Mentions of copper in Toltee 
times refer more probably to the Dynastic Period that tọ that 
of Teotili 1 know of neither copper nor gold which 
coins Bens th rely Oe RAO BR ces eee Middle 
American civilizations, Mong teme hollow: chy oy belly fromm 
the lare "Toltec occupation 

















of Azcaporzalco tuntalizingly sug- 
gest metal prototypes. ‘Towards die ose of Ebe ade pie 
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Civilization phase, and more especially during the domination 
of Mixteca—Pucbla culture, there are consistent occurrences of 
metal objects. 

Mining methods were rudimentary. Gold was collected in 
nugget form or panned as dust; copper also was mined as no- 
dukis or nuggets; silver, which seldom occurs pure in nature, 
was for this reason rarely converted Inte ornaments. The melt- 
ing furnaces were heated with charcoal and their draught forc- 
ed by a man blowing on the embers through a tube: The cast- 
ing we have already described. This work in gold, one of the 
great wonders of the Conquest, was achieved by the same 
simple methods of all Aztec handiwork and was another 
triumph of sheer skill, unassisted by technical aids. 

Pottery making was the greatest New World craft, and pro- 
bably no other continent has süch a complex range of form 
and design. The pliability of clay made it easy. ro work, and 

ing was simple, so that pottery products were an important 
part of Indian craftsmanship. In the Valley of Mexico we have 
no trace of people before the introduction of pottery, and in 
the chapters in Indian: history we have seen how every tribe, 
almost every village, had is own particular style, which 
Changed: gradually through slow shifty in the popular taste 
as ime wore on, In the absence of written records the archae- 
ologists fortunately have been able to rely on pottery styles to 
peg Ош їп timc and space the relationships of these ancient 
- and forgotten tribes, and thus lay a basis for New World his- 
tory (14). | 
The Aztecs, like all the other New World peoples, did not 
use thc potter's wheel, but built up their vessels with strips of 
clay, relying on their keen eye and sensitive fingers to achieve 
the desired shape. They did not we moulds to form their vet 
sels, as was occasionally done in. late ‘Teotihwacan times; nor, 
apparently, did they make wie of the kabal, a block on which 
Yucatecan. potters rested their vessels and which they: turned 

with their feet in shaping the raw clay. 
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“The Aztecs had an abundance of finely-textured clay, orange 
after firing, from which they fashioned vessels for se sions 
and service of food. The potters of Culhuacan used this ware 
first, making plates with Hat bottoms resting on. cylindrical 
legs (15). On die floors they painted curvilinear designs which 
were sometimes faintly naturalistic. In the second period, when 
rhe manufacture of this ware became popular all over the nor- 
them Valley, the vessels were made more coarsely, and the 
hollow legs degenerated to thick, elongated cones (16). The 
decoration ‘was converted into an abstract combination of cur- 
vilinear motifs that had the quality of European scriptwriting. 
It contrast to the usual rectilinear quality of Middle American 
design, it may be more than a coincidence that the introduction 
of this style at the beginning of the fourteenth century was. 
contemparancous with the traditional date of the diffusion of 
picture writing by the peoples front the Mixteca. (See Plite 
29, third row.) 

The third phase of dus style, made during the fifteenth ceri- 
tury, siw a gradual conversion of the hine-work into crude, 
continuous patterns, but the construction of the vessels proper 
was much finer (17). A few potters rajected this slovenly 
manner and drew elaborate geometric designs. The: closely 
parallel lines in some of these patterns were done frechand on 
the curved interior surfaces of the bowls, revealing extra- 
ordinary control in draughtemanship. Perhaps in trade, perhaps 
in tribute, many foreign vases were introduced at this time 
and stimulated the local potters to develop new styles of their 
own. 

In the fourth period, during the chicftaincy of Montezuma, 
the potters broke away from these extremes of concentrated 
meticulousness and slovenly linework. Naturalism found fay- 
our, with birds; fish and plants used as designs and executed 
with that careless finesse of brushwork which characterizes 
Japanese sepia drawing. After the Conquest draughtmen accus- 

tomed ко working in this style were able to copy accurately 
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such elements of Spanish design ex the double eagle of 
Charles V:and the coats of arms of nobles (18), (See Plite 33, 


n E pottery was made Ipcally, usually consisting of 
dred slip, or wash, adorned witha geometric design in black 
draughtsmanship characterized rhe fourteeath-century wane 
ln the fifteenth ceurary the hands of the potters loosenedso that 
they were able to paint more sophisticated designs on vessels 





25 1hin and delicate as any pottery ever made in the Americas. 
Trade wares were rare at first and emanared chiefly from Pue- 
bla, but in the fifteenth century the qualiry and quantity im- 
proved, indicating the effects of trade and tribute, The histori 
cal reports that Texcoco was culturally superior to Tenochrit- 
lan: are bome ott by archaeology; the Texcocan wares, a= 
though following the same tryles as the Tenochcan, were bet- 
ter made and had a greater variety of design. Alo therc i$ evi- 
dence of more trade with forcign tribes (19); (Sec Plates 30-3.) 
Goblets were made for pulque; graters were made forgrimi~ 
ing chilis, and clay vessels were made for every conceivable 
use; one form, was.a small oval platter with a special comparz- 
ment for sauce, resembling the ‘blue-plate special’ dishes of 
our modern restaurants: The circular roaster or griddle for 
cooking tortillas came in with Mazapan culture and continued 
to be popular through Aztec times. The bottoms of griddles 
were toughened so that heat would penetrate rapidly and 
evenly to the dough on the smoothed upper surface, ^ 
Clay utensilis had their use i weaving. The Aztec spinner 
rested the end of her distail in exquisite litle cups, often char- 
mingly ornamented. Her spindle weights were also made of 
baked clay, In the fourteenth century these were heavy and 
had holes large enough for a heavy spindle, Often their bum 
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distinguish them. from beads. This reduction in size perhaps in- 


dicates thé spinning of more delicate cotton threads. 
The spindle weight, or whorl, has an important bearing on 
discussions as to whether or not the Aztecs knew the wheel. 


The weight had the fimction of a flywheel in-accelerating the. 


rotation of the distaff. The explorer Chamay apparently mis- 
took spindle whorls for wheels which mighs have been at- 
tached to toy clay an us explanation isnot 





seriously considered ow for later research hus proved the. 


existence of jointed dolls in both Toltec and Atecc times. 
These had holes in their bodies through which strings were 


passed, attaching the arms and legs, which were similarly per- | 
forated. 1n. 1940 Dr Süzling discovered. seme clay animali- 
which rested on rollers, sabes of clay probably connected by 


wooden axles; socketed ta holes in the legs. This knowledge 
docs noc seem to have been pur to any efficient use. In the his- 
tory of invention there are several similar cases, notably the 


Chinese discovery of gunpowder, They used it to make a noise: 


in ceremonies, but not until the Europeans took over the sub- 

stance did its application have any practical purpose. 
In Aztec E SE ba yeas the usual medium used 
ücing the limmas form, The Bgurine cult, which in 





Middle Culture and Toltec timesmanifested the chief develop-- 


ment of die plastic arts, became insignificant. The usc of the 
mould’ did sot induce superior craftsmen to fashion even the 
originals. Yet in these dull reproductiom of god: and godde 





there still {orks chat ability to capture the spark of essential Vi- 


tality so characteristic of this field of art m carlier times. Curi- 


ously enongh, the goddesses, more kindly aud less ridden with 
abstract virtues than the gods, usually «чура торорга these: 


snctent idol makers that resulted in. perfectly « 
figures (20), (See Plane 29, bottom row.) 
Pottery was tot confined to household chattels; n 





ornaments of baked lay were made to adorn the temples 
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Sun-dried adobes were commonily tused for general house con- 


suction. However, they were sometimes fired into. bricks 
which formed the back walls of fireplaces or were substituted 
for dressed stone in the corners of buildings. A temple ar Tiza- 
rubble faced with cut stone was preferred as a general building 
material for temples. Before the great temples, braziers the 
height of a man combined ritualistic wefulness with archi- 
tectural omament. Cones of baked clay were used as studding 


to keep the plaster from slipping off the temple walls and to 


serve as a decorative element as well (21). 

The Mexican craftsmen had at hand an abundance of good 
pottery clay, which from the earliest times provided a medium 

t plastic experiment and experience, Work in clay created: 
the background for thar sureness and security in creation that 
stands out in the later Mexican sculpture in stone and wood. 
According to our. Western standards, clay is a substance in- 
fetior to wood or stone for plastic expression, However, the 
ancient Mexicans, like the old Chinese, considered it fit for 
the finest examples of their arts and crafts. 

‘Mexican craftsmanship, whatever the tribe and whatever 
the cra, was superb in that it answered the necessities and ideals 


_of both the time and the people. There is little evidence of a 


wide gap between superior and inferior workmanship, as in 
our Western ecivilizadon, where there is less need or oppor- 
tunity for high-grade handwork. In unindividualised societies 
the general skills of the tribesmen, so far as can be judged by 
their work, follow a mote even course than in elaborated and 
specialized groups. To tum such craftsmanship into art re- 


quired a mere flick of the switch of social demand. The arts, 
as considered in the next chapters, were just projections of the 


The measure of Aztec civilization cannot be gauged solely 


by its technical achievements. The arts and crafts transcend the 
products of Old World peoples at the same mechanics level. 
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The spirit of the Aztec people, as exemplified in their religious 
art, seared SE Каа ЫТЫ Не сизел. ОРАП 
those ancient civilizations, like Egypt and Mesopotamia, whose 
monuments reflect the glory of their builders religious dr- 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE FINE ARTS 


A consideration of those uspects of Aztec craftenamship which we 
segregate a3 Fine Art 


Tre Aztecs did not’ have a term for ‘fine arts’; ner did they 
E about aesthetics, nor make objects to be contemplated 
for their beauty alone. They liad none of the socially sterile ar 
tudes towards art which wc adopt in our own culture, In- 
steril, they recognized'the valut of superior wotkmanihip and 
used its prodiets to honotir the gods who were intermediaries 
5. between ran and the infinite power of the universe. Aztec art, 
— 3n this cesperz, ino dilfereat from the great traditions ancestral 
Pour modern aesthetic. Religion has always evoked man's 
best in thought and deed so long az human sociery believed that 

religion was essential ta its survival (r): | 
| Aatecart-was powerfilingrchitecture and sculpture, weak in 
| Pairing and drawing. The dance Wat more advanced than 
mamic, ami literaturo, in the absence of an cffective siethod of 
iting; was confined! to the evanescent output of oratory, 
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The years and the clements have left us only such examples ai 
cotld survive the ravages of time,anil we hve no way, except. 
by analogy with living groups, to ascertain the Aztec attitude 
— towards their creations in those fields of endeavour which we 
pis building. Houses might have a fortuitow beauty of pro- 
| poron, Bur the main consideration was adequate shelter. Pub-- 
— fic buildings of a secular character, like the clan house or the 
_ ehicPs quarters, were large-scale projections of the domestic 

me ‘ture The addition of many apartments for attendants 











LU ines, a 3wimmung-pool and a menasene, sechas . 
i composed rhe palacc of V ntezuma, did not alter structurally 
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or un basic plan the scheme of re тап}. IO bot 
patio. 

The temple architecture, on the other hand, achieved real 
majesty. Thie great gods lived in the sky, so that their shrines 
and images were ves naturally elevated above the leve] o£ 
worldly affairs, ‘The ch ite contributed indirectly tothe con- 
version of religious requirement ito an impressive art form. 


Tt was not. necessary to hoise the congregadón or | protect ir 
front the weather. The altar or shrine alone needed to be elè- 





vated, and the worshippers stood in the plaza belaw: Tis the 
MM f yi ofa | 
harmonious series of ascending planes, оаа to increase. 


temple capped the substructure and was the с 





the illusion of height by emphasizing the effects of mechanical 





seal erated did ghe ier lund ie 


Valley was Cuicuilco, af Upper Middle Culture date, where the 


altar was exposed pot: a massive oval mound (3). There ino 


trace of temple walls, anilthe use of fire precluded a canopy, 
However, at Teotihuacan, in the classical Taltee period, the 


temple had replaced the open altar, and in all probsbiliry it 
housed a representation of a goi in wood orstone. Inthe whole: 


of Mexico there is no more harmonious treatment of gigantic 
mass and planes than the substructure of the Temple of the 
Sun (4). (Sce Plate 28; bottom; 23, bottom.) | 


The floors:of the temple survive, though the roof end walls. 
were destroved long ago, bur the illusion of infinite heightand ~ 
space still remains. The planes between its-terraces are so cum: 
ningly calculated that the observer standing at the foot of the: 
great staircase cannot see people at the top. He is conscious 
only of the mastive ascent disappearing into space. Whenthe 
inall ics pomp aid 





amir was used by a religious | i 
eom, the effect musth ve heen stupendors, The elaborate 





y a£ a gteat civilization moved upward to meet, ata: 
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point unseen by the beholders, the infinity of the heavens, cot- 
senmated aloft in the god's image. 

The plan of the sacred city of Teotihuacan was calculated to 
maintain the illusion of mas: and height. The buildings were 
latd outin groups along a north-south axis, broken laterally by 
several precincts oriented to the cast and west. From whatever 
angle one approached Teotihuacan the eye was led towards 3 
point of interest, guided by thc arrangement of the planes and 
masses. "Thus the diminishing effect of distance: was avoided. 
Within each precincer the surrounding walls insulated the ob- 
server from the rest of the city and emphasized tlie mass and. 
height of the principal precinct temple. Not even the Руга- 
muds of Egypt present so carcfully calculated a plan to domin- 
ate the individual with the sheer weight of supernatural power. 
The modern visitor to Teotihwacan, now in ruins, cannot cs- 
cape the ancient association of ideas thar the greater his 
temple, the more powerful a god must be. (See Plate 22, 
ee was probably the result of the co-operation of 
communities scattered over a large part of the Valley. Is scale 
and vastness could not have been achieved by a single resident 
community. In Chichimee times, when there was no central 
authority, each community buile its er or temples as best 
it could, and few survived. Tenavuca still has a temple of this 
penod, the platform walls o£ which ascend almos vertically, 
Apparently shrines to two gods rested on the summit. Ar this 
зате сте, across the mountains in Pucbla, the Cholulans were 

iling sun-dried brick on sun-dried brick to make a mat-made 
So huge is thi structure that the priest’ quarters as 
swell as the temple were located on cop of onic of the platforms, 
A large colonial church founded on the pyramid has obliter- 
ated evidence of the ancient temple proper, which tradition 
dedicated to. Querzalcoadl, 1t would seem logical to assume 
shat the priests’ houses were on a lower level than the shrine, 
since the tenets of Aztec religious architecture required a do- 
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minating position hor the earthly: residence of the god (5). 
(Sce Plate 26). 


However, in the Valley of Mexico the communities pros 
pered and their peoples multiplied. As resources and man- 


power increased, the teniples became larger and more numer- 
ous: Yet so complete was the destruction by the Spaniards and 
their Indian CONVECTES, who transforme: шапу а temple on its 
platform: into a large parochial church, that the modem visi- 
tor finds little to suggest the architecture of the past. Archac- 
ology bas abundantly confirmed, in fragmentary form, the 
amazed descriptions of the conquerors. 

The last pve reconstructions at Tenayuca bear witness to 
the excellent proportions and dramatic principles. of Aztec 
architecture. Excavations in the hill above the railway sta- 
tion at Cuernavaca revealed a temple intact in all except its 


roof. The temple of the Tepozteco, perched high in the hills 


over Tepoztlan," i. another nearly perfect example of Aztec 


architecture on a. small scale. À pit sunk in a vacant lot across. 


the street from rhe cathedral in. Mexico City reached the cor- 
ner between the stair and the western wall of the great temple 
af Huitnilopochlti; War God of the Agtécs, and the massive 





sive and d decorations prove that the startled descriptions 





of the Spaniards did less than justice to this tr 
ment- Å recent excavation in acli over-hanging Malin: 

near Tenancingo, state of Mexico, brought to light a a 
complex, hewed largely from living rock, which thrusts the 
famous Egyptian rock tombs of Abu-Simbel into the limbo 
of provinda; 
37. top; 30-6) 








The Aztec remple had a platform, the sloping sides of which: 


were generally broken by three terraces. A steep, broad stair 
flanked by balustrades, occasionally with a third dividing it 


into two, pave access bo the top. Carr ous blocky, paj 


ing in rows from the sides of the platform, represents 
1. Teportian'. 





ial opera-honse scenery (6), (See Plates 2%, botrom:. 
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н e кле some other symbolic form of the cult. Ar the 

toot of the balustrades huge serpent heads with gaping jaws 

added to the architectural design and created awe in the be- 
 Mretched to await the searching knives of priests, 

1 Behind the block stood the temple or temples, which gen- 

_ erally had a back room for the ido! and an ante-chamber for 

- the priests. The walls were usually of dressed stone and some 










__ thatched in poor or primitive temples, in important shrines 
J BERR CS laid like a corncrib, growing smaller to- 
against the zain and was carved with designs symbolic of ilie 
god inside. The interiors were noisome places, coated with 
blood and smoke, for incense was burned in profusion, as were 
the hearts of sacrificed. victims: The proportions of terrace to 
which yet in no way detracted from cither the platform ar the 
Azsec art ati craftsmanihi, 
cular platforms (7). These were dedicated to Quetzalcoatl, of- 
sen represented as Ehecatl! God of the Wind, to whose passage 
à rounded surface offered no obstacle: Sometimes the door of 
Such à temple was fashioned in the form of a serpent head, 
while the circular building suggested its body. A superb tem- 
plc of this type is part of the Malinalco group mentioned above, 
which is hollowed out of the living rock, The door is carved at 
either side in low relief to suggest a serpent head in profile, 
while the whale also can be visualised as a snakehead in full. 
_ face, of which the open mouth constitutes the door. A bench 
"exces around the walls within, and the skite of eagles and oce- 
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lots, emblematic of the rising and setting su are carved În re- 
lif as if they hung from the wall to drape over the bench! An 
altar in the centre of the room represents another eagle, ‘This 
marvellous blend of architectural designand sculptural skill (8), 

The Aztec sculptors worked in relief and in the round, in 
and ‘naturalistic conceptions, which they could execute in 
whatevet medium was available, Our modern appreciation of 
their work is hampered by the prominence. of religious motifs 
winch often detract by crowded detail or grotesque fantasy 
from the clean lines of their basic proportions. Aztec art, we 
have insisted, was never completely secular. Yet, in compen= 
sation, the Aztecs allowed a lively appreciation of natural ele- 
ments to enter purely religious conceptions wherever possible, 
baked clay extensively for sculpture and worked out in it their 
artistic standards. The few surviving examples of woodensculp- 
ture suggest that this mediumi was carved in accordance with 
stone techniques and did nog at in Egypt and Greece, serveasa 
traning ground for standards later transferred to stone. If any= 
thing, the plastic methods of Mexico had their origin in a long 
and continuous. handling of clay, Both media entail an em- 
phasis on surface and contour; and the technical process of rc- 
ducing stone by pecking and polishing, if more laborious, is 
not, in the last analysis, very different from the final smoothing. 














and finishing of a work in clay. Thus the sculptors achieved a. 


delicate appreciation of the contours and lines of the bum 
Partly owing to the past tradition and pattly because the 


кй ое ОБ: Н а ИШЕ БАШЛЫ АНЕС АСЫ, 


showed their figares in passive attitudes; more often. seated. 


similar attitudes to their gods, and, asa result, the soft emo- 





ionalism so characteretic of European art. i5- almost totally 
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absent. Thus: Aztec sculprure is even more forbidding and 
gloomy than other Middle American ares, which have at first. 
a depressing effect on observers accustomed to Old World 
sthetics (9), (See Plates 40, 49, 52-6.) 

The same sense of proportion so evident in Aztec archirec- 
ture prodüced a monumental quality in. their: sculprure, The 
smallest piece has the same dignity that attends the most mass- 
ive temple carvings. A photograph reveals no impression of 
the original scale, and in onc case the head of a goddess was 
carved identically in à small piece af jade and a four-foot block 
af basalt. with no less of plastic or monumental values to 


either е) | 

in relief sculpture the forming of the object and the disposi- 
tion and subordination of details show the mastery of design 
inherited by eyes trained in centuries of weaving. The vast 
block of the rhirreen-foot Calendar Stone is carved with as de- 
licate an appreciation of the rclauve values of space as similar. 
designs painted on pottery vessels or graven on jade. (Sec Plate 
5.) 

The finest Aztec sculpture, to the Western eye, reproduces 
the young gods and goddesses that presided over the crops 
"Thus the Aztec body, long of mmk, short of limb, softly 
rounded it its well-fleshed strength, is simply and accurately 
portrayed with passive grace. The patient and resigned fes- 
tures were perfect subjects for the sculptor and his medium. 
Some gods could assume the guise of animals, and the sculp- 
tors took full advantage of their close observation of nature to 
carve a coyote with ear atilt or to digmify a red basale grass- 
hopper with the armoured malevolence of an insect in heroic 
scale, The serpent, emblem of Quetzalcoatl, symbol of time 
and the year, representative of mystery and power, was fre- 
quently carved. The sinuous curves ending m the savage sym- 
metry of the head offered a challenge which the sculptors ac- 
cepted with a success that evokes the mysterious horror of the 
Aztec universe. (See Plates 53, 56.) 
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The grotesque gods are abstract and horrible to. our modern 
уе, we? the “Lady of the Serpent Skirt", and mother 
of Huipilopochiii was thought of as powerful and awesome, 
so the task of the sculptors was to transmute those qualities in- 
to stone. The great statue in Mexico, whose head is twin ser 
pents, whose. necklace human hands and hearts, whose feet 
and hands-are viciously armed. with claws and whose skirr 15a 
mat óf writhing snakes, brings into a dynamic concentrate the- 
manifold liorrors oE the universe: A smaller carving, sinipler - 
and less detailed, produces this same effect, implying thatthe 
very essence of fear was honoured and worshipped An altar of 
red lava, dug up in the street behind the cathedral, is grimly 
adomed with ranked skulls, but the design is so harmonious. 
that death. becomes an abstraction, part of a distant universe 
of fear, and not the imminent individual disaster which besets. 
us moderns, (See Plates 54-5.) 

The Calendar Stone embodies a finite statement of the in- 
finity of the Aztec universe. In the centre is the face of the Sun 
God, Tonatiuh, flanked by four cartouches which singly give 
the dates of the four previous ages of the world and together 
represent the dare of our present cra. The twenty namics of the 
days circle this central element, and they, in turn, are ringed 
with à band of glyphs denoting jade or turquoise, which give 
the idea of being precious and symbolize the heavens and their- 
colour. This strip is girdled by the signs for stars, through 
which penetrate designs emblematic of the rays of the sun. 
Two immense Fire Serpents, symbolic of the Year and Time, 
circle the exterior to meet face to face at the base. Boring back 
through these forms to the significance behind them, we have a 
grandiose conception of the majesty of the universe (11). 
(Sce Plate 52; top.) | 

in recent years, under the Presidential Palace 
a monolith over a metre high was found, which re esc | 
platform and a stair crowned at the top by s similst solar disc | 

т. Co-at-lee"-Eway, 
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` Relief on the sides show Huitzilopochtli, God of War, and 
Tercatlipoca, God of the Smoking Mirror, symbolizing the 
Sacred war between night and day. Probably the Calendar 
Stone was set up ii mach the same manner, and itis tantalizing 
to think of the lost reliefs which explained and ornamented the 
great dice whien it was in position (12). (See Mare 52, bottom) 
- "Phe historical accounts record that the Calendar Stone was 
made in'1479 and tlie great eagle vase of Tizoc during his rule 
from 1451:to T4536. A trough, extending from the basin to the 
edge of the vase, has been explained a5 a drain for blood to run. 
ert: However, the design is not keyed to this drain, and the 
purpose af the basin ts to burn: hears; not: t6 receive blood. 
"Therefore, tlic fürrow was probably made by the Spaniards. 
Who sought either to use the vase as ù nether millstone or tied 

tsucresfUlly ro smash it as an example of idolatry. (13): 
- "The dates of thee two monuments indicate that rhis was 
the time when Aztec civilizuion burst into flower. It 152 tri- 
bate to Aztec artists tliat, originally fettered by the morc lowly 
tasks of handicralt, they could accept the tremendous econo- 
Е mic, social and religious stimulation of their sudden rise to 
ү power asa licence rm convert craftsmanship into preat religions 





а 
| which seems to have seeped in from the Мїхїсса-Ри:Ыа 
| concepts liewn in stone and painted on vases were more con 
plex anil better drawn than their Aztec equivalents, Unfortun- 
ately, as yet, archacological investigation has not extended to 
. thore than a sampling of this potentially rich area of Mexican 
L^ civilization. However, the Valley people, given the oppor- 
tunity, cagerly accepted these formsand created their own wer- 
1 sions of the parent ai. (14). (See Plates 57, top lett; $8, 49.) 
" The same clements portrayed in stone monuments appears 
Д, 





ings the equal of the temple ornaments in all except scale The 
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same divinities Were graven in bone spin А background of 
rurquoise mosaic. The gold-workers reproduced in EE 
the images of the gods and аа of their. 
cult, carryme out ume omament the elements of the 
шие ETE TAE xcceded in reduc- 
ing jade, obsidian, rock crystal, opal, Й 
into tiny seulptures which carry the sime emotional authority: 
as te grand-scale art. The bulk of first-rate material is enor= 
mons, It would seem thar the products of eribal craftemanslitp 
had been raised ext masse into arts. Virtually overnight a cluster: 
at primitive villages had transformed themselves into great. 
creative centres (rs). (Sce Plates 45-5: 55, top left.) 

Painting and drawing did not reflect this transmutatio, 
True, we have recovered a few examples, but they come kom- 
sources which produced fine sculpture, The surviving frescoes. 
st Tizatlan and Malinalco are in no sway superior to the draw- 
ings in the codices or manuscripts. The use of colour is lavish, 
but the draxwing is crabbed and conventional, confining itself. 
ro correct delineation of ceremonial ements rather than to the: 
combination of com ii perspective and colour values i ine 
to a significant emotional experience. Apparently the finer 
workers devoted themselves to sculpture, while drawing aid! 
painting, subordinated in the outward expression of ritual, fell 
to less :ska ful hands. Yet design was a requisire in a work in two: 
dimensions and; considered on this basis, the symmetrical dis- 
position of the figures renders less serious the anatomical В 

| ' of presentation (14). See Pat $7 top et) 

The pictographic annali fm exhibit an engagmg c 
the little historical scenes recorded. The humou: | 
entirely fortuitotis, There is something inherently on 


























about drawing litrle men thatimpels adraugh tohumanize- 


his figures, with a reaulrant and weleame lost to tua Sg 
Even thestupremely Sit vet at i aiie hitsen wlio decorated | 
| Egyptian tombs in oven Fourth B Dynasty could not resists casual 
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166 Aztecs of Mexico 

was able to survive until the close of thesixtcenth century. The 
Indisns copied old records, and some annals were carried on 
in the same style until 1560. The friars used. Indian artists to 
illustrate reports oni indigenous affairs, and there are several 
manuscripts in which Indian and European drawing methods 
are inextricably and delightfully mingled. Pictured history has 
always had its appeal, to which emphasis of the essential and 
the suppression of the irrelevant, implicit in drawing, largely 
contribute, In our present day, with all the superb methods of 
photographic recordings and reproductions, the comic strip 
has 4 vogue unparalleled in our history (17). (See Plates 62, 
63.) | 
Aboriginal music has largely disappeared. The friars quickly 
adapted the chants and dances of Europe to Indian needs and 
substituted Christian for Indian ritual practices, ming song and 
dance as formulas easily understood by primitives. To judge 
from the instruments, Aztec music was strong in rhythm. but 
lacking in tone. The two-tone and one-tone drums could emit 


sonorous rhythms, bur the bone and clay flotes pipe pitifully 


and are not gauged to a fixed scale. The conch shell could be 
Blown with varying notes; according to the intensity of the 
Blast, although it was more suitable for summoning people 
than for making music, Whistles, rattles of cay and gourds, 


' bells and shell tinklers enhanced the effect of carefully regulated 


rhythins. Notched bones, often human, wete rásped with a 


stick and produced quite pleasant sounds. A strange type of 
drum, which seems to have been indigenous, had an amazing 


resonance attained ‘hy beating an inverted gourd floating in a 
large container of water (18), (See Plates 39, top right; 61, 
The dance was highly important, but native steps seldom 


persist except in the most primitive outlying district, for they 
"were transformed by the friars into Christian patterns. The 


chroniclers describe dances of many types in which masses of 
people participated, It 1 impossible that the Aztecs, with their 


profound sense of design and form, should not have had ela- 
borate rituals in which great bodies of people moved in com- 
plex patterns to complicated rhythms. Song was used to reine 
force the ceremony, and the words of some chants survive 
without, alas, the musica! notation. These dancers, acting out 
mythical events pertaining to the lives of the gods, must usu- 
ally have been highly theatrical. Thus, as with other peoples of 


the past, religious service fulfilled the function of the drama ` 


(19). (Sec Plate G2, middle right.) 

The pictographic writing of the Aztecs was to simple to 
record 4 literature. However, the many references to oratory 
and the wealth of allusions and synonyms referring to the 
gods and goddesses give a picture of rich fantasy and poetic 


imagination, The emphasis on the spoken word, the complex 


background of the religion, the closeness of the supernatural 
world, would nor have produced lean, accurate prose. Rather 
a scmi-poctic, highly symbolic verbiage.came from the prac 
tice of oratory and the chanting of prayers, Thus a rhythmic 
and rich verbosity cxisted as a form of polite address thar, giv- 
ena system of writing, might have been transmuted into 
literature (20). 

These activities, which we sanction in our own culture un- 
der the terms of arts and lertersand to the practitioners o£ which 
we assign honour as creative artists, were existent in Azrec so- 
ciety. The status of these practices, however, was very differ- 
ent from their position in our own culture. Much of that arca 
of our own life divided up into the infinite gradation of com- 
mercial, legal and- governmental pursuits fell within the span 





af the individual Aztec's normal social life: That enerpy and 


science were combined by the Aztecs in the observance of their 
religion and itt position in Aztec life and social practice is fun- 
damental to a realization of the nature of their culture. 
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CHAFILE X 
RELIGION 
A brief nur of the Aztec universe amd the unprenounctalle gods 
aud goddesses who presided отит ir and ruled: men's fate 





| Agree religion, in purpose and practice, tried to attract those 


natural forces which are favourable to human existence and re- 


| pulse those ‘which are hannful. Ethical concrol and spiritual 


fell within the province of social custom, so that 
the moral goals af our own religion were largely absent; the 
Aztec religion had no Saviour of mankind, na heaven or hell 


‘to reward of punish the consequence of human behaviour 


1 

EL A helk Ece Set that de forces of 
Nature acted for good or evil very muchas docs mankind, so 
duit it was logical for them to personalize the elements as gods 
or goddesses, The process of worship entailed offering presents, 
witering prayers and performing symbolic acts to induce the 
divine powers to operate for the public benefit. The tribal in- 
wilect wai moc as if were, to sort out the process 
of Nature, (uid eut how they acted and devise magical 


res or rituals to. win them to action favourable to 








man. 

Nature operates in series of recurrences which give the effect 
of rhythms. Birth, maturity and death follow relentlessly in 
liuman life; night succeeds day; the stations.of the year rotate 
endlessly throughspring, summer, autumn and winter; the plan- 
ers move 1n eternal sequence tirough the sky; Thus to discover 
what those rhythms were and follow their complicated bur re- 
gular beat would, in Aztec philosoplry, etisune the happy sur- 
vival of the community, There was little thought of the për- 
fection of the individual when vast powers hovered close, ready 
ta destroy the whole tribe if it ceased its vigilant watch on Na- 
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phy and science. 

The growth of civilization, with the resultant ramification of 
social function and material equipment, led likewise to a more 
complex perception of the universe, expressed im: the stratifica 
tion of gods and goddesses and a s alization of their бипс. 
tions: "This result led to amore intense observance of ritual, 
which consumed a great part of the material and. intellectual 
produce of tlic tribe. | 

Aztec religion was an outgrowth of the recognition and. __ 
fear of natural forces and the attempt to constrain them. The 
process by which man defines these focces and grades thera in 
order of importance is 23 much a part of the evalution of cul- 
tute as art, mechanics or social organization. The Aztecs de- i 
veloped a conception of the relationship of the supernatural) _ 
forces to the universe that, given the precision of our method. 
of thought, could have been developed into an impesng — | 
philosophy. | 

According to Aztec belief, the world passed through four - 
of five’ages, or Suns, Details differ, but the record on the great 
Calendar Stone may be taken as thie oficial versionin Tenoch- 
Gan. The first era, Four Ocelot, had Tercatlipoca as the _ 
presiding god, who, at the end, transformed himself into {hE — 
son, while jaguars ate up the menand giants who then popu 
lated the earth, Quetzaleoat! was the divine ruler of the second. _ 
cra, Four Wind, at the expiration af which hurricanes de~ | 
‚ stroyed the world and men were turned into monkeys. The ~ 
Rain God, Tlaloc, gave the world light in the third epoch, 
Four Ram, brought to a close by a Bery rain. Chalchihinirli- — 
cue, ‘Our Lady of the Turquoise Skirt’; was-a Water God- 
dess whe presided. appropriately over the fourth Sun, Font 
Water, wherein a Abod сате, та nz men into fuh. — 
Our present age, Fue Hanhauike: ivit раа of the 

1. Challe wet lek, 
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moO Aztecs of Mexico 
“Sun God, Tonariuh, and it will be destroyed, in time, by earth- 
pec AM (See Plate 2.) 

the versions vary from place to place, we seem to 
Haves f ri of the great disasters from food, volcanic 
etuption, hurricanes and earthquakes thar beser the com- 
munities of ancient Mexico. Also there is a reflection of the 
„orderin which the gods attained prominence in the local wor- 
ship. In the history of the Mexican tribes there are references to 
"struegles within single towns. between the devotees of two 


cults as to which would have the mastery. (1). 


The universe itself was conceived in a religious rather thàn 
geographic sense, and was divided horizontally and vertically 
into areas of religious significance, The horizontal universe, 
"possibly the older concept, recognized five directions, the four 
: cardinal points and the centre. The Fire God, old and finda- 
mental in: Mexican religion, controlled the central zone. "The 
east was assigned to the Rain God, Tlaloc, and the Cloud God, 
Mixcoatl (Cloud Snake), and was a region of abundance, In 
this idea geography was combined with ritual, since the in- 
censely fertile Vera Cruz coast plain 1s the actual source of the 
seasonal rains caused by the condensation of warm air when 


the Gulf of Mexico is exposed to the chill winds of the Central 


Plateau. The south was considered evil, possibly because of the 
arid zones‘ south of Morelos and Puebla, but had as presiding 
deities gods associated with spring and Hower, Xipe (rhe 


_ Hayed One) and Macuilxochitl* (Five Flower). The west, 


, p 
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sided over by М: 
- ene of those contradictions so frequent in Mexican theology, 
was sometimes connected with the south 2s well (4). 


"however, had a favourable significance, being the home of the 
"planet Vetus, the evening sar, which wat associated and even 
identified with Quetzalcoatl (Feathered Serpent), the God of 
Knowledge. The north was à place: loomy and awful, pre- 
lantecubtli * (Lord of the Dead), who, in 








“The vertical world was divided into heavens and hells which 
1. Ma-kwzecel-ho' -chirl. z Meck-tan'-ny-cooti. 
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had no moral significance, being merely overworlds and un- 
derworlds. The number of heavens varied up to thirteen and 
represented the dwelling places of the gods, according to their 
rank in the hierarchy, the original creator living in the tup- 
most heaven, and so on down the scale. One of these heavens. 
belonged to Tlaloc, who received those who- died by drown- 
ing, lightning or other causes connected with water. One: 
school of thought divided the heavens into east and west, ac- 
cording to the passage of che sun. The cast was the home of 
warriors, whose deach in battle or sacrifice nourished the sun, 
and the west the home of women who died in childbirth, thus 
sacrificing themselves in the bearing of potential warrior (s)- 
(See Plate $7, top right.) 

The rest of the dead passed to Mictlan, the underworld, 
They had to overcome several hazards before they could take 
up their life there, so they were equipped with charms and 
gifts far the journey, which took the sacred number of four 
days. The wayfarer had to travel between two mountains 
which threatened to crush him, avoid first a snake and then a 
monstrous alligator, cross eight deserts, surmount eight hills 
and endure a freezing wind which hurled stones and obsidian: 
knives upon him. Then he reached а broad river, which he 
crossed on the back of a little red dog, sometimes included in 
the grave-furniture for the purpose. Finally arriving at his de- 
stination, the traveller offered gifts to the Lord of the Dead, 
who assigned him to one of nine different regions. Some ver- 
sions make the dead spend a probationary period of four years 
in the nine hells before they take up: their in Mictlan, 
which was, like the Greek Hades, devoid of moral signif- 
cance (6). 

The Aztecs, a1 we have said, conceived of their universe as 
extending horizontally outward and vertically upward and 
downward. The world, as horizontally divided, implied the 
association of divine powers with the henomena of geo- | 
graphy and climate. This significance of Шеноа is a familiar 
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172 | Аг of Mexico 

religious concept. The vertical аго гота 
rather more to do with rank and order than with a realization 
of natural phenomena. The hierarchy of the Christian: saints, 


with its implicit recognition of position and authority, ap- 
eus closely. to the point of view with which the ace 





tween philosopliy and practice, zd between the point of vicw 
of the instructed theologian and the humble worshippers. 
Av tlic head of the Aztec pantheon, in = theological acne, 
was 3 supreme and ineffable god, Tloque Nahitaque; but an 
active cult in his honour seems to have been restricted со a 
single temple, at Texcoco, which became a centre of religious 
philosophy under thie-stimulus of the great: chief, INezahiual- 
covorl, Rankine below tirs abstraction o£ divine power and 
Éxr-tnore widely recognized were x supreme couple; Tonacste- 
cubsli? and Tonacacihuad? ' Our Lond and Lady of Subsis- 
tere”, These gods were theologically i important aud fulfilled 
the finctions of parenthood and origin for other divinitics. 
They were not extensively wanhipped, since their control of 


- mature was remote, An equivalent being, Ornetecuhtli? 'Lord 


| 





of Duality’, Copied an ‘analogous postion, resulting. from 
priestly spec: as to the ultimate origin of the gods who 
controlled man's destiny. The Sun. God, Tonariuh, who also. 
discharged the fimctions of a heavenly overlord, was, however, 
morc closely associated with the active expression of Aztec r= 
Beton. The daily appearance of the celestial orb, io infinitely 
important to the existence of all life, made sun worship an 
essential part of the Aztec religion (7). 

"There were several gods who intetvened in. human affairs 
and were venerated above all others. Usually one of this 
group. von the tutelary spirit of s community atd had aro- 
gated to him supreme power. Such a god was honoured by 


L Imie oH p Omya- tH. 
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the principal temple, synthesized the abstract position of the 1 
gods invented by the theologians and partook of all the su- 
preme powers exerted by the chief god of other communities. 
This group, without exception, was composed of sky gods: 
Tezcácdlipoca, the ' Smoking: Mirror, sómctimes appeared 
on the scene at an adversary of the Toltec divinity Quetzal- 
сой, the "Feathered Serpent’. He was widely worshipped) 
and his powers were shared by other chief gods, His ateributes, 
as depicted in the ssered manuscripts, showed him to be pros 
tean, and they were often-assigned to the tribal divinities 6F — 
other places. A Mixtec manuscript, which emanates from the 
probable centre of the Tezcadipoca cult, shows the same di 
vinity presidinp over the four directions but with a different 
colour in cach instance. The powers and dress of this great god 
lieion and the "Tezcatlipocs cult to the Valley of Mexico, (Seo — 
Plates $7, top left; 61, top eight.) | 
"The red "T'ezcatlipoca of the west took the tame ol Xipe, et 
Camaxth, the tutelary god of Tlaxcala. Huirzilopochtli, he __ 
great War God of the Tenochea, astumed the functions and — 
dress of the bluc Tezcatlipoca of the south and was a Sun God 
as well, but his adversary and opposite divinity of the night _ 
retained the name Tezcatlipoca and was shown as the black 
Tezcstlipoca of the north. Quetzalcoat| was sometimes de 
pitted as a white Terearlipoca, associahle with the cast ata = 
Texcatlipoce, he preided over the destinies of Cholula Tes 1 
calipocs, 3s god of Favourable region, as surrogate ofthe sa | 
and as the chief god of the original cult, was the chief divinity 
würshipped at Texcoco. 
Tilon the Rain God, is an ancient god, going back to Tok | 
wc umes. His cye rings, his fangs and the volute over his lips 
theon. At Tenochtitlan he shared the grear temples with Huit- 
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174 Aztecs of Mexico 

zilopochtli, and his contro! of rain made the attraction of his 
powers essential to survival on the Mexican plateau. (Sce Plate 
9, middle.) 

Querzalcoat, the ' Feathered Serpent’, God of Civilization 
and the planet Venus, seems to have been widely venerated, 
but under different guises. In contrast to сарЫ ак 
‘functions and appearance were assigned to tribal gods with 
different names, Quetzalcoatl had several forms shared by di 
dinctive divinities. The sculptures of Teotihuacan and Chichen 
Yeza show thar a feathered snake was honoured, and the local 
records mention Querzalcoarl and Kukulcan, Nahuatl and 
Maya names having the same meaning, Ac Tenochtitlan there 
S ample evidence of a itle arsi cult, but the records 
réler to Xiuhcoatl,^ 'Fire Snake', as swell as to the standard 
sacred variety. The term Quétzalead applies as well to a 
bearded god with a projecting mask, also called Bhecatl, the 

“Wind Ged". In parts of the Mixteca—Pucbla area and the Val- 
ley, as we have seen, there is evidence that the "white" 'Tezcat- 
[роса had the name ‘One Reed’, the date name synonymous 
with Quetzalcoatl (8). (See Plates 23, 53: 39, bottom.) 

In addition ro this confusion over Quetzalcoatl, the God of 
Civilization, the annals and myths tell of Querzalcoatl, the 
‘great king, who civilized the Toltecs and left for the east to re- 
Turm agairi, The friars seized upon this myth as evidence that 
"St Thomas the Apostle had visited Mexico and converted it 
inhabitants, who later did back into pagan ways. Therefore, 

the friars, to justify the Conquest, made much of a blonde god 
who, after taking leave of his people, promised to return from 
the east by sez, Yet the Quetzalcoatl of tlie Valley of Mexico 
manuscripts wasnever blonde but usually black in beard aid face 
paint, whenhewas not shownasthe masked Wind God, Ehecatl. 

Asif the confusion between a man and a god of mamy guises 
were not baffling enough for the historian, we find to our di 





may that the title Quetzalcoatl not only was given to the rulers 


t. Shee'-o0-co-atl. 
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of the Teotihuacan Toltecs bur also was bore at Tenochrit! 
by the chief priests who exemplified die leant of the time: 
Distinguished authority has supported the hypothesis thar a 
Mexican named Quetzalcoatl went to Yucatan, where he at- 
tained high office and absorbed the civilization of the Maya. 
Later he returned to Mexico and taughra version of the calen- 
dar, as well as many other useful arts, to the peoples of the 
slate Others, more romantic, see in Quetzalcoatl an Irish- 
man, Norseman or even Adantean, who popped into Mexico 
and spread sweetness and light. I, personally, believe that the 





introduction of superior culture elements and the creation o 


local arts 25 well might not only lead to the invention of a Gad 
of Civilization, but also endow individual innovators with the 
name of that god. The conflicting data snggest to me that the 
name and concept did not originate in any onc person, hut rc- 
sulted, rather, from the experience of many peoples over a long 
period of time in explaining and honouring the introduction 
of those benefits which ensured their corporal and spiritual 
well-being. 

The great gods of the sky played an important part in the 
duality of the Aztec world in which an eternal war was fought 
symbolically between light and darkness, heat and cold, north 
and south, rising and setting sun. Even the stars were grouped 
into armies of the cast and the west. Gladiatorial combats, 
often to the death, expressed this. idea in ritual; and the great 
warrior orders, the Esgle Knights of Huirzilopochii and the 
Ocelot Knights of Tezcatlipoca, likewise reflected the conflict 
between day and night: This Sacred War permeated the ritual 
and Келе of Aztec religion (9). (See Places 39, bottom 
nght; 40. 

While mn great gods, the chief deities of the tribe, rended to 
be associated with the heavens, there were many others who 
controlled growth and fertility , Often these gods had р. 
ai wives or companions, as if the idea of reproduction of the 
male and female principles were dawning in Aztec БЕ 
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176 Aztecs of. Mexico 
Tlaloc, the Rain God, held sway over growth and veget: 





and his companion Chalchiliritlicue (Our Lady of the Tut. 
quoise Skirt) presided over lakes and rivers. This goddess was: 
the centre of an important cult and is represented as a charming: 


ung girl beautifully dressed. Xipe (the Flayed Orig) sym- 
eid spring, and his distinctive costume, = human skin, re 
presented the new covering of vegetation with which the 
garth clothes itself cach year, His priests, at the ceremonies in 
his honour, carried this symbolism into their costume by don- 
ning the skins of freshly flayed captives. (See Plates 28. top 
left; 50, middle; 61, top left.) 
The com goddesses were young and lovely and probably de- 


rived from the old cult of the Middle Culture goddesses. 


Chicomecoatl,! (Seven Snake), was the Goddess of Crops 
and Subsistence, represented by corn, the staple food. Xiloneti, 
"Young Car! Mother’, and Xochiqueteal,? “Flower Bird’, 


7 were the embodied spirits of young growth and, by analogy, 


youth and the games These had 2s rale counterparts such 
gods as Cinteotl, “Maize God’, Xochipilli,* “Flower Prince’ 
and Macuilxochit!, *Four Flower’, whose functions, identified 
with growth, youth and games, are almost synonymous, (See 
Plates 31; 56, bottom; 57, boctom.) 

About the maguey plane revolved another cuk embracing 
the goddess: Mayaucl, who represented the plint and whote 


400 dons ‘were associated with pulque. According to some ac- 
‘counts, the various styles of drunkenness were recorded in 
terms of these gods or their associated animal, the rabbit. Four 
Tundred rabbits stood for complete drunkenness, while fifteen 
nr twenty sug gested mere conviviality. "he chief of these pul- 


que god: was called "Two Rabbit", after his day in the almanac 


- and another, гетен was the tribal god of Tepozdan, hom- 
ee a temple placed high in the mountains of Morelos. 


‘Phe gods of the earth and death were highly important, since 
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PLATE 1 


EAC AVATIONS 
IN 
CENTRAL 
MEXICO 


Tor: Left Excavation at Nonoaleo: Right: 
Clearmgr eut a canal in the Noapcaléo disrict 
of Mexico City, which was filled with por 
from the cyclical destructian of 1597. MDU: 
Dissecting a palace at Chiconauhila, Save of 
Mexico; for plan sce Plate 43; Bovrow: Luft 
Peeling layers of refuse at эсигин, D.F 
Ths work led to the formulation of the 2 
Middle Culture sequence described in Chap- ® 
ter I]. Riglhu: Deep pir at El Arbolillo, Federal 
Dirt Mexico The гайга discovered 
Hgurme types (Plate 14) were found in the 
bottom of this trench. 
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PLATE ] 


SCULPTURES IN THE 


"ОЕ МЕС STYLE 


Lope: Left: Clas heure from. Maddle Culture dtc 
iT Gualupita, Morelos. Right Jade bead trom 
Chiapas [i similar smele: mate Gree markina. 
MTD: -Lge jide nger, Merari, Poctla, a ti 
perb baaitje, ih ниге, of the ade cutter 1 
ил. Right: Stone mak representng (e ame 
ире Ке аы], ес Ре d- Borrrom: Outline of 
jade tiger (above) with facta) marking like that 
of the bead 








FLATE 4 
SCULPTURES IN 
OLMEC' AND EARLY 
MAYA STYLES 


lor: Model of lempe B Vi- 
iiih Waxactun, Peten, Guatemala 
Later structures seal us the earlier 
nicniuürmient of rubble covered hy 
plaster. The second wer of masks 
closely resembles the s ulpture at 
the bottom of the page. Mine: 
lemple E WVil-ub after er- 
cavaneon. The stele, or stone titre 
marker ar defr bean the caries 
date found. st Vaxactun. Boon 
Porphyry tiask from Tabaicu: 
nate the simplification of the di- 
tails of the tiger god on Plate 3. 
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ARCHITECTURE 
AM DB 
SCULPTURE 


Tor: Left: Goil, Co- 
pan, Hendra Thh 
figure shows the com 
plere druastery which 
te Maya sculptors 
lied. óver carving. in 
the round. Right: Gro 


tesque heul from Co- 
pan, Honduras  Bor- 
room: Micrel] xf Temple 
i Tikal, Peten, Gum 
tera he инан 


figures at the bor uve 
ut dde» of the wale nj 
this inonunment. The 
mpbke p almost comi- 
pletely decorative, Їп 
fiction, the musuve 
consrractiomn reducing 
Ie TO] Абс [а METE 


! 
alot 2 





PLATE Ó 


MAYA ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE, 


LATE PERTOD 


Dar: Left: Secla, 34 fect high. Quirigua, Cuaremala. Stone iim 
marker bearing calendric calculation. Ríghit: Figure i low re- 
bef Jonuta, Tabzsco; Barrow: House of the Dwarf, Uxrmal, 


eek LET 


Yucatan. Mote large rooms and decorated facade. 
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FLATE 7 

MAYA PAINTING 
Tor: Detail from a vase, Alta Мегара, Ciuatemali A high digmtary receives at 
offering Ine ins рїн beng trexrual md not calémdric. ji undeciphierable Hor. 
TOM: Dec inin Mexican period: wall painting st Chiche leri Warriort ane raid- 


ing a town amd taking privqneny suggesting the troubled days of the Mexican 
Схрон. 





PLATE À 
ZATPOTEC SCULPTURE AND 
ARCHITECTURE, 
OAR ACA, MEXICO 


Гар: Kum of Moore Alban, near Oaxaca, 
the Zapotec ceremonia centre, where a hill 
Was terraced fo make room for temples and 
tî ui bî, Міко: Belief fron: the earliest 
permi at Monte Albam Thi art has certain 
resemiblances to the "Olisec' style. Glyphs 
accompanying some of the figures show that 
à Form of w riting was knowir DBorros: Jade 


head, Oaxaca 





PLATE Ñ 
LAPOTEC 
SCULPTURE 
IN. CLAY 


Por: Left Martaary. um 
depicting п таш god 
B. iral demanded 3 formal 
and conventional  treat- 
ment m defining rhis god 
Right! Thi tiger god rc- 
calls the "Olmoec ^ divimity 
of Plate a and j. E û 
ipiendid example of the 
Zapotecan style, combin- 
mg the freedom and. the 
omnventienalizition man- 
[ested in the sculptures at 
lett and. Below. Borrow 
This figure in thz Oaxaca 
Niuseum iow [лч 
Zapotec sulpron could 
bresk through the bonds 
af convention to produce 


[ine гешн ап 





have beeu prouped inaccurately under the single term 
 Letonac'; Tos: Left: Palmate atonc, of undetermined 
ine, rcpremnting à desd wihl turkcy. Right; Back of à 
daite mirror which probably had 34 reficenmg surface ut 
irum pyntes. HorTOoM: Mode] ot the Temple of Tajm, 


Papantla. Tho niches held. small idods, amd. the templi 


proper war at the top 











PLATE ГЇ 
MIXTECA-PUEBLA ART 


Гіз eae became donunant ifer the eleventh century aml hal a wirde wnflwence 
ag tlie eseublished regional styles shown on the preceding plates, Tor: À teriple or 
palace at Mirla, the largest roofed room in Middle America. Borrow: Left; Gold car 
aormament representing а a Hlling eagle. syimho lic of she secre sun, Aight? Page fron 
tme Codex Nurzall di cpicrmg warriors attacking à cowm in 3 lake; The band at the top 
represents the heavem, and the other ay miboli represent che igne aud tii bet af [hê 
characters Birthdays 











LATE 13 


MIXTECA-FUEBLA 
INFLUENCE IN 
YUCATAN 


At the rurn of the twelfth century: Mexican 
tribes cemquered Yucatan and built 3 ccre- 
Шынаа centre at the iopet Masa cut at 
CInchen Itza, Tort Reconstruction of the 
Temple of the Warring by Kenneth Conant 
MERLE: Head of the Mextcau Bain God 
This. Borrow: The Cusillo ar Chichen 
Trt. a majestic temple blending Mays ond 
Mirian eken. 








FLATT 13 


CHART SHOWING NATURE OF MIDDLE CULTURE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL MATERIAL 
Top; Lei: Section of refuse heap, Zacatenco; ligurine typet noted. Aight; Section of 
mound: Cuicuiles, Mimote: r-2. Lower Middle Culrute pottery; 3-4. Upper 
Middle Culture pottery. Bottom: 1-4, Lower Middie Culnine gutin, Cı, C3, 
B-C, A, 4-6, Upper Middle Colture figurines, E, E2, 1: Teotibuscan T figurine, 


PLATE 14 
LOWER 
MIDDLE CULTURI 
FIGURINES 


pare made of applied hiti 
aft clay, Although the aencral 
iPDPCITATE Li Tie thr te r- 
na ur hows long xpi 
meninon. Borrow: dies 
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Vor: À group of heads from 
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(Lu as this much enlarged 


reproduction — represent 

I 
Hy in which the crating 
^ 1 E It à 
cxeremed skill and cure 
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have been outside the Valley 
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FLATE Ifi 
MIDDLE 
CULTURE 
POTTERY 
ANT 
IMPLEMENTS 


+ Early Lower Midde 
Culnire 
rade piece, гей and orange 


on white; bowls wie otn 


pottery. L-R 


red: bowl, black ware 
unt? 


Middle Cultore feather- 


Upper; Upper 


ч a j Е А 
worker tooli awli штап“ 


мтарегз and rodent 


th for шшр аш 
Tr ping Lower Lower 
Middle Period ornaments, 
earplugn, beads, ind 


съ Бар 
у еве А 


Note jade amii- 
niches, mecond in eachi ross 

Borrow: Obudian toli; 
Upper Middle 
Culture; neo botiem roa 

Lower Midile (uitures. 


lup rou 





LATE LOWER MIDDLE CULTURE POTTERY & FIGCRINES 


i. ii j = P TE sa = ila 
for: Firs Row: Red an yellow and meased black bowl, See Ao Fragment aud 


vh inched red an white, etched black, red on white, Mipprt: Figurines (Type 


- А ja ‚ор پڪ‎ " авав Й агра 1 Me fern 
A), from Zacatenco (0), Vera Cruz. Воттом : Figurines Pype B), ame pernod 











PLATE ЕЯ 
UPPER MIDDLI 
CULTURE, 
OBJECTS 
AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


Tort Lake Incense bur 
net. of lava, the oldest 
Hont crying found ài 
vet in the Vallew at 
Mexico. The bowl resi 
od the back of a hunched 
human figure. Ии 
Ear-nlug of carved baked 
ray, A collar at the reat 
was inserted in a per- 
Laration m the car lobe 
Horrom: View of plat- 
form of Cuicuilco, Tho 
бү! titucture of adabe 
faced with stone had 
fallen into decay before 
the lava (visible ot ippen 
left) flowed over the 
debria Ar the left cire- 
ling the base of the plai- 
omi may be seen a 
parallel row o£ stone ol 


unknown uigmnificance 


PLATE 19 


POTTERY AND FIGURINES, UPPER MIDD 


Lor: Three hgurinct (E) rm present the early plastid art of thine 


I J 1 "al à As 
chrome and h ornamented with embossed ba 


nia 
rdi BaoTTUM: 


the lar phase of the Upper Middle Culture Era are covered wih a white slip and 
"i 11 1 1 E. us zd m — LE 

painted. Their positions are lively and animated. The jar m tbe background ii 
i i mae Lua M 1 saw des f: 

painted red on a brown background with 3 subsisiary pattern in black applied by 


the batik process, ‘The amall pot i1 of quarrzite. 








PLATE 


POTTERY 
AND FIGURINES, 
UPPER MIDDLE 

CULTURE 


Tor: These bowl from Ticoman show the standard tapes of this cea, Note che 


elabore tripod supporn char disringush these ihipa From Фор оѓ the preceding 
Lower Middle Culture eri. Borrom: Left This геге seared (rg of clav from 
L5naliupita, Morel i, tharis Ei LAr TEED FF iif fantd in the Tim coe the ы input e dir 
belongs ro the samc school at the other figure (right), which ippezred on Plite y ii 


i fre i 
connection with “CMmire seulpture 





FLAIE 21 


CHART SHOWING NATURE OF TOLTEC 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL MATERIAL 


Tor: Fresco from ‘Temple of Agriculture, Teotihuacan, showing people niking part 
im an offermg ceremony. Secoxn Row: Reconstruction of the ceremonial precinct 
ilirronncing the Pyramid of the Sun. Dun Bow: Ceremonial vase, Teotiluican I, 
m champlevé; ceremonial vac, ame penod, with fresco decoration representing a 
lutterity: vase, Teotiliuscus V, poluhled red warte, with degenerite design, Borrrow 
R Ow! Figurines representing the Ave wylacec arages of Toltec culture, The dau rw 
ШЕШН аге шин ный. 





PLATE 22 


TOLTEC ARCHITECTURE 


Tor: Reconstruction of Teotihiuacain by Gamio and Marquina The long axis rum 
north and south and inclndes, beginning with the Temple of the Moon, the Plaza 
of the Moon, the Agriculture Group, the Group of Column, the Pyramid of the 
Sun, the Superimposed Buildings, and the Cir del Group, Note the arrangement in 
terim of precincts and axe BOTTOM: Air view af the Pyramid of the Sun, looking 
east. The adjacent buildings show rhe size af this mormter temple foundation made üf 
шийит bricks faced with stone 





FLATH 21 


TOLTEC ARCHITECTURE 


Ика from rhe Temple o£ Quetzalcaad, which: was later covered up to make the 


Citadel Grøt p. The maiie serpent heads had eyes af polished obsidian 





FLATE 34 


TOLTEC AI 


Loft: This manive figure, ten feet 2, wer to be a water goddess. It 15 noteworthy 
for i monumental qualiry, Tor: Right: Mask df porphyry, shiwu a marvellous 
КЇЇ in reproducing the physical type. Borrow: Thus offcring scene is a fresco. Ihe 
figures at either ade suggest the Water Goddess. Flames shoot up from the altars ii 


front oÉ them, while tribeunen and long-rabed pricsts bring their offerings af 


feathers, food, jade, shell, and a bird. Mote the speech trolls. 





PLATE 25 


CHART SHOWING NATURE OF CHICHIMEC 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL MATERIAL 


Tor Row: Picture writings of this period, Lefty Chichunee homter from Mapa 
Quinarzin. Centre: Tenocheas set forth oo their wonder and find their nol, from 
Codex Boturini. Righter The eight tribes who settled Central Mexico, from, Codex 
чиш ee Table VI}, Secon Row: The Brat turre constructions at Tenavuc. 
Note the doping walls of che Agtec-influenced Building IL Tran Row: Cragnentic 
pottery styles of Mazapan, Coyotlarelco, and the Culhuscan Artcc L Forsrm Hou 

Mouldmade figurines, Coyotlatelco style. Воттом Row: Mouldinade figurines, 


Mazapan style, 
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PLATE 25 


POTTERY AND 
ARCHITEC TURE, 


CHICHIMEC PERIOD 


Vor: Left: Life-uze heure, Mazapan Cul- 
tare, from Coatrlmchan, Valley o£ Mexico 
which re presenti thé god Xipe diresusl tn 
a human thin, Might Efhgy vase, Marr 
pan Culture, fram a grave at the type site 
[t scerná to represent 3 dead man. Bor- 
tom: Temple at Teopanzako, Cuerne 
vaca. The later stairs and walls ecco ni 
the foreground are typically Aztec like the 


ч 


last three Tenavuca porn ples on Plate 29 
V he ишег building is of the same style їйї 
{йе tero earliest Tenayuca buildings (Pte 


24), though larger 
b Е 








PLATE 2) 


CHART SHOWING NATURE. OF AZTEC 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL MATERIAL 


Tor Row: Hitaricil picture manuscripts. 1. Arrival, in roo, of the nations who 
brought knowledge of writing (Mapa Quinarin); 2-4. Sew Fire Ceremonier (à) of 
1461 (3) a£ 144€ (4) a£ 1407 (Codex Telleriasnc-Remenmis): 4. Capture o£ Tenoch- 
titlan, 143190 (Codex of 1476). $ecosn Row: Last threc buildings at Tenayuca, corre- 
ipotiding perhaps to the cyclical renovations of 1405, £455, and а сот. Тонио К оңу: 
First threes Aztec pottery, Types th, Nis, and Ub; found respectively im the cyclical 
dumps for 1403, 1455, 1407; fourth: a type made from 1407 to the Conquest of r30- 
i1. FovwTM Bucw: Firg two Aztec fizures (before 1403); мешт made between 1403 
and the Conquest, representing Xochiquetzal, Xipe, Xochipilli, Tonantzin, 
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FLATE IU 


TRADE 
POTTERY, 
AZTELC 
PERIOD 


Weeds like these from 
l'ucbla id | lax: ala 
were miich prizer LEI 
Central Micxtoo afd 
wbtuined by trade of 
mbu: At thè top, 3 
eect "omposed ar à 


ther fan amd. cor 


ecttric circles, си 
" [1 
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hieroglvph — fat 
day recd set ugain 
a black background 
Etarê the neck o 
| vas, the body ol 
which is pated a 
їшї ТЕШ 
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FLA LTE l4 


AZTEC POTTERY 


Lor: Design froin bowl ot the Azrec IV period, represcoting 3 marine WOT, Water 
різати, зии з Пи. SECOND Row: Polychrome Gowl, “with, Wi., kro type 
decoration, and, nel, igure: of a sad m section, aymibol of Querzaleoarl. Tui 
Row? Left Cup, black and red; ote: Polychrome bowl, with stellar symboh, 
right: Cup with 'grecque type" decoranon and symbol of fire, white and caffce 
colour; Borrow: Left: Double bowl with [trie black deser, Right: Aztec mortar, 
with symbol of summer 
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PLATE 11 


FO MONTEZUMA 


DONG HONOUR 


NOTABLES, 


PROCESSION OF 


This drawing by Keith Henderson, inthe Henry Holt Editan of Prescott's C 


picture rox aridi 


mauesr ép Mexico, was adapted from native 


the Indian drawing with our own repreientational standards 


The artist recortes the crabbed fidelity of 
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PLATES 34—4 


AZTEC SOCIETY AND COSTUME FROM THE 
CODEX FLORENTINO 


In the midille of the sixteeuth century the Spauish friac Dermarditio de 5ahbagut made 
a famous scudy of the Aztecs, Hiitoria General de Nueva Espista, which wá not pub- 
lished unti] 1825. He got the Indians to prepare maimoerous Hluerrations, but they did 
not reach public circulation until 1904. The selections here show the various Aztec 
activities, coon with a fresh and Ниити куё, АЛШ Н siue ot the background 
detaili indicate thar Spaniah inflüence was already strongly felt a generation after the 
Conquest, the general details disclose a strong periutence of the Aztec way of life, 
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FLATS 17 
THE AZTECS MEXICO 


Top: Tgnacio Marquitia’s reconstruction of Tenochritlan ad itwai in 1419. Thereadece 
looks slightly towth-cast. At the left loonie the great temple; at the tight stands the 
Ко rack: in the foreground is the northern canoe basin. Left and right of the great 
temple may be ween the рашгеч н ШГ Axayacdil aml Montero. The sacrihieial stone, 
ind behind it a rowed temple te thee Wind € ml, Ehecatl-Quetzalcoatl, occupy the 
maddic distance, Borrow: The " lioating gardens of Mexico an murch the ime t= 
баж 23 ir рге „олшем ниез. Хост where thi pienie wai mià de. is occupied 
by the ame Aztec-speaking people who lived there before the Teaochezs ever 
entered the Valley, 





AZTEC ECONOMICS AS SEEN IN THE 
CODEX FLORENTINO 


Tor Row: A farmer plant hii comm, wing a digring stick, and later he aud ha aiii 
wore the harvest for the winter. These baic farming methods still persit among the 
modern Iudism. Mint Bow: Left A produce market, which reealls the neatly 
arranged wami of a modem Indian vendor. Right: King Ahuitzotl receives produce 
of the coast: sella, jaguar skins, plomage, jade, and cacan, Dorms Romi Fe 
Members uf а dave family wearing bars across their perks ar a ign of bondage 
Right: A morchant from the coast chatfers for such Highland producti ai cloth, gald 
ormaimernti, copper, obsidian tools amd maguey-fibre rope. 
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FLATE 39 


SOCIAL OULIGATIONS, REWARDS AND 
PUNISHMENTS 


Tee: Left Boys are aken by their fathers to the sdhlool or Cahite These people 
are ol the pocrer cles. Riyht: Montezuma haa profesuonal entertainers, hunchbacks, 
jugglers, und muricuam. Minore: Foar chiefs sentetice crininala to deith by tie 
ahd clubs for euirzgeous crimesg. BOTTOM: Left: & tribal ruler invexts two leading 
men with badges and trapping of rank. Right: Warruim id proven worth "gage In 
Ccerenuhnial cómbar. They wear the comure of warriore order of of chiefs, 


FLATE 40 


EAGLE KNIGHT, NATIONAL 


This head represents the ideal warrior, steadfast, hardy, and devout. The “very partit 
gentil knight’ of the Middle Ages would inert bis peer in thi noble Arte [люта 


in Smart. 
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FLATE 41 
AZTEC ARCHITECTURE 

Tur: Mantezuma's palace, from the Codex 
Mendoza, Note the ascendme platform, the 
customary Aztec method of elevating roms 
Monterüma's ror are on the platform reached 
by the stair, and are anked by roca Far allied 
thich, thatan the bf on the ground Honor being 
the war council's, and thar eon the right the 
ideco. Miom: Lak Section through à temple 
at Miila showing the deras of Artec conaitruc- 
dow, Botrom: Two-storcy house, probably of 
poi-Conquest. date. 
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PLATE [2 


AZTEC ARCHITECTURE 


Tor: Am Aztec palace at Texcoce from the 
Mapa Quinatmn, drawn in elevation without 
perspective Nezshualeoyotl and Nezahlmalpilli, 
father and een, fre cach other in the thront 
room. In the courtyard ut vassal chicftaims, i= 
chuding the. chief o£ Chiconauhtla. (Ma. 40). 
The right ade of the court a walled by sore- 
houses for tribute; at the lef b a tempie, deug- 
nated by the scribe ap a hall of science and 
muie The top rooma are for the judges (lef) 
ard rhe arsenal (right), The botror rooms howse 
the war council smil wishing amibaradori 
MUDDLE: Home of wattle and daub, still used m 
Mexico. Borrow: À chiels hine with adobe 
wills om stone foundations, wooden pillars for 
the anteroim qud fresco painting od the facade. 
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FLATE 44 


AZTEC ARCHITECTURE 


The Lienzo Chalchihmitrm Vasquez shows the chicf and the funder of his line in che 
central house. The toprost row of figures dise lises his descent, and the smaller hours 
joined to hh palace by roads are those of his subjecte The people in the two large 
haine at lower right and left ate allies. Post-Conquest paltting on cloth. 








PLATE 44 


А ТЕК 
FEATHERWORE 


Tor: Meantezuna’s head- 
dre, now in the Vienna 
Museum, Cortés sent it to 
the Emperor Charks V. 
who gsve it to his nephew 
Borrow: Mimneteenth-cen- 
tery survival of a famous 
Armee єтїї of which few 
examples have resisted the 
ravages of time 
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PLATE go 
ATE 


GOLDWORK 


Toy Во Кыш]! 
pold erraments from 
LOixara reveal cx 
quite workmanship 
МШЕ Left; ^ 
Боски representing 
the god Жїрє fu 

strong  sculprural 
qualiry. Bortom: A 
gold worker from the 
C cde Florentini 
maker а niosic drui- 
ment like that above 
Middle righi. In which 
fturguose qnos EH- 
hance’ a gold repro- 
duction of the shield 
aru arrow constirute 


ing the ugn for war, 
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PLATE 49 


AZTEC ART 


Porphy ry nik, Teayo, Vera Cros. This tisk 1 an билїї ш example of Artec 
art, even though it was made onde the borden of their domam. This carving and 
the Eagle Knight an Plate 40 arc perhaps the бозса secular sculpt ret from the Aztec 
perce, 





AZTEC ARCHITECTURE 


The temples were the most 1mposmg aspect of Artec architecture. Toy: Model of 
the Temple of Tonayucs as it looked at the time of the Canoes. Bottom: The 
Temple a4 it looked during excavabon. The staircase focused the attention of the 
worshippers em the culiunination of each &eremony, a hima scribes. Comparte 


Plates 66 and dr. 





PLATE 11 


AZTEC ART 

Tor: This whrine in honour of ihe War God, one of the few Aztec buildingi which 
have survived into modem times, lk on the burden of rhe Artec territory 2t Santiago 
Huatusco, Vera Cruz. Barrow: The Zocalo, Mexico City, looking north-eart. This 
was the ave of rhe great Phra of Tenochtitlan, The preudent s palace (upper mipir) 
ran ot rhe foundations of Montezuma’: palace. The great emple to the Gods of 
War инш бап сым пат FTE of the cathedral At the toad jum поп ш: the foreground 
a large disc like the Calendar Stoüe (Plate 42) still lies buried. The preient square is 
built on the remains of the Tenochcan city, twenty feet above the ancient level. 





Pop: Lhe Calendar Stone, £5 Teet 4n 


diameter, repreienti the hitory of 


the world. Ar the centre n the sun 
set within the sign Four Motion, the 
dare of the present era. Ihe dates of 
the preceding eras are. given in the 
four armx of the Motion mum. Th 
twenty day names, eni lowed by 
glyphs for rurquobe and jade, er- 
circle the central swvmboh Beyond 
arc mins rays amd gar symbols; the 
outer border conta of two great 
bre snakes, symbolizing tne. for 
TOM? The National Stone, à mono- 
hithic block in the Mexican National 
Museum, suggests how the Calendat 
stone was probably set on 3 plat- 
form. ba aymbalisn representa the 
sacred War, the conflict. between 
the opposing force: of nature 





PLATE 41 


AZTEC ABT 


Tori The enor crake at the foot of the balustrade to the great temple in Mexico 
Ba dramatic architectural ornament, frequents employed in Aztec temple ийй. 
Shakes were the major armament at Tenayuca (Plite «o) iud many other Aztec 
buildings, appearing aho far to the cast in Mexican Chichen Irza. Borrow: This 
Éeathered suake in the Mexicon National Miseum may well symbolize Quetraicoadl, 
God of Learning and the Presthood. This representation differs from the fire snake 
im that it lacks a raved crest over the head. 








PLATE £4 


Ag TEC ART 


Tor! Wooden drum with two 
опе [трол] in the 
form. of an ocelot, The 
nnooth mmple onthnes con- 
trast with the macabre con- 
gestion of the presentation 
below. bleorrox: Qoatlicue, 
the Mother of the Gods, 3 
highly important member ûl 
the pantheon. Thit representi- 
Hom, over eight fecr high, dee 
plays her power it termis of 
mich frirnome armrbuss a 
two suakchesds, a necklace of 
a skull, hands and hearts; a 
skirt of writhing snakes and 
claws on her feet. The bottom 
uf the statues feet is carved to 
represent the carth monscer 





FLATE 441 


AZTEC ART 


І DF | Laeti: mall bu ick-erystal sk ull represent ng ine Leath Саси. Гк 033 h nc cxamplie 
if Aree lapidary үү work Ik TEILA " Ie А box, irri bulis lly carved, Ed hele | ЕТЕН 
li irpo More the eh ph hot jade, И precii ; han ding the ст OF the container 
Kisht: Another presentation af Ceatlicue, the Mother of the Gods. An earth goddess, 
she i is also associated with dezth, so thar in this case herz head pa human skull. 


FLATE <6 


AZTEC ART 


Tor: A colossal head, nearly four feet 
high, of Coyolxauhqui, sister of the War 
God. She i shown dead. Simple handling 
of details enhances this monumental con- 
ception, Borrom: Thit Cor Goddess is 
envisaged aa young gir, Hes soft Indian 
beauty 1а brought aut with the sane sure 
simplicity which — characterize the 
warriors an Plates 480 and 49. 








FLATE 47 
AZTEC 
RELIGION 





J 


Tor: Let Tezcalipeca, Smoking Mirror, freon fewo at Thatar. Righi Gold 
ornament representing the vertical universe; at top gods play ball, symbolizing the 
sky and the movemeit of the planets, nexr the sun disc, then a flint knife, representing 
the moon, and finally the exrth. monster. Barrow: The Codex Florentino plan of 
Tencchritn (cf. Vlate 37), 3. The shrines of Huitzilapochtli aid Tlaloc. b, Pricer, 
c. Priest! quarters. d. Teniple platform. e. Eaele Warriors quarters. f. Ball-ceurt. 
g. Skall rack, h. Temple of Xipe. i. Sactilicial stone. k- Old temple of Hultzilo- 
pochtli. L. Five Lizzrd (date) and Macuilxochirl, God of Flowerr. m. Five House 
(dite) and same"god. m. Dancisg pláces q. Image o£ Xipe. p. Doors into sacred 
enclosure. 


-—— — 








PLATE 48 
AZTEC RELIGION 


Tov: Alsat at Teotihuacan with symbols ol 
agricultural weonhbip. Note giyph at top 
ocnire. Minnis: Vienna Codex, scene partly 
ceremonial aml partly historical. Gocts, 
dares, temples chiefs, and fire makmg arce 
thown. orto! Codex Florentine, spect! 
ceremony inmvolvmg gods descent to carth, 
with bircdttien, wake dancer, rain-goxds ard 
priest drewed ga the chief gods of the 
pantheon 





FLATE 49 
AZTEC RELIGION 

Tor: Page freni Tonalmat] of Codes 
Borbonicus, The goddces тара. pre- 
ding over the Agtrenth week, Che 
House, la shown in the large division. The 
broken tree udgmhes Tamoanidhan, 3 
legendary heonneland; the heus below, 
with u mium on top and the night sign in 
the doct and the ү Шет above, iliii the 
teal: of darkness. The other symbols arc 
afferens The rectangular division rcier 
to the days and their gods А Night God 
за рань нне пне of cach day square 
Ihe quares above rhe bouton row 
acl te the right of the vertical row reveal 
the eods o£ the Day Hour and thee birds 
begining at the left with Xiuhtecuhii 
Мити: Тое, God o£ Ran. Borrow: 
Duetzalcaatl, God of Lesrming, in pose 
of Eheratl, God of Wind, 











FLAT UC 
AZTEC 
RELIGION 


Tor: A cacnficial knife with a mesaic handle representing an Eagle Knight, ithe 
Brith Museum. Monnet: Left: A War captive on a sacrificial stone defends hiraelt 
agains warriors Righr Sacrifice to the Semn. Borrom: Prem and laymen sacrifice 
two victims in honour o£ the War God. Tlicw pictures show tlie techmque of using 
з one knife to make an incision deep enough ro reach the heart and tear it out. 








PLATE 61 


AZTEC RITUAL 


Tor: Left: Dressing a priest in the costume of Xipe, the Flayed God, who wears a 
илап skin. Right: Dressing a victim and equipping him with the proper hexd-dress, 
shicld and magical mirror to plry the part of Tezcatlipoca. Borrow: Left: Sacrifice 
of the victim after a: year. Note rhe Hutes discarded by him a3 he awended the itair. 
Horrax: Ceremomal cannibalism. The Codex Florentina artist had obviouly never 
taken part in such a feast, fairly cortan before the Conquest. Mipbui Musicians 
with rattle xnl akin-covered drum, Inihuctl. 
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PEATE 53 
AZTEC RECORDS 
Tor: Left Congquests of Montezuma 
IF: gc plate 63 (Telleriago- енениз}. 
Right: The Migration of the Aztec 
tribes, They leave an island by beat, 
teach  Huitzillopochtli'u cave, and 
divide into migrant groupá. MrDnib: 
Lett: Tribure Roll (Codex Mendota): 
Right Monthly ceremony. (Codex 
lerbonuin) Borrow: Meeting ск 
Montezuma, Conés and Maring 


[Licnzo de Tlaxcala). 
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FLATE 03 
AZTEC WRITING 


A page from the Codex Telleriino-Remendi desribes the period from 1424-49. 
The cartouches give the year names, indicating the succession of the four days with 
the thirteen numiber& The sequence may be readily followed: Ten Knife, Eleven 
Mouse, Twelve Rabbin Thirteen. Reed, One Knife, Two House, etc. The death of 
Lhimalpopoca (Smoking Shield) is reconted for the year Twelve abba (1426), as 
ir the accession of Irzcaatl (Snake of Kmives). Each ruler i dengnated by hu hiero- 
glyph. The defeat of Maxtla (Breech Clout) ii depicted, 29 well os un eclipse of the 
in shown by the disc obscured by a stone. The "ees ani deienpuionm were метей 
after the Conquest by rao priests (to judge from the handwriting), who made us of 
ative informants (Compare Plate 63, top ШЇ.) 





FLATE 64 


AZTEC WRITING 


À page from the Tribute Roll of Mortezuma (after Spinden, 1928). The mibutary 
towns are in the columns ar bottom and righr. The goods comprised: (a) two stringi 
of jade beads; (b) 30 gourd dishes of gold duet; ()a royal head-dren; (d) $00 bunches 
of feathers: (e) 40 bags af cochineal dye; (f-9) 2 warriory costumer: (h) 402 cotton 
blinken of this pattern; (f) 400 blonkets; (/) 404 blankets; (hk) 400 blankets; (1) 400 
blanken Note the use of fingers for uiri flags for twenties, and-tree-like signs for 
four handreda. The sign for eight thouwwnd may be found on Plate 6a (middle left) m 
the top left-hand corner, deugnating the number of containers of honey. 
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(ott als place tat cats te ee ee etn ES, 

‘The sun on rising seems to be bor in the eartlt and at its 

to be hidden by it, thus passing apparently co the world of the 

dead. The gods and goddesses associated with the earth, had sig- 

nificance for the solar-cults aswell as for growth and fertility, 
Tlaleecubth, “Lord of the Earth’, was depicted as a male 


monster of horrifying aspect, partaking of the attributes of a 
toad and an alligator. His open mouth could consume сусп 


i 


the sun, since the setting sun passed into the earth, according _ 


to Artec astronomical ideas. The goddesses however, seeni to 
have been worshipped more extensively, and the clay images 
made in their honour also continued in unbroken line the tra- 
dition of the Middle Cultzire figurines. Coatlicue (Out Lady 
of the Serpent Skirt) was the mother of the gods in their stellar 
aspect but also was honoured as the mother of Huitzilopochtli, 
The measure of her importance may be gauged by. the great 
statue of her in Mexico whichis 4 masterpiece of sacerdoral art 
and undoubtedly hada temple to inelf. Coatlicue was alio re- 


presented asa mother carrying a child in hier arms: In this guise 


her finetion as a: mother goddess brought her image into al- 
most every homie in the valley. Tonantzin’ [Our Mother), 
which may lave Deen am aspect of this same goddess or of 
Ciluaceatl (Snake Woman), had a temple at Tepeyac, now. 
tlie site of the shrine to the Virgin. of Guadalupe, and her cal, | 
was teanslerred to the Virgin by the carly missionaries, an act 
exemplifying their inte dure in evangelizing the 
Aztecs. A goddess, Tlazolteot! (Eater of Filth), was extensively 
worshipped and was.abo synonymously known a5 the ' Mother- 
of the Gods’. -Primarily-an carth-goddess, she, alone of the- 
goddess , had a moral: significance, since in eating refine she 
‘consumed the sins of mankind, leaving them pure. A rite of 
сорри developed in her. cult. (See Plates 4—4.) 
andine out from the numerous divinities associated with — 




















178 Aztecs of Mexico 

and Lady of the Region of Death). They wore masks made 
from human skulls, and their ornaments were either human 
bones or representations of them. They presided over thc nor- 
therr regions and also ruled the hells below the earth, Theirs 
was rio punitive function, for all who died, save in war oF 
sacrifice, childbirth or drowning, pased upon death to their 
domain, (See Phite 53, top left.) 

This incomplete description of the gods and goddesses who 
thronged the Aztec pantheon gives an idea of their variety of 
purpose and character, outlined more fully in "Table X: For an 
individual to try to do honour to so many gods could result in 
an insuppartable situation. Yet even the modern Navajos. pass 
a third of their time in ceremonial activity, and they do nor 
have half the economic wealth of the Aztec peoples While the 
ancient Mexicans extended their ceremonialism to greater 
lengths than do the most ritualized Christian sects, yer the re- 
lationship between the Aztecs and their gods and the Christiant 
and their saints ia not so very dissimilar, different as are the. 
ultimate concepts of the two religions. 

“The priests gave pieling and prescribed the ceremonies, 
and the worshippers gave heed to those especial divinities up- 
Б еа GER life. directly depended, much as a de- 
vout Catholic selects certain saint for veneration above the 
lise of those whose day» are recorded on the calendar. In the 
same Way the Aztec tribal god has his counterpart in'the pat 
ron sanr of country, town or craft; The Aztec, however, 
thought of his gods as having strong material powers, but their 





Spiritual aspect counted little with him. 


The ritual of Aztec religion was as complex as the theology. 
The organization of the priesthood followed the pyramided 


8 “structure af the social order, but the ceremonies were worked 


nit in accordance with the eitualistic requirements of the calen- 
dar and the Sason, In the following chapter we shall describe 
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PRINCIPAL MEMBERS OF THE AZTEC 
PANTHEON, THEIR CHARACTER 
AND SPHERES OF “WORSHIP 
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CHATTER Xx! 
RITUAL 


14 whiew are. Sunimarized ilie Nature of tur Religions Organization, the 
Pees, and tht Relationship beneeen Rüusl, Calendar: and Writing 


Rirttcios wis a general group activity necessary. for. tlie 


social and economic safe-keeping of the tribe, and the priest- 


hood was a highly important force in the direction of the com- 
munal life. 1n the early simple socicties tiere were two execu- 
tive chicls, one for war and one for religious affair. We do 
tiot know whether the priesthood comprised laymen who per- 
formed the ritual acts of specific ceremomies, or whether it wat 





lished group whose whole life was devoted to religions 


ea is probable that selected individuals origmully carried 


out the religious duties of the tribe in addition to their civil 
obligations, but as Artec culture became more elaborate, the 
coniplexity of their functions moulded them into.e body of 


анаи officials (1). 


Ii Tenochtitlan the Chief of Men and the Snake Woman 


had double duties in respect of civil and religious affairs, the 
former actively leadmg the services and the lamer supervising 
the temples, the form of the rites and the internal affairs of the 


Two high priests directed cult activities in honour 


Phthe Wat God, Huitiilopocht, and tho Riin God, Tilos 


the chief divinirics worshipped in this city. They were cilled 


Quetealcoatl-Totee-tlamacazgni © and — Quetzalcoatl- Tlalec-tla- 


macazqui. The natne Queztalcoatl was given them 


perhaps a$ 
an honorific title in memory of the God of Civilization aid 


Teaming, who wat the archetype of the priestly ideal, The 
second names refer to the gods of the respective culis, and the 
third word means pricst. Ranking below these two officials 
was a third, Mexicatl- Teobuatzin, who, like a vicar-general, зц» 
t Kayt'-2al-<co-otl-To’=tec-tle-mah-caz’-kee. 
iII 


а 
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pervised general religious business in the city-state and con 
quered towns. Two assistants looked after the instruction in 
the schools for citizen-warriors and for priests, and other offic- 
ks supervised the pulque ceremonies (2). 

Next in rank were the priests who were it charge of the 
worship, temple and ritual of cach specific god or goddess and 
who, in the ceremonies; assumed the dress of the divinity, im- 
personating him- on earth: They; in umn, had a host of assis 
tants who were supplemented by aspirants to the priesthood, 
the bottom of the hierarchical scale. There seem to have been 
priestesses as well, and schools for their instruction were estab- 
lished in connection with certain temples. As might be ex- 
pected as an accompaniment of a highly ritualized religion far” 
above the comprehension of the masses, there was an active 
practice of magic carried on by male and female witch doctors, 
Undoubtedly many of these unsanctioned rites were rooted in 
the more primitive stages of the Aztec development; and an 
modern ames, although the formal Aztec religion has been al- 
most completely eradicated, the indigenous population con- 
unues папу of the ald magico-medical practices. 

The priests, however, directed the intellectual life of the 
tribe. They elaborated cule ritwal, and so instilled the realization 
af the power and proximity of the gods i into the minds of the 
people that even their arts were dedicated chiefly to. religion 
expression, The com plicated astronomic and mathematical 
comptitations that kept the solarand religious calendarsim liar- 
mony with the passage of the seasons were also the province of 
the priesthood. The priests arrayed the dancers, who, depicting 
mythological events, performed a type of muss drama. Aztec 
life шаг hierarchical direction became a pattern of rhythmic 
ritual, and this continued ceremony served the more firmly to 


establish the priests as ititerpreters of the divine order. ¢ One has 


the impression that the priests never overtly showed their tem- 
potal power. Situated as they were, with the imstrumcenn for 
interpreting the divine will in thr own hands, they had ro 







TABLE X1 
DAY NAMES AND NUMBERS OF 
ES THE AZTEC MONTH 
` 1 Cipactli (Myrhical Water Motister, Crocodile, Alligator) 


z Ehccag (Wind) | f 
3 Calli (Howe Year Name 





Year Name 






| Y i = - i ; Aa | 
4 Ollin (Modon, Earthquake) " m 








TABLE XII 
TONALPOHUALLI: SEQUENCE OF DAY 
NAMES, NUMBERS, AND WEEKS 
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fallow the exactions-of ritual far more exigently than did the 
masses. Were-one to choose a single word to describe Aztec. 
government, it would betheocracy. The gods ruled; the priests 
interpreted and interposed, and the people obeyed, not the 
priests, but the rhythm of action whereby the gods lived. (See 
Plate 58, bottom.) 

At the core of the religion stood thé calendar, which айа 
ranged in two divisions: a ritualistic succession of days, the 
ranalpehiualli (Tables XI-XVIL, pp. 184, 185, 188-9, t90), and 
asolar calendar (Table XVI, pp: 102-3), divided into cighteen 

vwenty-day months and a five-day unlucky period, in which 


a the months" names related to crops and indicated the agricultural 


| of this time counr. À combination of the rwo systems 
| aroused the numbering of years, which were counted not on 
an infimite scale, as with us, but in terms of a fifty-wo-year- 
cycle (3). 

The ¢onulpohsalli, sometimes erroncously referred co as tonal- 
amat], after the book in which it was recorded, was a sacred al- 
manac It covered a period of 360 days, the significance of 
which may have been magical or possibly of an astronomical 

‘origin, at yet unexplained. Ie was composed of the twenty day 
names of the Aztec month, combined with the numbers one ta 
thirteen (Table XI, p. 134). Whenever the sequence of numbers 
ended, the series was repeated, and the same arrangement held 
truc for the list of days. Thus the fourteenth day of the twenty 
m the [ist ceceived the number one, and so on up to seven for. 
the twentieth day. Then when the serjes of day names recom- 
minced the first name was numbered cight, By this means: 
within the 26o-Jay period every day was distinguished by the. 

nbinatiou af anc of twenty names with onc of thirtecn na- 
morals At the close of each period another began immediately, 
35 i$ shown in Table XL 

Thi sacred period was further divided info twenty weeks of 
thirteen days each (Table XII, p. £35). Every week began witli 
She inimber one aiid the day name which came up according to. 








Ritual 197 
the rotation of the sequence, Thus within the tonalpolwalli рег- 
iod no day m one week could be confused with that of another, 
since the name and associated number precluded repetition (4). 

A god or goddess presided overcach of the list oftwenry days 
(Table XIII, p. 188) and over cach of the twenty weeks’ 
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(Table XIV, pp. 188-9). The gods af the weeks followed the - 
sine orderasthe day gods, with thisexception, thatthe god of the 
eleventh day was dropped from the list, moving the remainder 
in order np one place each. The resultant vacancy in the twen- 
tieth week was filled by two divinities wlio exercised jeint con- 
trol, *Somcetimes there was al further rehinement whereby the 
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TALE XIN 
DAY GODS OF TONALPOHUALLI 
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TABLE XV 
GODS OF THE DAY HOURS AND THEIR 
ASSOCIATED BIRDS 
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nine eels and goddesses succeeded each other in govemingthe 
"nigli of the fesalpolinalli, or scred period. (Table XVI). 
Finally thirteen of these gods influcriced the thirteen stations of 
the Aztec day (Table XV, p. 189), and nine held sway over the 
bight hours (Table XVI}, The names and characters of these 
divimues are set forth im the accompanying tables. 

The array of gods had to-be placated and honoured ar the 
appropriate ame by the priesthood; bur the individual, before 
embarking onan undertaking, could find out the proper di- 
vinity to appease on the date of thar undertaking. Ir is impro- 

TABLE xvi 
GODS OF THE NIGHT HOURS AND THEIR 
ATTRIBUTES IN DIVINATION 
igh Сой Signifuane 
ie Xinhtecuhtii Fire God Good 
zuo God of Obsidian Kaif Fad 
p, Pilrrintezuhri Lord af Princes, San God Good 
4. Cinizatl Ged of Cam, Com God Indüferent 
*. Mactlanrecuhith | Dearh Gad. 
7. Tasolizord Earth Mother Bal 
ü. Thl icis cat Goid 
_ bable that the ordinary communicant daily honoured cach god 
— any more than a Catholic layman prays daily to each samt in 
the calendar. He did reverence in terms of liis own spiritual and. 

A number of the tonalanat] have survived. These ceference 
Pooks for priestly guidance are made of paper beaten from the 
bark o£ the amate ar са Ар although some post-Con- 
quest copies were composed of European paper. An ancient 
- book catisisted of a Jong paper strip tach wos cour and 
coated to take paint and subsequently folded screen-wise to 
permit easy handling. ‘Occasionally only one, but usually. the 
two open pages were devoted to cach week. A large coloured 
drawing depicted the divinity controlling the week, and other 

- figures represented subsidiary gods and objects connected with. 


Ritual ISI 
-sheir worship, {шей as thoms, incense-burners, altars, and the 
like. The rest of the space was ruled off into squares, in which 
were painted rhe requisite thirteen day names and numbers, 
the gods and goddesses associated with each and occasionally 
their nahiualz, the bird or animal forms which the divinities 
could assume. Obviously only the initiate could make use of 
his information, which existed in the form of pictures without 
an explanatory text. However, i is the great good fortune of 
Mexicatists that some of the friars-after the Conquest anno- 
tated a few of these manuscripts according to the explanations 
of Indian mformants (5), (Sce Plate 50, top.) 

The great Aztec ceremonies, however, took place in accord- 
ance with the solar year, composed of eighteen months af 
twenty days and « five-day period which was considered un- 
lucky (Table ХУП, рр. 2-3), The months had nameshaving 

| ming, and the days of the month were distin 
guished by numbers, in addition zo their tonalpohualli name 
and number described above. Years were identibed in terms 
of the two methods, since they were named for the. tenalpo- 
linali day on which the year began (6). 

Only four of the rwenry day names could begin the year, as 
2 simp le mathematical calculation will prove. Three 
and ау буе (the number of days in a year) divided by гусце 
ty (the toral of the day names) leayes a remainder of five, "Thus, 
ol tlie rwenty day names, only four can begin tlie year. House, 
Rabbis, Reed and Flint Knife must always recur as New Year's 
Day, since they are the third, eighth, thirteenth and eighteenth 
days inthe list, thus being separated from each other by five 
numbers. In thar turtcen, the quantity of numbers available 
divides into 365 with a remainder of one, the number of the 
day increased by one each new year. Thus the years were 
numerically distnguishable—1 Rabbit, 2 Reed, 3 House, 4 
Flint Knife, $ Rabbit, and so on, until the thirteen numbers 
and four day names began to repeat themselves, whuch oceur- 
red after fifty-two (13 X 4) years. Tlüsis the mathematical reas- 
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on for tlic Aztec cycle ar major time unit, aid in che Valley of 


"Mexico they did not wo further and distinguish between cycles 


except indireetly. In comequence there is the. same sort af 


,enfusion in referring to events as would result were we to de- 





years within the century without distinguishing the 


"number of centuries before or after Christ. Thius the discovery 


of America would be recorded as 92 and the Declaration of 
tdepenidenor as 76, and only a detailed knowledge of history 
would enable m to fix the events in their proper relationship ro 
the fifteenth and eighteenth. centuries, (Sec Plates 62, top lefr; 





©.) 


The lag between the cilendric and the solar year, for which 
weoompensste by adding з day every four years as the twenty 


“ninth of February, was difficult to adjust by Aztec standards, 


since io such of the time count hinged on the orderly mathe- 
equence af days, Some authorities believe that. the 
Amos let the calendar drop behind, others that compensation 
was made during the unlucky period of five days. A third = 
geo mterpress the celebration of 2 feast held every Чым 
yrars ata sign thata dateless day was introduced, unrecognized, 
in the tenalpohalli af the year, bor honoured with special ries 
(2); Gee Plate 55, Rl 
However the matter of the leap year was settled, the close of 
-one cycle and the beginning ofa new one was celebrated with 
great pomp year Two Reed, chosen ar the first day of each 
‘cycle for some ritualistic reason. In the Mixteca-Pucbla arca 
“the sonalomails show evidence that rhe. priests observed the 
pliner Venns and took nore of a Venus Year of sq days. At 
othe end of rwo cycles (104 yexrs) there was a tremendous cere- 
mony of great rimalistic significance, for at the same nime ad 
the beginning of Venus count, a solar count, a fifty-two-year 
exce, and a крон all coincided. That four mystical 
it E 
hat t therein, could mert mwt have uced тез 
me 1 and occasioned re 


ıe utmost rejoicing among 
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pone for whom pattern ui En had such great significance 


Tite eat Valley of Mexico Aztecs did not use the Ver 
Cont, they celebrated the « unge with the utmost 
ceremony, They diosght of He Hanse borona crie Diak 
other as the death of onc life and the beginning of a new ore 
The realization that nature could withhold the continuance of 
their existence endowed the ritual with profound solemmiry, 
The New Fire Ceremony х wat symbolized by tle extinction of | 
the old aliae fire, which had burned perpetually for fifty-two 
years, and the kindling Бараево саай 
af life (9). [See Plate 19, top row.) 

During the five useless days (nemoetttemi) of the final year the 
pesple let their fires go out and destroyed their houschold fur- 
tirre. Fasting and lamentation were the order ûf the day while 
the populace awaited catastrophe. Pregnant women wete shut 
up m granaries, lest they be changed into wild animals, and 
cluldren: were marched up and down and kept awake, for fear 
that sleep on that fatal evening would result in their taming 
into rats. 








Ar sunset the priests, in solemn panoply, representatives of 
the whole array of the Artec pantheon, ascended the Hill of the 
Stor, anciently known as Hutxachtecad. Thn extinct volcanic 
crater rise abruptly from the Valley floor, and i visible from 
On its summit the pricits anxiously scanned the heavens at the 
hight wore on, awaiting the bour when a certain star or stars, 
À Jor the Pleiades, reached the contre of the heavens 
and gave the sign that their world would continue. 

At thc very moment when these stars passed the meridian. 
tbe priests seized a wooden firc-drill and knulled a new fire in 
the open breast of a victim freshly slain for the purpose, The 
popen - prism, chich and commoners — thril 

ppiness. Pummers lit torchesfrom the new fire andro-ki 
Ыы йез Ын шер oF orery trem amd haniet whews dy 
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people bore the Hames to their hearths. Like fireflies, the dart- 
ing torch-bearers sped through the night, bringing the promise 
ofa new life to every man, woman and child. With the dawn, 
more than ever gracious in its fulfilment of a nation’s piety, 
the populace rallied, renovating their temples, refurbishing 
their houses and making new utensils for temple and house- 
hold use. Thete was feasting on special food, and sacrifice, botli 
by personal blood-lerting and the immolation of captives, be- 
takened the measure of popular gratitude. 

Another striking. ceremony fell on the vd Four Earthquake 
(ot Motion), the sigri of the present age, and symbolized ths 
passage of the sun through the heavens. At dawn a captive 
dressed as the Sun God, Tonatiuh, ascended the platform 
where the Calendar Stone was set. Four priests spread-cauled 
the victim, and 3 fifth opened his breast to tear our the heartas 
an offering to the god. The populace then feasted until noon, 
washing their care and parts of their bodies with blades of ob- 
silidh In the afternoon the Eagle and Tiger Knights, Ота 
of the solar cult, took part in a dunce dramatizing the sacred 
war wherein the sim was tain, no be rebor the (ollowimy day, 
The dance culminated ima glidiatorial scrifice. Selected Eagle 
and Tiger Knights, armed with real wezpons, slew 3 exptive 
warrior, chosen for his mmilirary distinction, WHO WE eban: 








шс with dummy weapons only (10), (Sce Plate 60, tp 
middle left, right.) 
| A curions type of sacrifice cook. place in connection with. 
the worship of the god Xipe, and may be the onigm ‘of the 
аа еа ix performed in honour of the mormug 
ЕЕЕ famae DE ou: Weten Piiri fn tins McRae 
the victim: was Ной ко з scaffald, und priests, uxing bows or. 
mal, that him to death (11). 

The Aztecs performed a hideous cerembay in hanour ofthe 
Fite God, Huchurteotl, Prisoners of war and their captor took 
part in a dance in honour of the god, and the next day фе сар- 
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tives ascended to the rop ofa platform, where a powder, paulit- 
Ii (indian hemp), was cast m their faces to-anaesthetize them 
against their ghastly fate. After preparing a grear fire, each 
priest seized a captive and, binding him hand and foot, lifted 
him onto his back, A macabre dance took place around the 
burning coals, and one by one they dumped their burdens into 
tlie Bames. Before death could intervene to.put an end ro their. 
suffering the pricsts fished out the captives with large hooks and 
wrenched the hearts from their blstered bodies (12). 

Шш contrast to the callous brutality of the fire sacrifice, the 
ceremony in honour of the god Tezcatlipoca was strikingly 
dramatic, tinged with the pathos with which we view the tak- 
ing of a life. The handsomest and bravest prisoner of war was 
selected a year before his execution. Friess taught him the 
manners of a ruler, and as he walked about, playing divme 
nielodies upon his flute, he received the homage duc to Tezcatli- 
poca himself, A month before the day of sacrifice four lovely 
pirli, dreisted as goddesses, became his companions and attended 
to his every want. On the day of his death he ook leave of his 
weeping consorts to lead a procession in his honour, marked. 
‘by jubilation and feasting. Then he bade farewell to the glitter- 
ing cortege and left for a small temp! accompanied by the 
cight priests: who had attended him hout the year, The 
priests preceded him up-the steps of the temple, and he fol- 
lowed, breaking at each step a flute which he had played in the 
~ lappy hours of his incarnation, At the top of the platform the 
prieus tumed him over the sacrificial block and wrenched out 
liis heart. Ini deference to his former godliood, his body was 
carzied, not ignominiously Bung, down the steps, but his liead 
joined the other skulls «pitted od the rack beside the remple 
(13). (See Plate 6r, bottom lett.) 

кау оез ee ae a 








nificance, and a list of the principal feasts, the gods they hon- _ 


ured and the month of their occurrence is set forth on Table 
XVII (pp. 192-3). Several authors have availed themselves af 
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Friar Sahagun's matchless descriptions to set forth the elaborate 
rituals which we have lightly sampled here. The elements of 
time, training and claborate preparation of costume, it cai be 
readily sen, must have absorbed a large part of the resources 
of the tribe, The tentacles of ritual extended throughout the 
иа! activities, so that even games and sports were transformed 
inte acts of religious meaning, although the participants-un- 
doubtedly derived a great deal of fun from their performance. 
The ball game, dachrli, was such a'game, played in а court 
shaped like the capital letter 7. Walls extended on either side of 
the stem of the I, and m the middle of each a stone or wooden 
"ring was set vertically, in contrast to the horizontal position of 
a basket-ball hoop. The players tried to pass through this ring 
a hard rubber ball, which they could sirike only with theif 
elbows, hips or legs. There must have been some other method 
of scoring than by goals alone, since these, very naturally, were: 
* - ef rire occutrenec — зо much 10 that, їп the event of one. 
player: and backers had the right to snatch the wearing ap- 
patel of their adversaries. The game was played far and wide, 
courts having been found from the Republic of Honduras to 
south-castern Arizona. It has a special interest for us in that the 
first description of rubber, so important in our moder coon 
my, was when Oviedo, in the sixteenth century, wrone of the 
game and the ball used by its players (14). (See Plate 47, bot- 
tom; Fig. 3.) 
— "There were also games of chance which were played with 
à semi-*acred significance, One such game, patolli, utilized a 
: board shaped like à cross, with spaces ruled in the arms, nor 
unlike a versionof the old-fashioned parchesi of our childhood- 
Macuilzochitl, Five Flower, the god of all: games, was somo- 
times portrayed in connection with players of parolli (14). 
"Another important entertainment involved thc erection of 
a high pole ar the top of which a movable platform was sock- 
eted. Men dressed as gods or the birds into which the gods 
tramformed themselves, and, fastened by ropes wound around. 














PPn n 
the platform, lesped dre ue As they did so, tlie ropes, 
unwinding, rotated the platformand gave the effect of figlit to 
the circling performers, Each rurn browehe che birdmen nearer 
to the ground, and they were wont ro alter their centre af bal- 
ance and adjust their wings, producing the effect af the rise and 
fall of soaring birds. This modest spplication of the principle 
‘of gliding must have created a spectacle of colour and beauty. 
The ceremony is still performed 1n parts of. Mexico, and the 
Nolador, or flying piace, of Tenochtitlan was; until very re 
cently, the sire of the Thieves’ Market’ in Mexico Ciry (16). 

The application of human sacrifice to the most simple cere- 
maonial act of thanksgiving offers a prisly contrast to the spirit 
iu which these rituals were carried out. However, social and 
religious behaviour are calculated to preserve human existence 
and ensure man's. well-being : of haw warped the 
method may become. It follows that the ides of sacrificing pre- 
cous possessions to attain. such ends would lead to the offering: 
of the mest precion gift of all, human life, since that is whas 
‘man most ardently strives to keep intact. Thos instances of 
human sacrifices keep: cropping: up in the world's religious. 
systems, and we preserve in our own culture the concept of 
martyrdom, achicved by voluntary or involuntarymeans, asan 
act of virtue. The very beautiful example af the Saviour troni- 
mutes to the highest spiritual plane this idea of sacrifice for the 
good of humanity. 

The Aztecs did noc reach this spiritual level, but the sym- 
bolism of their sacrifice has, none the les, its own иисе 
beauty. They reasoned. that for man to survive, the gods who 
permit his existence must also live and wax strong. cse godi, 
However, reccived their bést nutriment from the most preci- 
ous of offerings, the hearts of men, Thus aviciouscircle became 
established which led to sacrifice on an increasing scale. The 
gods manifested their favour and their strength to the Aztecs 
by letting them prosper, but the Aztecs, on their part, had to 
sacrifice hearts to the gods to maintam their good will, A good 
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of the tribal prosperity emanated from military success, 
CRS SSE tifices were the hears of adver- 
taries, which were the hardest to acquire, since prisoners could 
not be tzken without military vietory. A martial success, on 
the other hand, could be achieved only through the exercise of 
divine favour, Thus sacrifice led tw war, and war back to sacri- 
fice, in an tmending series of expanding cycles. The effect that 
this practice had on foreign affairs we shall describe in the next 
chapter. (See Plate 60, middle left, bottom.) 

War captives were the most esteemed offering, and the 
braver and higher m rank, the more valuable they were. Slaves 
were billed for minor ceremonies, and in rare instances women 
and children were slain in fertility rites to ensure growth m 
planes by the powers of sympathetic magit Ceremonial cmni- 
balisin wat sometimes practised, in the belief that the eater could 
alisorb the virtues of the eaten, but this rite cannot be con- 
sidered a vice. The letting of onc’s own blood was another way 
to ensure divine favour, and people did horrible self—penanees, 
such as mutilating themselves with knives or drawing through 
their tongues a string on which were threaded maguey spines.. 
The higher the social. position. of the individual and the more 
he consequently -knew of ritualistic observance; the more ar- 
duouily he performed the fasts, ponances and tortures imposed 
by the religion. The priests, therefore, were strongly cognizant: 
бри керин, and by the rigour of their own 
lives strove to ensure tha welt being of the tribe (17). (See 
Plate 61, bottom right.) 

The picture-writings of the Aztecs take human sacrifice and. 
penance as a matter of course, buz seldom indicate the quantity 
of victims. Indeed, only one such manuscript records the 
Ssonthly ceremonies, aiid a post-Conquest copy of arictliot 10 
veals a sacrifice of 30,000 people at the dedication of the en- 
pan ee saree of Mexico (17). "The Spanish accounts and. 
those of the educated Indians agree, but whether Christian piety 
induced exaggeration, and how much, ints difficult to ascertain 








at this time and age. The Conquistador who counted thou 
ands of skulls on the skull rack in Tenochtitlan apparently con- 
firms these other statements, wluch the Great (urna tarum 

for decent of the indigenous population of INew 
Spain. (18). 

The priesthood, beside performing these bloodcurdling acts; 
had other mote pacific duties; they also instruc | 
the mysteries of writing and keeping records_. 
was pictographic, and was arriving at the stage of syllabic pho- 
netics, which is. an important part of the hieroglyphic writing 
of Egypt. There was no alphabet, but a picture of an animal ot 
thing could be combined with the picture of another animal 
or thing to give a third meaning in terms of is sound value, 
much like our method of rebus wriung. We could write: `1 
‘can be hospitable’, in terms of the sounds given to pictures of. 
an ey, a tin can, à bee, a horse, a hole in the ground and a table. 
The Aztec wrote the name of their capital by drawing stone 
feta fram which sprouted a nopal cactus, nuchtli, of the town 
Pantepec, by drawing a flag, pall, aa conventionalized hill, 
têper. Colour, position, puns and abbreviations all contributed 





like footprints to show travel oc movement, a shield and club 
for war, a bundled corpse for death, gave simple commota— 
tions of action (19). (See Fig. 2.) 

Aztec writing offered no way of making general statements 
or expressing abstract ideas. Yet the full accounts of historical 
events, set down affer the Conquest in Spanish or Nahuatl, in- 


dicate that oral traditions, possibly learned as a chant or saga, 


up to twenty by the requisite number of dots, although in the 
Mixteca chis method was abridged by using bars to represent. 


T sof five. The Arteo med 4 flag t» indicate twenty, te= 
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peating it for quantities up to 400, whilz a sign like a fir tree, 
meming numerous as hairs, signified 4oo (20x20). The next 
‘unit, 8000 (20 5:20 x 20), was indicated by a bag, referring to 
the almost innumerable contente ofa tack of cacao beans. (See 
Fig. 2.) 
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A post-Conquesr manuseript shows devices that may not 
have been of native origin but European adaprations of the 
Avtec system. For example, fractions are shown by blacking in 
segments of a quarter, a half or three quarters of a disc. Simi- 
һзу. Fives and- multiples of five are indicated by colouring the 
requisite spaces in the Hag of the sign for twenty, and hundreds 
by showing the proportionate lines in the four-hundred 
pict (20) 

Aztec histories consisted of annals of ancient times, cóntem- 
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porary cvents, year counts, accounts campiled yearly, specitic 
records for each year, books of each day and day-by-day count 
or diaries (11). Some of the ancient and contemporary histories 
have been published, but mone of the shorter records have 
reached print, even if they survive in some library. These his- 
‘tories followed two main styles. One, exemplified in the Mapa 
"Tlotzin and Codex Xolotl, sets forth events, the people or 
tribes involved and the places, tach. designated by its hiero- 
glyph. Year names. were appended to give the dates. These 
Texcocan records are highly complicated to follow, but for 
tunately- some have glossnies appended after the Conquest 
[22). (See Plate 25; top row.) 

The other style recorded the succession of the years, one after 
the other, for the whole time covered by the history. Events; 
like conquests or the death of chiels, were appropriately drawn. 
near the proper year sign, and sometimes were connected by 
A ine. ‘This type of history seemed confined largely to Tenoch- 
‘titlan, Since Tenochcan history is much. more accurate 
A.D. 1400 than before, one wonders whether tlie destruction _ 
of the books, ordered by Itzcoatl, did not rcally pave the wap 
for anew style of writing (23). (See Plates 62, top; 63.) 

In addition to the histories and the sacred almanacs, tribal 
records were kept. These are most useful to the modern stu- 
deng, for the names of the towns are inscribed in one column, 
while the rest of the page récords the amount of gold, oma- 
ments or cloth that was paid in 25 tribute. Since the geogra- 
phical location of most of these pwns is known, the chick pro- 
ducts of exch ares can. be determined. Other records showed 
lines of descent, lands occupied and! other data essential to 
family economics (24). (See Plates 62, botzom right; 64.) 

Fortunately, after the Conquest the Spaniards Utilized the 
native methods of writing as well as their own in civil te- 
cords: such as tax rolls, lawsuits, and the like, so that the In- 
complaints (24). Friar Nicolas Tester cven made an attempt to 
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shift the picture-writing over to syllabic writing — the effet 
‘ofthe Lord's Prayer in Aztec olyphs i startling (26). This was 
too cumbersome a plan, and was soon abandoned for the re- 
cording of Nahuatl words in Roman characters. However, it 
is due to this usage of Aztec pictographs that so much survives 
of the cecords, many of which, with their qral accompaniment, 

were copied into Roman characters bot! in Spanish and Na- 
ual. From these we derive such knowledge as we have of 
Arre history and costoms. (See Plate 44.) 

* The drawback of picture writing is its rigidiry and 1tyuscless- 
mess foc the expression of abstract ideas. The cyclical count 
created ereat- confusion as to the particular:cycle im which am 
event took place. Exact and careful drawing was essential far 
the glyphs, and a slurred! line might result in a totally different 
reading. However, the worst feature of Aztec history іа йз 
provincialium, for the scribes saw things only in terms of the 
tribe, and took no heed сй! events in otlier commtuii- 
Hes. The picture-wiititigs show how communal interests ex- 
tended cri Цу, as it were, from the tribe to the pantheon. 
"There is no reflection of a horizontal î ourward to the 
lives and occupations of- other- fis Fha atitude of the 
Aztec communities to foreign affairs merits a chapter in itself. 











CHAPTER XII 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND WAR 


The relutionsdips of Aztec rribes to on& another in peste and ae the nalure 
of бе Aztec dosnain and methods ef militury piqumizition aid warfare 


Tii community or tribe was the centre of the political and 
economic life of the Aztecs. Existence depended on the favour 
of the gods, who participated directly irr the tribal fortunes, 
so that the degree of elaboration of the сетепинна! structures 
wasan accurate gauge of tribal prospeniry. A man position 
in the civil life of the communiry had a corresponding level in 
the hierarchy, since conspicuous fulfilment of avil obligagons 
entsiled an equal sttsinmentr i. piety and obscrvance of ritual; 
The basic design for living was a communal agriculture. The 
early tribal existence sought to achieve this pattern by avoid- | 
ing other peoples and binding new land to settle, There is an 
exential affmity: betweeti agriculture and- political isolation, 
justas commerce and manufacture require successively broader | 
political comtacts (1). 

inthe eatly history of the Valley of Mexico there appears to 
have been a series of small isolated seulement which carried 
ona vague process af exchange. The Toltec civilization seents 
tû have attained uniform development over à wide area sptcad 
by a population which gradually filled up moceupied terri 
tory, There was little tò suggest war or conques at first. Later 
civil ditintegration cauted the Tolter decline, and the character 
dro Vick Wes Seances ay iber.. 
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farm ini peaceful isolation, the very process of moverent 
must have brought war and consequent readjustments in the 





Уа КЫЫ Chichimee times, and into the Aztec period. at 
well, the political unit was a tribe, dwelling in in own vill: 
suppotted by its own land, Even though a tribe might grow to 
thousands of members, the village become transformed into a 
< city-state, and the communal! lands cease to support the popu- 
lation, no real shift in political organization took place. No 
leader developed the concept of empire so successfully applied 
by the Incas of Peru. The group experience of the Indians wat 
to colonize new land but, with perhaps the «ole exception of 
Peru, never to incorporate, through conquest, weaker com- 
inunities into their own tribe. However, when the tribe 
hecame too unwieldy to migrate en masse, an adjustment 
had to be made between population and food supply. One 
method was for part of the population to break away and 
join another community whose economic resources were 
relatively unexploied. As an illustration we have the case 
of the Chimalpanecs and the Culhuas, who jomed the 
naseene community of Texcoco; tò the vast benefit’ of ite 
material arid intellectual cultire (2). (Sec P|ate 25, top tow ; 
Fig. 1.) 
` The mote nid meis of adjusting food supply to populi- 
fon was the exaction of tribute from richer and weaker neigh- 
hours. Girin of Texcoco instituted the system first in die 
northern Valley in the early fourteenth century, andit is anin- 
qetesting point ro speculate as to whether or not the Chimal- 
pancc immigrants suggested this as a practice found successful 
in their homeland. Chuinatzin, by force of arms or by persuas- 

ion; induced a number of towns to turn over to him supplies 
Кен нш вот The bool chiefs recognized him as an over= 
lord, but mumtained ‘2 ‘complete political independence. He, 
| sted the vassal chief the full measure of his military 
upport. Yet these vassals had no sense of loyalty, and were 
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quite ready: to revolt or transfer their allegiance-to 3 stronger 
suzerain (3). (See Plate 42, top.) 

When ‘Tezozomoc of Azcaporzalco saw his tribe develop to 
the point where it had to expand he found the southern Valley 
aver-papulated, so thar he had to challenge the power of Tex= 
coco. His first move was to create disaffection in the vassal 
stares, after whith he could move against his rivals with good 
hope of military success. Yet so light was Tezozomoc’s tenure 
of control that it was relatively easy for the conquered tribes 
to combine later and wreck his domination. 

Alliances like thar formed by Texcoco, Te and 
Tacuba were so very rare that much is made of this oar 
tion as-an example of the excellence of Aztec statecraft. It 
would seem that the division of spoils, two parts each to the 
larger states, and one part to Tlacopan, was in force only for 
that campaign. Lawr Texcoco and Tenochtitlan undertook 
wars for their mutual advantage, but there was constant intri- 
gue in the hope that one of the rwo could overcome the other 
and derive the full benefits of the booty taken. By the mid-fif- 
teenth century both Tenochtitlan and Texcoco had grown ro 
the: point. where they had to have additional supplies ûr ele 
starve, 50, because of this common necessary, the alliance.cn- 
dured fairly well (4). 

Despite their common background of language, thought, 
religion, custom and material culture, the Aztecs had no sense 
of onity, Tenochticlin and Tlalteloleo, both of which are with- 
‘in the city limits of modem Mexico, existed side by side tn 
complete independence for many years; not until 1473 did the 
Tenochess make up their minds to canquer their neighbours, 
Each town and hamlet was sufficient unto itself, and из шеш 
bers felt no larger loyalty. In modem Teotihuacan this 

: still persists, and the members of one barrio, or ward, 
look upon those of the adjacent one as a congregation af tus 
most horrible crimmals. Not even EE а 
brought unity to the Aztecs, and the Texcocans blithely 
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joined the invaders ro exterminate their former ally Tenoch- 
tian. 


Although community was potentially hostile to commum 
ity, individuals could move freely about the countryside Trade 
in simple commodities was carricil on. extensively from the 
early times of the Middle Cultures. ne ен the tra- 
yelling merchants became a special clas, and their security of 
body and property, preserved at first for the advantages which 
cach town could derive from: their wares, was guaranteed by 
the force of Aztec arms: Pilgrims gomg to worship at specal 
shina had free and unmolested passage; and a suggestion that 
suci: journeys were пабе ш the distant past is given by the 
Middle Culture figurines of. foreign origin. One site 
ally, Tetelpan, produced so grcat a variety af idols from such a 
wide arca that it must have been an important sigo tenes 
in Middle Culture times. However, neither trae nor religion 
broke down the sense of communal and political independent 
in General. Mexico, (Scc Plate 35; Fig..2.) 

Foreign relations centred around war, which; we have seen, 
‘was an inipottant pare of Aztec economy and religion. ‘The 
same confusion of motives thar we find in our modern culture 
affected the reasons for military action. We wage war for eco- 











namic, territorial and political advantages and, while con- 


| tlie practice ii oir ádversaries, justify our own partis 
рабод by ssying that we are fighting for freedom, to liberate 
someone, iO extent d civilization or to ensure peace, Soldiers on 
gur own side are brave and atrain glory, preserve our social 
rires aud sacrifice themselves for de public well-being, Those 





on the other side art aggressors, agents of evil and cowardly 
" knaves. The Aztec made war for defence, revenge ani ex ne 
“mic motives, which were inextricably confused with the need 





for the sacrificial victims. requisite for proper adoration of 
their gods; Thus in warfare the great aim was to take captives, 
МАНИ this арос воно ow oly un QE 
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The captive himself attained social status, since he went to 
a special warrior's heaven. A redoubtable Tlaxcalan chief, 
named Tlahuicel, was singled out for sacrifice to the sun, and 
fought so successfully with his dummy weapons that he killed 
some of his adversaries and wounded a number of the other. 
He was pardoned and offered a chieftaincy in the Tenochcan 
army, Tlahuicol, however, rejected his pardon, and gladly 
underwent sacrifice for the greater honour and glory in that 
death. This story illustrates the attitude of the individual war- 
rior, which is not unlike that of the mediaeval knight or carcer 
soldier in our own culture (5). 

The Aztec reasons for fighting and their social and moral 
sanctions for war were not so very different from our own, ex- 
cept that we have many more, owing to our superior rational- 
izations: The Aztec military technique, however, was defin- 
itely inferior, since it was not so completely developed a social 
tool as it is in our own culture. The basic organization of the 
army required the participation of every able-bodied manun- 
der the direction of the war chief. However, as Aztec society 
grew more intricate and greater numbers of warriors took the 
held, the military structure became more rigid. 

The unit of organization was an aggregation óf twenty men, 
several of which were combined into larger bodies of 200 to 
400, roughly corresponding to our platoons and companies, 
Special detachments of from four to six men, who did scour- 
ing and raiding, operated much as do the squads of our own 
military system. The clan commander marshalled the larger 
bodies, much asa colonel handles his regiment, The clan troops 
wore banded together in four divisions under the heads of the 
four municipal quarters, and the tribal war chiefs had the su- 
preme command. In à very numerous army the troops from a 
given quarter, or harris, were sometimes divided into brigades, 
composed of the forces from two or three clans (6). 

The high tribal officers, the war chief, the chiefs of the quar- 
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chief and members of the warrior orden, the Knight 
of the Eagle and the Tiger and of a third infrequently men- 
tioned order, the Arrow, according to their particular ability, 
took over the lesser units, In other words, the executive officials 
of the tribe in peace-time became its military officers in time 
(of war. There was no distinction made between the civil-and 
military offices, since the tribe operated: as an. entity in both 
peace-and war, and standing armies did tot exist. (Sec Plate 
34, bottom left.) 

The soldiers were the able-bodied men of the tribe, The 
telpuchcalli, houses of youth, through which boys passed at the 
age of fifteen for formal instruction in the duties of manhood, 
taupht them the usage of different weapons. Drill, in tlie sense 
of the accurate movements of modern troops, did not exist, 
but the great monthly ceremonies called for military demon- 
strations in which warriors showed their abilities and per- 
formed sham manoeuvres. Each recruit followed: an experi- 
enced warrior in battle, much as a mediaeval squire served an 
apprenticeship toa knight in fill standing. 

The chief offensive arms were wooden clubs, edged with 
sharp blades of obsidian, and the javelin, hurled by means of 
the atl-atl, Bowsand atrows were used, but the heavier javelim 
were preferred for the close fighting of Aztec warfare. Sling 
and spears wete weapons fayoured by some. For defensive 
armour, shields of wickerwork covered with hide were most 
commonly in uss, and same were elaborate y painted or cov- 
ered with feathers. The Aztecs also developed a body armour 
of quilted 











ted cotton, soaked in brine, 3 ‘covered the whole 
body like a siren suit. This was so elective a protection 
clubs- and. missiles thar the Spaniards rapidly adopted 

de ‘extolling it as cooler and lighter than ‘steel armour (7). 
e wore "d helmets, which were clabor- 
y carved to represent the insionia of the military orders. 
These lad decorative rather than defensive values and added to 
thc richness of costumes worn by the maturet. warriors. А 
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tribesman had the right to elaborate his dress in accordance 
with his prowess, and the great chief wore sttached to their 
backs immense frames covered with feathers. Tribes, and even 
clans, wore special insignia, so that friend could be distin- 
guished from foe and chief from common warrior. The term 
uniform could hardly be used, since the rich varicty and 
indulgence in individual fancy produced a kaleidoscopic 
MISC UR, UI Moy ер а AEE colours and strange 





To supply these forces was a very considerable task. Each 
of the town had its tlacechcalco, or house of darts, an 
arsenal where the military supplies were stored. This wis sito- 
ated near the chief temple, the lofty sides of which made it a 
natural strong point, At a call to arms the clan leaders could 
rapidly assemble their men and equip chem at these rallying 
points, which were also centres of the religious and social life 
of the community (9). 
An offensive campaign was a more serious undertaking. 
. Having nio beasts of burden, the warriors had to carry their own 
food with them, Owing to the governmental system, where- 
in each town was independent, the armies did not darc live otf 
the country, for fear of inciting revolt, and alio because most 
communities lacked the food to sustain a large body of men. 
“Thu, prior to a war, negotiations had to be made whereby 
supplies could be concentrated and allies brought together at a 
point a5 near as possible to the zone of attack. Usually a single 
battle. decided: the issue, since the attacking force could not 
mamtain itself in the field tor more than a very few days. The 
calculations necessary to fight's war 200 or 300 miles away in 
Oaxica, say, were highly complex, and. much of the Aztec 
force on such a campaign mnst have been composed of local 
tribesmen, stiffened witha garde d'iie of Tenochcas and 
Texcocans, 
Owing to this dificulry.in respect oe eens 
dox Sc vaals imposible so She Enel B tions 
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were rare. Some towns were built in very strategic locations, 
ligh ona mountain-side or in the bend of a river, having ac- 
cess restricted to a narrow neck of land. Tenochtitlan, owing: 
to its situation on the lake, was. natural fort. The causeways 
Were penetrated by canals at intervals, so that removal of the 
portable bridges created natural barriers. The Rat rooftops 
offered good points from which to harry the enemy in the 
street below, and the many temples were strong points difi- 
cult to reduce. (See Plate 37, top.) 

Miles of defensive walls surrounded a site in Tlaxcala, 
where a ditch backed by a wall enclosed an area of several 
square miles. Ac Huexotla,! a icf of Texcoco, a wall at least 1s 
feet high still exists, and must have had a strong defensive: 
value, although its ostensible porpone wis to enclose the area. 
about the mam temple. Xochicalco? is situated on a high hill 
which ‘was intensively terraced, and it was further strength- 
ened by a wide ditch cut through the point of easiest access. 
Sometimes a site was chosen between two ravines which made 
impassable obstacles to an attacking force. However, while de= 
fersive piirposer were often taken into account in building 
towns, strictly: defensive works, in the nature of fortifications, 
were seldom undertaken (10). 

Open fighting, the difficulty of keeping up extended cam- 
paigns and the informal character of the military force were 
factors which stultified the development of tactics or strategy. 
In battle the howlmg mob я the collective 
— $trength of one tribe tried to route the yelling horde of its 
adversary, and the frit to run lost the battle. Captives were 
taken, tribute imposed, rhe temple burned and the defeated 
"group was then left alone again. 

To attain victory more easily, surprise attacks, sometimes 
implemented by a little treachery, were instituted. However, 
the cumbrous process of getting an army on to the field of bat- 
Че usually prevented this favoured method of warfare. More” 

"ot Way-ho-da —— 3. Sho-chi-cal’-ca. 
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often the Tenoclicas and their allies would feint with a screen 
of warriors, who would be easily repulsed in a pretended rout. 
The main body would wait in a place of concealment until the 
pursuing enemy came into view, whereupon they would 
charge out and demolish them. Losses were chiefly felt in-the 
number of captives taken, since these short hand-to-hand com- 
bats were not very damaging to the man-power of either side. 
The capture of a chief or the recognition of a sign of evil por- 
tent was sufficient to demoralize an army and, despite their 
bravery and constant experience in warfare of this type, the 
Aztecs were little fitted го resist soldiers trained in European 
techniques. | 

There was rather more opportunity for strategy than [or 
battle tactics. Considerable planning, as we have said, was neces- 
sary to move troops upon the field of battle. The Aztecs won - 
campaign in Oaxaca, Puebla, western Mexico and along the 
Vera Cruz coast, as far north ss Tamaulipas! Having to move 
step y step and to intimidate or win over rown after town, 

led patience and knowledge of geographical and poli- 
СШ EBES One reason for the honour in which mer- 
chants were held was the information of this character which 
they could fürnish from their travels, 

The triple alliance was a typical example of Aztec strategy. 
Nezahualdoyot! warited to restore the hegemony of Texcoco 
and destroy Tezozomoc s Tepanec power, the centre of which 
0. The two towns were separated by the Lake 
at Mexico. To move troops overland would have required 
several days; to move them across the lake in canoes would 
have meant having a landing-base on the western shore. Nez- 
hualcoyotl, therefore, induced Tlacopan and Tenochtitlan, 
which were at the back door of Azcapotzalco, and tributary 
to it as swell, to declare war. Thus he had a hase at which to 
land his canoes filled with troops, and, while his allies engaged 
the enemy strongly in this quarter, the Texcocan: chief had 

I. Ta-mow-Jee"- pas 
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EU EUER MEE thc lakes by the overland’ 
route ta arack another poin 

The sow of Chicciechals offers tnother eximle of des 
simple strategic ideae This settlement dominated the straits 
through which the northern lakes of Zumpango and Xaltocan 
empty into Lake Texcoco, The people here could destroy any 
force in canoes moving, east against Texcoco ur west agains 
Azcapotzalco. Their forces also could make a fiank attack on 
land armies skirting the lakes against cither of those two ob- 
jectives. Early in the thirteenth century Chiconauhtla became 
fief of Texcoco and participated, as. a sort of guardian of the 
western marches, in campaisnsapainst rebellious western tribes 
and in the preat war with Tezozomoc. Later ii seems to hive 
become part of the Tenochtithin chain of vassal towns, and its 
chief had the honour of sharing à royal apartment in Monte- 
zuma s palace with the rulers of far more important city-statel 
To confirm this documentary evidence, excavation of the site 
reveals, in the quantity and quality of the material culture sun 
viving, evidence of participation in trade and booty far in ex- 
cess of the apparent size and importance of the town (11), 
(See map, p, 8: Plates 41, top; 43, top; 43 J 

The purely economic and military aspects of war are a 
cride, when judged by our modern technical standards; as rhe. 
ко киис mechanical aspects of Aztec life. Om the other 
hand, the ritualistic conception of war as the earthly re-enact- 
ment of the titanic struggle between opposing forces in nature. 
has a quality almost sublime. The political and economic fric- 
rots that brought about conflict were welcomed by the war- 
riors àt an opportunity. to vibrate to the deep rhythms of 
mature, rhythms which met in a celestial antiphony in the 
Sacred War which the Sun fights cach day as he, by his own - 
death and sacrifice, ensures the life of man. 

The War of Flower was undertaken to satisfy this yearning 
when no active campaign. was in саа ее В 
ously named ceremonial combat the best warriors from several 
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‘states met in a-very real battle, so that feats of arms could be 
accomplished and captives taken co satisfy the hunger of the 
gods, One famous War of Flowers was repeated for several 
years, anid the cream of the fighting men of Texcoco, Tenoch- 
titlin and Tlacopan vied with the might of Cholula, Hucxot- 
dingo and ‘Tlaxcala. If a warrior were captured, he met the 
most glocious of deaths in direct sacrifice to the Sun. If he 

lived, hê gained renown, If he were slain, he was cremated, 
an honour reserved only for &shting men, and passed an ro 
the special heaven where warriors dwell (12), 

Such warfare had no place in a conflict with Europeans, bur 
when reduced to fighting for their bare lives against the 
Spaniards, the Aztecs put up one of the most desperate de- 
[ences im history. It was the last sacrifice, m which Aztec civi- 
lization offen de rV му Шз ШУО КН 
Aztec culture achieved, with Stone Age tools a civilizati 

patterned Ө Бисен Бе Ме оба крашиз+Во Gianky pescateel 
Баар е пенал Дор өз шаа И ОА 
fronted with that inexorable European world of stecl, ob- 
jective reasoning and a religion adjusted to meet such totally 
different concepts as the demands of the powerful and theneeds 
of the weak. 

We cannot tell what Aztec civilization might have become. 
Like all the nations of the past; and of the present too, which 
have Hourished and ultimately withered in death, the Aztecs 
nurtured within themselves the seeds of them own destruction. 
But before we tum from their remote splendour to the pre- 
excupations of our modern life, let «s catch two last glimpses 
cof Aztec civilization: one of the city of Tenochtitlan as the 
Spaniards first saw it, the other of the Aztecs in their ultimate 
war, profane and deadly on this £mal ocasion. 








CHAPTER XIII 
GLIMPSES OF TENOCHTITLAN 
What the Spariards saw when they eutered thit great Aztec capital 


Tue history of the Aztecs and their forebears 1s the most com= 
plete record we have of the growth of any Indian civilization, 
Their conquest was the greatest feat in the European occupa- 
tian of the American continent. The Aztecs were at their zen- 
ith in 1519, when Cortés and his 400 men first landed, and a 
description of Tenochtitlan, taken from the contemporary 
records of the conquerors themselves, will show us something 
“of the external character of Indian civilization in America (1). 

Bernal Diaz del Castillo, who left the most personal record 
of tlie Spanish Conquest, tells how. his comzrade-m-arms on 
first. beholding Tenochtitlan, the ancient Mexico City, ex- 
claimed, ‘Ir is like the enchantments they tell of in the legend of 
‘Amadis! Are not the things we see a dream?" 

This is lyric language from hard-bitten men-at-arms, whose 
chief avocations, while engaged in converting the heathen, lay 
in acquiring booty and enjoying the charms of dusky Dulci- 
nex. Yet, in contrax to the drab towns and tawny hills of 
Spain, Tenochtitlan must have appeared a paradise, for its 

green gardens and white buildings were set in the midstof blue 
А ringed by lofty mountains. ‘Gazing on such wonderful 
sights,’ wrote Bernal Diaz, “we did noc know what to say-or 
whether what appeared before us was real, for on one side in 
the land there were great cities and in the lake ever so many 
more, and the lake itself was crowded with canoes, and in the 
causeway Were many Fe near front of us 
stood the great City oF Mexico, and we ... we did not even. 
number four hundred soldiers’ (2). | 

Although socially and governmentilly Tenochtitlin was 
distincdy an American Indian tribal town, outwardly it ap- 
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peated the capital city of an empire. A bird's-eye view would 
have revealed an oval island connected with the mainland by 
three causeways which converged at the centre of the city. 
These roads. were cut by waterways over which removable 
bridges extended The edges of the island were fringed by the 
green af the “Hoating pardens’, while at the centre the shiny 
white of the houses predominated, and the verdure was re- 
duced to tiny green squares in the patio gardens. Thrust above 
the quadrate masses of the rooftops loomed the various clan 
temples, each set on its platform in the form of a truncated 
pyramid. ‘The cty had few streets or open spaces, bur was 
gridded with canals crossed by portable bridges. The two prin- 
cipal plazas were those of the Temple of Tlalteloleo and of the 
religious centre of Tenochtitlan proper, open: spaces which 
gave a welcome.telicf from the pyramids and official 
clustered about them. There must have been a curiously living 
quality about this grouping, the temples seeming to ride like 5 
horsemen among the serrated ranks of the houses. (See Plate 
37, top.) 

Were a visitor to have traversed Tenochtitlan from south ro 
nth, he would have beca struck by the rch variety of sights 
Approaching along the causeway, the traveller of that time 
passed first between expanses of open water. Then gradually 
tiny islands of green pete кийе орайы OE asl coved 
up from the bottom of the shallow lake and held in place by 
wicker-work. White-clad farmers dextcrously poled their tiny 
dugouts through the maze as they went about the cultivation 
of their gardens. These irregular islets merged gradually into a 
more orderly grouping where the accumulation of scil had 
become stabilized as the roots, striking downward, had estab- 
lished anchorage in the lake bottom and created solid ground. 
This artificially made land reduced the open water of the like 
to mere canals. (See Plate 37, bottom.) 

Save for the broad causeways, roads there were none; and 
aloag the canals the traveller saw, in increasing tiumbers, bost; 
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loads-of produce headed. cowards the city. Here and there 
among the green of the crops and trees he caught glimpses of 
thatched roofs and wattied wails, the huts of the farmers Then 
adobe walls of more substantial dwellings began to encroach 
on the gardens, and the waters of the lake shrank to a canal 
following the roadway. The adobe walh gave way to the 
fronts of more pretentious houses plastered white or washed 
with powdered pumice, a dull, rich red. Now the visitor could 
realize how the city expanded through the successive creation 
-. of artificial islands which bore first a crop, then a modest hut 
ee with the masonry of the city 


"The causeway had now changed from a simple means of 
eaommunication Into a principal street with all its social com- 
plexity. а di plus a coeli space for m saun- 
ter Was so fare that the canseways were as much recreation 
grotirids as arteries of traffic, Thus people out to sce the sighrs, 
people on errands, people on their way to the myriad func- 
опа of religious import, swallowed up the long lines of trott- 

ig carriers who, bowed under their burdens, went to the eity. 
produce and tribute or left with goods for barter. Not 4 
роза а transport was on the 
backs of menor in the bottoms of boats. | 

Ousside the city limits the monotony of ant-like columns of- 
laden folk had been bur rarely relieved by the passage of a civil 
functionaty, all pomp and feathers, or by a sem) TY 

| fighting men, followed by a chain of appren- 
tices, ihowing the whites of their eyes as they peered from un- 
der the press of their tumplines. Now could be seen clan leaders 

| j | | ailing Howers as they watched the 
milling crowd, and black-robe whose esrs were shred- 
ded and whose hair was matted with the blood of self-inflicted 
peuance, There was litzle sound, little hurry, save for the cars 
riers trotting to reach relief from their burdens. There was an 
intense vitality, none the less, that of a multitude of unim: 
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participating in complex action, knowing eath its allotted 
76. 

A glance into the doorway of a howe gave welcome relief 
from the cold-blooded, almost insect-like quality of life out- 
side. A shaded patio was flanked by buildings whosc interiors - 
were coal and spacious. Mats and straw cushions on the pol 
ished red of the cement oor welcomed the visitor to repose, 
while the rhythmic clap of hands and the scrape of stone on 
stone told that comillas were being made and com-miecal 
ground in a kitchen at the back: Seated in a comer, an elderly 
man was talking to two small boys, whose serious faces showed 
tiat; already conscious of their participation in the tribal Ше, 
they heeded their imcle's precepes a5 to conduct befictine Boyi 
aud men, A fat litele girl squatting in the doorway vainly tried 
to imitste with her stubby fingers and. toy implements the 
E i. movements of her mother as she produced fine threads 

the cunning: manipulation of her spindle, Lolling on a cus- 
hion, a young man idly smoked a cigarette ma cane holder 
| n ee n he carey held lobe of his - 
i y. peniten ood-lettin cactus 
obsidian blade, : ie 

A fiesta was going on in ‘another house, and one heard the 
Hh viestin oE wooden as ai tis DRST A 
flutes. The patio was full of people, gay in the bright colours 
of their holiday clothes, and the air was heavy with the cloying 
scent of lilies, The sharp smells of rich sauces cummingly mixed 
from many peppers embroidered this odour, and occasionally ё 
light breeze wafted tlie cool, mystic scent OF Sacer: Sth 
body was celebrating his birthday, since in the b : 
saw a painted figure udorned with amate papet, Rx 
the god who presided over that event. À little apart from the 
cast who рати ot their "rerramment with Че ы 

te, was a group of old men whose clownish gesture 
are AE andis be tally deos wh th col 
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of p ie that a slave was industriously filling for them. Not 
for n Ed through the rigid self-denial 
jum hood; they were permitted alcoholic indulgence 





i their old age whenever a feast came to pass, A last back- 
ward glance revealed the musicians, garlanded with flowers, 
blowing their flutes and conch shells, while one man beat the 
head of a cylindrical drum and another the wooden tongues in 
the side of the two-toned teponazili. 

Farther up the street the priests seemed to increase in num- 
ber. More individuals wore the trappings of high office, such 
as. nodding panaches of quetzal plumes and cloaks, the designs 
of which were worked m feathers like the personal insignia on 
their circular shields: Evidently the visitor was near the centre 
of the town, and presently the causeway ended in a great open 
square, where the temples rose above the majestic plines of 
their pyramidal foundations. In the hard, bright light of early 
е heat-waves joined the smoke of incense їп тепйег- 
in ct and tmeartlily the Quilines of the temples. 

"he short, black shadows s unspeakable things. Was 
it imagination or realiry, that sickening smell of a filthy but 
cher shop, that hung in the air in revolting contrast to the im- 
macnlate pavement of the temple courtyard? Imagination is 
too personal and cgocentric a sensation for an Indian com- 
munity, and the great block of the skull-rack gave an answer 
founded only.too firmly on fact. Thousands of skulls, threaded 
on poles, were | piled up in orderly symmetry, and the black ca- 
vities of their orbits and nasal apertures suggested the marks on 
infernal dice. Undisturbed by this monument to Kuman satri- 
fice, a few young men were practising in a ball cour near by. 
They thrust at a solid rubber ball with agile hips and elbows, 
in an effort to drive it through two rings set transversely ro the 
walls in the length of the court. 

A circular stone placed a short distance away was the scene 
panos pcs on certain ceremonial days, a _ 
d captive was forced to defend himself with a wooden 
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club against the onslaught of an adversary whose weapon was 
set with razor-sharp obsidian blades: Usually he was killed in 
the most honourable of deachs, that of sacrificial victim to the 
Sun God, Tonatiuh, but sometimes he would resist so succen- 
fully that he gained a pardon. Other disc-shaped stones were 
Mid s od dic elei One 13 feet in diameter, was set ver- 
Gcally on a special platform. Carved with a consummate mas- 
tery of design, it represented the symbolic history of the 
world, Another disc, set flat, was hollowed m the centre so 
thar hearts wrung from war captives might be burned to nour- 
ih the great gods. This was carved on its surface and edge 
to commemorate the many conquests of War Chief Tizoe, 
who was shown dresed as a god with his captives. before 
шш. 

In another part of the plaza a sacrifice was to be made, Be- 
fore a: small temple dedicated to one of the myriad Aztec gods 
a group was gathered, some in the gay panoply of merchant 
and others wearing thc sinister black of the p ood. A 
ughtly pinioned slave stood in their midst and looked unsec- 
ingly before him, resignation, not fear, on his face. The 
rushed liim tn the steep seeps of the temple followed by the 
merchants at a mote leisurely pace, Two priests seized the slave 
by cither arm, forcing him backward, while rwo others pulled 
his legs foni under him until his body curved, belly upward, 
over the altar, A fifth priest ploughed his Bint knife in a long 
sweep from the breastbone to the base of the stomach and, 
reaching into the aperture, with a dexterous twist tore out the 
heart, This he burned, while it was still throbbing, m a carved 
stone vase, while the merchants, swinging long ladles of smok- 
ute incense, chanted their thanks for a safe and profitable ex- 
cursion into the hot country. (Sec Plate 60.) 

Paying only the most cursory attention to this pious little 
scene, knots of chiefs wete converging on a large building ata 
corner of the plaza. The war chief, Montezuma, was planning 
an attack on a neighbouring town, remiss in its tribute pay- 








“thicsdbare group of countrymen fron whose, 


othe zoo, where serpents undulated s| 
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ment, so there must be a gathering of clan leaders to prepare 
for -war. Adorned with helmets like the heads of jaguars, eagles 
and wolves girt with armour of wadded cotton brocaded in 
толпу colours or embroidered with feathers, their faces set 
‘with now and lip ornaments of jade and gold, these Gerce-vis- 
aged chiefs passed proudly through the door, but in an ante- 
roam to the council chamber they Epp off their c 
ments. Then, bareheaded and barefooted, wit ое 
they made their way to the throne, where sat the slim figure of 
Montezuma, simply dressed but for the gold crown and jade: 
earrings of his exalted office: (See Plate 33:) 

The austerity of the council chamber was not borne out by 
Monteruma s other apartments, which-contained all the ap- 
purtenanecs of a sybaritic potentate. The war chief's MORE 
and his many concubines occupied magnificent quarters. Kit- 
chens and storehouses were spread over another great apare, 
for uot only were there some 300 guests served at each meal 
but also @ thousand guards and attendants. In contrast to the 
mfusion within, outside the kitchen doar squatted patently 









Нуса Hie eld Beide o£ the ‘used tucbeys which. they 
hat broughr as offerings for the: royal larder. 

Other rooms in Montezuma's palace contained the tribal 
treasure, composed of tlie tribute wrung from many towns, 
Gold; jade, rich feather: mantles, basketi of produce, were 
heaped in abundance, Clerks were listing the goods in pic- 
ture-writing to sec that cach subject town had fulfilled iss 
quota or else were exlculating the share that should be turned. 
over to the various clan stewards. Another patio presented a 
more animated scene. Here acrobats were practising their frats 





and poor, warped dwarfs were composing grosser contortions 


to win a chiefy smile. In another set of buildings was housed 
gothly and where, from 
behind wooden bars, peered the greedy, yellow eyes of jaguars 





-amd ocelor. In a side room a human arm projecting from a 


| = 
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basket of raw meat showed bow the bodies of some sacrificial 
victims were utilized. 

The highway to Tlaltelalco extended north from this great. 
plaza, which even to-day is the centre of the city. This wide 
road, with a canal beside it, was filled with the same indecisi 
multitude that thronged. the southern artery. The setting sun 
had brought people out on their roaf-tops. Some leaned over 

apets to watch the crowd below, while idlers, squatting m | 
ыроо Бета шоок Ranson isi 
ments of the householders above them. 

A path and a canal, debouching into the main avenne, led. 
to'a amall square, in the centre of which loomed a pyramid. 
From the patio of an adjacent building shrill cries arewe and 
the dull clash of wooden instruments. Within, a number of 
boys were receiving instruction in tbe mantal -of armi. Each. 
equipped with a small buckler and a flat wooden club, they 
learned the art of cut and parry under the scornful eye of a 
warrior. They dealt and received hard blows, but the clubi 
were not toothed with wedges of obsidian, the volcanic glass 
that made hand-to-hand combat so vicious in war.: Another 
group was practising with the arf-atl, or throwing-suck. The 
marksman laid hrs spear along a narrow wooden trough with 
1 hook at the farther eud, the nearer end berg grasped in the 
hand. By lengthening the arm in this way it was possible to 
give a greater propulsive force to the spear. 

On the other side of the plaza the boys in the religious 
training school presented a less animated scene, Their little legs 
Eus ке соіа Бу паркузркь Ша кокаин Шаш 
fasts and се апі their eyes dulled by the monotony of 
selE-deni: hes ilies wetê EBES Eom 
istic chant. Their preceptor, who led the singinz, showed by 
his own-scarred and emaciated body thar the propitiason of 
the gods wasa relentless and never-ending task. Priest, chief, 
warrior or husband; every Artec from boyhoodon, spentmuch 
e oh E R E 
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future, or in a state of grateful atonement for not having had 
a worse past. The Aztecs lived on intimate if uncomfortable 
terms with the supernatural powers. 

RS ak GEE SEU lsd ef individuali wed to ba Sac 
in the terum or clan building. Here elders of the clan were ar- 
ranging the affairs of the tribal unit, twenty of which made up 
the city-state of Tenochtitlan, One old man peered over pic~ 
turc-maps as he adjusted a question of land tenure between two 
contesting families and made his nal judgment on the basis of 
how much land exch family could cultivate by its own efforts. 
Another elder distributed pottery vessels, given up as tribute 
by a town across the mountains, to some of the poorer mem- 
bers of the community, None of these people, litigants or ap- 
plicants, bestowed more than occasional glances into the back 
courtyard, where an adulterer was being stoned to death by 
memben of the affronted family. Urban existetice contained 
too many interests and life was too cheap for them to view as 
an excitement the inevitable result of wrongdoing. 

Each of the twenty tribal divisions regulated 15 own affairs. 
The great plaza where Montezuma had his palace and where 
all the gods were worshipped in many temples was for the use 
Fall the clans together; and was the civic centre for the 60,000 
Thouscholds of Tenochtitlan. Yet in spite of the importance of 
this centre of religion and government, the great plaza of 
"Tlaltelolco near the northern edge of the islands was almost as 
striking. Once a Mexican tribe acknowledged the sway of 
another power it was supposed to furnish fighting men and mi- 
bute, but irs government and economics were seldotn modified. 

Thos the recently conquered Tlalteloleo had a communal 
entre 35 majestic as that of Tenochritlan. Ht seemed more dra- 
matic ro Spanish eyes because its great temple to the War God, 
Hairzilopochtli, was thrust into prominence by the widespread 
ûf the market-place, while in Tenochtitlan the great buildings 
were so close together that it was hard to gain an impression of 
their size. 


+ * 
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The market-place of Tlaltelolco consisted of a large area 
of polished pavement, bordered: by arcades which sheltered 

of the merchants, At one edge a basin opened out from 
the canal beside the northern causeway, Where boars’ 
goods and produce could find an anchorage. Each kind of pro- 
duct was concentrated in a special place, Thus one section was 
completely devoted to vegetables, and compactly squatting 
women sit watching their goods, arranged before them iin 
symmetrical heaps on woven mats. In another section cotton 
mantles were being sold, some spread to show the full design 
and others neatly folded. Elsewhere was a row of vendors of 
implements and tools, such as obsidian blades, carved and bur- 
ished pottery, spindle whorls, deer-horn awls, bone bodk 
and a few copper axes and needles. A brilliant mass bested 
characterized the booths. of the feather salesmen. Some sold 
merely bunches of plumes, the lovely green of the quetzal, or 
trogon, andthe muli-coloured plumage of parrots. Ar the 
other stands feather cloaks, mats and shields gave evidence of 
charming ney in their design and patient toil in their execu- 
tion, (See Plates 33-9.) 

Jewellers displayed jade ornaments and gold worked into 
precious rings of filigree or massive beaten gorgers, It was the 
jade, however, that caught the envious eye and was produced 
with furtive circumspection asa material of great price. Other 
merchants sold ornaments of shell, and the pinks, whites and 
subtle mottled browns of sea-shells contrasted with the rich 
dark sheen of tortoise carapaces. Ar one booth a rich warrior 
earnestly bargained with the proprietor for an exquisite pair of 
earplugs cunningly inlaid with a mosaic of turquoise and 
mother-of-pearl. 

The smiling whispers and admiring glances of the crowd at 
dba ешге, abruptly changed in the slave quarters to ap- 
praising stares. Some of the ch tels wore wooden collars, and 
their brutish faces had a hopeless expression. These had sunk 
to servitude buo ago a pdt dE cios oc oF canes Je 
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war, Others were thin and emaciated but did not wear the 


collar of bondage. A misfortune and 
wr 





themselves for the first time to ensure food and 


Ke juan rear from the market-place; there was none of 





the strident shouting of the European fair. The barg | 
goods was carried on slowly, quietly, but; none the less, Won; 


The Aztecs had no money, so that barter was the osul means 
of purchase. The cacao bean, however, bhad a standard value, 


and this, in equalizing exchanges, performied the nearest ap- 


proach to the function of currency. Passing through the crowd 
were warriors who acted as police and, should a ' 





arise, haled dispurants i into a court, where a tribal elder settled 
the are in his capacity as judge. 


Beyond the market was a double line of walls which divided 


the market from the temple precinct of Tlaltclolco, Rectan- 


gulur buildings, with patios in their centres, housed the priests 
and the various schools and councils of the central organization 
of the community. Farther on were grouped the principal 
shrines: In their midst the great temple to the War God 
shouldered its bulk into the sky. There was a tkull-rack here, 
like the one in Tetiochtitlan, and another heap was made of the 
bones of the victims, Nest the great pyramid stood a circular 
temple, the door of which was built to resemble the mouth of 
s serpent, the of worship of the Queczalcoatl, The 
sacrificial рге was black he god smoke of inceme 
and the blood of victims. A pile of stone knives die 
g sinister indication of what rites were practised there. 

Pools fed by the pipes of an aqueduct leading from the mun- 
land gave an impression of quict peace. The reflections of the 
temples, distorted occasionally by the breeze, intensified the 
brooding mysticism of the sacted enclosure. In contrast to the 
austerity of the priests, young girls, their eyes virtuously down- 
cast, slipped back and forth, carrying out the various errands of 
their training-school within the enclosure, The great pyramid. 





and the temple of the War God completely dominated the 





mg sules and increased the impression of in size. A wide stair- 
case of rr4 nartow steps led up the western side, and so steep 
was this seair that not until one's head rose clear of the platíorm 
did the temple itself come into view. 

The temple, in reality, eamm "icd wo shrines, built side by 
swith plaster. Through the right-hand door one could clearly. 
see the squat figure of Huitzilopochtli carved from the stone 
and covered with a paste in which were set jade, turquome, 
gold and seed pearls. A girdle of gold snakes, picked out in pre- 
cious stones, adorned his waist, and around his neck hung a 
string of gold masks covered with turquoise mosaig. By his side 
stood the statue of an attendant deity, equipped with a short 
lance and a: gold shield, richly decorated with the customary 
mosaic. 

In the adjoining shrine stood an: image of Tezcatlipoca, ome. 
of the most prominent Aztec gods. His eye-sockets were inlaid 
with mirrors of obsidian, the black depths of which reflected 
the red gleams of the afternoon light. This statue, too, was: 
adomed with gold and precious stones, High in the wooden 
roof of this temple perched a small figure of Xipe, the God of 

jced-time. Braziers of incense discharged greasy coils of smoke 
which deepened the gloom of the temples, whose walla were 
stood heaps of ritualistic paraphernalia, conch-hell trumpets, 
knives, banners and of shapeless lumps of meat, tur- 
pius buman hearts which; for some reason, had not yet been 
placed upon the braziers. The priests who glided through this 
murk seemed fitting satellites to the diabolic images to which 
they ministered. In 















front of the temples stood the great drum 
“which was soon to throb across the lake as 2 nation suffered its: 
des 


Uragony. 
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empire, and Bernal Diaz, who witnessed the scene, left us this 
unforgettable descri 

"The Moneccuma took Cores by the hand and told him 
to look at his great ci and all the other cities that were stand- 
ing im the water and the many other towns and the land 
around the lake... So we stood looking about us, for that 
huge and cursed temple stood so high thar from it one could 
sec over everything very well, and we saw the three causeways 
which led into Mexico ... and we saw the [aqueduct of] fresh 
water that comes from Chapultepec, which supplies the city, 
and we saw the bridges on the three causeways which were 
built at certain distances apart ... and we beheld on the lake a 
great multitude of canoes, some coming with supplies of food, 
others returning loaded with cargoes of merchandise, and we 
saw that from every house of that great city and of all the 
other cities that were built m the water it was impossible to 
pass from house to housc except by drawbridges; which were 
made of wood, or in canoes; and we saw in those cities Cues 
[temples] and oratories like towers and fortresses and all 
gleaming white, and it was a wonderful thing to behold" (3). 





CHAPTER XIV 
THE DEATH-THR.OES OF THE 
AZTEC NATION 


A chapter in which are set forth the factors which brought about the 
success of the Spaniards and the downfall of the Aztecs 


Tar: romantic circumstances which attended the fall of the 
Aztec civilization have long captured the fancy of the Euro- 
pean world. A whole nation submitting to'a handful of des- 
perate Spanish soldiers offers a dramaticsituation, scldom paral- 
1454 е1 ш oc andati: Yet, given the unflinchins generalshin ofa 
Cortés, the collapse of the Aztec tribes was inevitable. The. 
psychological conditions inherent in this type of Indian cultus 
could tat withstand European тсе any more 
than could the varied civilizations which became colonies of 
тос чукын و‎ Dice ol ی‎ (1). 

There are times in the histories of all peoples when the nz- 
tional will seems to disintegrate before intangible factors in- 
dividually insignificance. All students of military affairs arc fa- 
muliar with these sudden routs affecting the high courage of 
DENEN ишиди Шин СЕ ШЕ who previously 
have unflinchingly endured successive defeas, The Aztecs’ 
War against che Spanish Conquistadors is an elinive example 
of the paralysis of the national morale, followed by a defence 
carried on with that courage found in forsaken men, in chis 
case abandoned by their very gods. We have seen, in the bitter 
year of 1940, the same pattern repeated when ee 
and England found a sew strength in. 

An examination of the Mexican social structure in relation 
to the psychological state of the Aztec mind shows thar the 
Spaniards arrived ata time very favourable for conquest. Com- 
parison of the Aztec military teclinique with the European dis- 


cipline and armament of the day reveals an exceptional oppor- 
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tunity for the triumph ‘of European tactics, To explain the 
familiar tale of the Conquest from the Indian point of view 
‘may throw into sharper relief this conflict between two systems 
‘of civilization. 

Aztec war was highly ceremonial, and fought ina spirit very 
different from the realistic calculation of European strife, The 
technical equipment of the Indians did not meet the require- 
ments of a- conflict waged in terms of European military prä- 
tice. Moreover, Cortés arrived at the end | of the summer, when 
the tribes of Mexico were too busy harvesti crops essen 
tial for their survival to think seriously of military affairs. A 
ünal factor dooming the Aztecs to inevitible defeat was the 

litical structure of Indian Mexico, which provided no way 
of converting military success to the ewablishmenr of a power- 
fully consolidated state. 

The Aztec theocracy did not lend itself to governing or ab- 
sorbing conquered peoples, although in time a social mechan- 
jum might have been developed. While the Aztecs received tri- 
bure from over a wide territory, there were constant revolts 
and betrayals. Probably this same process went on among the 
ойе tribal groups in Mexico, so that the political organiza- 
Hon of the region asa whole was far from that of an empire. 
(3 reality a multitude of independent city-states scethed with 
jutrigue and war, and were further disunited by differences in 
language, dialect, physical type and geographic economy. An 
invader, with a strongly disciplined force small enough to live 
08 the country, and chus to stay in the field, cauld have an ase 
tonihing succes, particularly if he had a tiste for intrigue, 
Cortés, a events proved, wes the ideal man for such à purpose, 
and he was further favoured by the psychological reaction of 
the Aztecs to his arrival. 

— The years before the Spanish Conquest had to the Aztecs 
been full of portents suggestive of future evil. There se 
RECS EL Elia Sug ere f poriya Bur E 
knew to their cost in 1939 and 1940. Montezuna, the war chief 
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of the Aztecs and an amateur of witchcraft, had had an experi- 
ence calculated completely to shake his nerve. He and Ners- 
hualpilli, the chief of Texcoco, bad fallen to arguing abour the. 
respective merits of their soothsayers, since the Texcocan held 
that strangers were go- __ 
ing to rule the land of | Кес 
Anahuac. So convinced | a | 
was Nerahtalpilli of the І, 
E am di 
pretation thas he ws | 
ed hi kingdom agat Rer = 
three turkey cocks, the fad been fall of evil oment for the Алек То 
маныы Е ыс 
a ritualistic ball game game Mentesiima sl ah loma ritualistic. 
with Montezuma. The of Dee “рыз 
latter won the first two | 
games, but Nezshualpilli took the Imt three in a row. The 
defeat must have been disheartening to Montezuma, not only 
because he had so much to fear from the fature, but also be- 
cause his own experts had been held so cheap, (See Fig. 3.) 

In close succession. followed a series of phenomena, each 
e: its message of woe to come. À column of fire was 
non _ sen every midnight 

throughour che year; 
| two temples were de- 
stroyed, one by a sud- 
deu fire, the other 
by lightning unaccom- 
panied by thunder; A 
comet was seen by day, 
and sudden waves came 
| ru, upon the Like of Ter- 
ia the head of which wars mirror, showing COCO. À sixth sign was a 
Ben спе esteem, then hoss of smed mans woman's voice Cryiig, 
Conquest Clues Flonentizo. ^ — "My children, we am 
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lost.” Monsters appeared and were brought before the chief, 
only to disappear as soon as he had seen them. Mose sinister 
of all was a bird broughein by some hunters; This bird had a 
` mirror în its head, revealing the heavens, and when Monte- 
zuma peered at it a second time 2 host’of armed men was 
disclosed. When the chief brought his soothsayers to witness 
this augury and to explain its significance, the bird Hew away. 
Distorted as these occurrences seem to us, they must have had 
a most upsetting effect on the population ofthe Valley of 
Mexico (2). (Sce Figs. 4, 28A—B.) 

Consequently the emotional condition of the people was 
peculiarly receptive to the rumours, drifting in from the south- 
cast, which told of four-legged monsters with human bodies 
issuing from their backs. As these strange beings moved up the 
coast, Montezuma’s spies and ambassadors began to bring back 
“More precise reports as to their nature, and even presents and 
messages for their chief, (See Fig, $.) 

The strangers were human, for they were vulnerable, te= 
ceiving wounds and dying from assaults upon them. They had 
new and strange weapons, noisy and lethal, for cannon, mus- 
kets, crossbows and stecl swords were unknown to the Aztecs. 
Also novel and dreadful adjuncts of war were the horses and 
the savage mastifis of the Spaniards. In battle the strangers were 
invincible, operating in a manner completely forcign to 
Indian principles of war. ‘The simple indian methods of mass 
attack were of little avail against the manoeuvring of a weli- 
drilled force, for the native tactics could bring only the merest 
fraction of their fighting force in direct contact with the 





‘The Spaniards.also resisted witcheraft on the occasion when 
Montezuma scriously applied it. However, sorcery, according 
to native standards, was at best a two-cdged weapon, so that 
itis doubtful if this failure had any other than a confirmatory 
eating on the Indian attitude of mind toward the supernatural 
quality of the Spaniards. The problem that beset Montezuma 
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was not that the invaders were themselves gods, pas sae iy 





earthly forces bent on establishing anew social onder As such 
the Spaniards required tà be handled mosr gingerly (3). (Scc 
Fig. 6.) 





НЕ. $ тве Sean Бла! in 1519 a te ns of Vers Cre 
Their and equipment arc carzfully quis romain a 
Merima, i раа ес та 
naive. Conley Florrmiimo. 


When the Spaniards were approaching the capital a political 
problem entered to complicate the spiritual onc. The city- 
ише, or pueblos, between tlie Valley of Mexico and the coast 

erc independent communities and, even if tributary to the 
Valley powers, were often reluctantly so. Therefore, many of 
these tribes, like the Totonacs, welcomed the invaders as the 
spearhead far an open revolt, Others, like the completely inde- 
pendent and war-like Tlaxcalans, put the power of Cortés ro 
3 practical test in open bartle and, when the Spaniards won, 

became the most loyal of Cortés supporters. Cholula, a large 
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town loosely allied to the Aztecs; met the Spaniards as Friends, 
plotting to overcome them by treachery, a good Indian politi- 
cal manoeuvre instigated, perhaps, By Montezuma. The Spani- 
atdi, suspecting such 2 move, counteracted its efficacy by a 
judiciously executed massacre, thus, if not gaining a friendly 
commumity, at least creating a noncombatant one, (See Figs. 
7-9.) 


| гр 
| CE 7 = 
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Montezuma and his more cautiom counsellors watched this 
Slow ascent fromthe coast with apprehensive interest. He lias 
been condemned by: many commetitstors as an appeaser and 
has been made the. scapegoat of this grear debacle of Indian 

Gyilization. Yer consider his postion. While the le man 
m his community, he was not an authoritarian monarch, For 
mass action he-had wo rely on the group decision of the clans 
comprising his tribe, aswell as on the very doubtful allegiance 
of the vassal states, whose immediate needs transcended any 
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sactifice of 1 far-reaching political nature. Thus not only the 
demands of the harvest season but also the fear of damage to 
the communal property made conimutuiries loath for war. 
Montezuma had no method of enforcing a loug-range diplo- 
matig policy, such zs is 3o characteristic of European and 
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onental polisical history. Nor must the extraordinary. gilts of 
Cortés and his Indian mistress Marina be underrated. The patr 
played on Indian psychology as master pianists would execute 
a duet an the piano, 

His hands ed by both practical and psychological con- 
siderations, Montezuma received Corsés and the Spaniards 
without having, struck a positive blow. Then ensued a new 
chapter in the story. Cortés prompdy seized Montezuma аз а 
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hostage, and the latter's power to influence his tribesmen dis 
integrated. A mass revulsion against the invaders slowly began 
torcrystallize, but it was confined to the city itself, without ex- 
tending to the neighbouring towns. People kept themselves 
within their horses; the market closed, yet no overt act was 
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Fic. 3. Monteruma, upset by the migicil premouisians 
of dlaziter and by the failure of his RUE. does not 
know whether tà Bee oc lude in a cave. Codex Florestius. 


done. Cortés was allowed to leave for the coast to subjugate 
his new commander Narvaez, without open hostilities on the 
part of the Aztec. (Sec Figs. 10-13.) 

The storm broke ducing Cortés’ absence. Some inhabitants 
of Tenochtitlan had assembled to celebrate the feast of the god 
Huitzilopochtli. Alvarado, a tough soldier, lacking all Corté” 
gift of intrigue, scented trouble in this gathering, the actual in- 
nocence of which he had no way of knowing. Following the 
Spanish technique at Cholula, he fcll upon the celebrants and 
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killed them all; The ciry rose like one man and drove the garri- 
son to cover, Actuated by the single morive of revenge against 
the invaders, the Aztecs were ready to destroy the Spanish gar- 
riton. However, the structural weakness of the Indian govern- 
ment became bitterly evident when the chich permitted Cones 
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and his reinforcements from the army of Narvaez to join the 
beleaguered troops of Alvarado, The ceremonial aspect of 
war in Indian Mexico did not envisage the splitting of an ad- 
ЖЕЕ} э айй e destruction of irs weakened 
parts, a rudimentary law of European military tactics, 

Yet Onn til Sea Fare eter united in the city they ceased 
to bea military problem and became the emotional focus of 
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the Indians’ wrath and fear. They had to shir themiclyes up 
m the palace of Axayacatl to resist the force of this uprising in 
which the whole tribe participated. The Azrees, haying im- 
mobilized their enemies, visited their hate and rage in a man- 
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l пра! н. Every cit 
zen joined in hurling missiles ar the besieged invaders, and 
masses of warriors blocked every sally the Spaniards made 


paths along the canals, and the portable fortresses they con- 


structed of wood, the first tanks used in the New World, were 
useless against enemies on housetops and in canoes (4). (See 
Fig. 16.) The Spaniards lost heavily, and the unfortunate Mon- 
tezuma met his death either at the hands of his own people, 
whom he was trying to calm, or, as two excellent authorities 





Fe 14, Here the Spanish are didodging the Aztecs from a temple, 


have it; at those of the Spaniards (5). After having passed a 
week shut up in the palace, Cortés decided to withdraw from 
Tenochtitlan. Just before dawn. his forces made their way 
through the hushed streets ont along the causeway to Tacuba. 
A woman getting water from a canal saw them and raised 
the alan: The whole malt population surged forth along the 
roofs and through the streets, Some seized canoes and attacked 
the flanks of the marching column. The Aztecs tore up the 
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bridges, and many Spaniards, laden down with gold, sank 
ignominiously beneath. the waters. or, while trying to keep 
afloat, were clubbed to death by warriors in boats: Alvarado, 
ever the precipitous man of action, confronted by a wide gap 
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in the causeway, plunged his lance into the lake bottom and ir 
full armour vaulted over to the other aide (6), The panicin- 
creased, and order was not restored until the Spaniards reached: 
Tacuba. Cortés sat under a giant cypress and wept as he took 
tall o£ bis losses. Three-quarters of the Spanish army had been 
lost in this rout and in the preceding siege. (See Fig. 17.) 

The Spaniards found a temporary sanctuary on the hill of 
Los Remedios. Their adversatics, instead of following up- 
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their advantage, plundered the dead and mied to recover the 
‘booty stolen by the Spaniards from the Artec treasury. They 
lost a precious opportunity to destroy the remnants. of the 
Spanish army by not carrying their attack to in logical con- 
clusion, (See Fig, 18.) 

However, the Indians did make same effort toward: con- 
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invading aney. fasta de 
certed action later. The Texcocans, formerly the principal allies 
of tthe Aztecs, gathered their forces together and mied to inter- 
cept the Spaniards as they made their way cross country to the 
homeland of their allies, the Taxcalan At Otumba bate was 
joined. "The Indians in their battle formation could not over- 
-come the mobility and tactical sense of the Spaniards. Wound- 
ЕЕ ioe 
their discipline; and a desperate charge by the 
n doe clic sia fell before the Sean werd 
Once their leaders were slain, the scant Indian discipline dis- 
solved, and the wibermen took flight. The Spaniards made dir 
way to “Tlaxcala to recuperate and to await reinforcements, 
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Montezuma was succeeded by his brother Cuitlhuac, and 
he, dying of the fever after four months, was replaced as war 
chief by their nephew, the heroic Cuauhtemoc. This strong 
and courageous leader was unable to overcome the mutual dis- 
trust of the Indisn communities for one another. When the Az- 
tees might have joined together with other tribes to overwhelm 
the Spaniards by sheer weight of numbers, they did nothing. 





plunder the bodics of the kiled ond drerit. he 
In the meantime Cott, having his army, began to 
consolidate his position. He made two series of campaigns, 
one eastward to the sea and the other in a south and westerly 
direction in the preseut stare of Morelos. Utilizing Indian allier 
both as carriers and. as a screen to conceal his more serious tac- 
tical movements, he subjugated town after town. In each coe 
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soon pacified the eastern. country sufficiently to try to regain 
Tenochtitlan. (See Fig. 19.) 

Typical Indian perfidy, from our point af view to-day, but 
common sense to the people of that era, virtually accomplished 
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the downfall of Mexico, The Texcocans, closest allies of the. 
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success, resented the part Montezuma had taken in f 

election sf « war ciel When the Aztecs had had a song 

chance of maintaining their supe acy after Cortés’ retreat: 
| iantly took the field 3t Otum- 
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ha. Now they switched to the Spanish side, seeing 2 chance of 
sasuming a dominant position in Valley of Mexico affairs 
Their defection gave the Spaniards s base on the Lake of Mexi- 
co and a means of mopping up whatever tribes remained un- 
subjugated in the previous campaign. 
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Having quicted the countryside, Cortés put into cfiect his 
plan of siege. He launched a fleet of small galleys armed with 
amon, Which had been constructed in. Thixeala aud brought 
These ships were to sweep the lake clear of canoes and protect 
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to the island city, Tenochtitlan. Cortés divided his forces in 


thee pares to move along thei approsches and clase in on the 
capital, (See Figs, 30, 21). 
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The galleys soon cleared the lake of any hostile fleet: of 
Fas erae faccre hes dies Thie Aztecs, 
fighting Bor their lives, seubborly defended their position, 
Every night they sallied forth to destroy the bridges the Spani- 
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ards had made across the canals during the day. In fighting of 
this kind the Spaniards could not manipulate their troops, and 
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occasion offered. To offset this gain the thousands of Indian 
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allies, who flocked to the Spanish side to participate in the ex- 
pected victory, jammed the causeways and hampered rather 
Н бене (Sec Fig. a1.) 
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Cortés decided to change his manner of campaign, and his 
solution, while reasonable to ws, must have been little short of 
miraculous to the tribesmen. He sent the Indian allies forward 
to tear down all the houses they could find and fill te canals 
with the debris, When counter-attacked, the allies retired, 
leaving room for the Spaniards on horse and foor to deal with 
h day the Spanish forces gained more room tx 
manoeuvre, and thus could count on recovering more ground 
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on the morrow. ‘The Aztecs, animated by a rare unity, fought 
desperately. but without avail. (See Figs. 23-4). 

Towards the end of the siege an event occured which indi- 
cated to the now-desperate Axtecs hope of eventual release in 
a conumon riting against the invaders. The people from the. 
ишп ае the south of the lake, che Xochimileas and their 
neighbour tribesmen, &ltered through the Spanish galleys by 
nigh: and cold the Aztecs fes as neighbours, they would 
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make common cause against the whites: Отена Сое 
temoc abd his chiefs loaded them with omamens, fine mantles 
and cacao beans, precious for the favourite drink of the Aztecs, 
chocolate. When night closed in again on the beleaguered city 
the Aztecs were startled by a great commotion. The mew allies 
were trying to drag off the Aztec women and childrens slaves, 
Ir is pleasant to recond that this knavery reccived its justreward, 
and the Xochimilcas were all cither slaughtered or disposed of 
in sacrifice (7). 

Only when its members were too weak to resist and could 
no longer deal wounding blows did the garrison yield. Cuauh- 
temoc and his farmly took to the lake in a canoe, as dud many _ 
others, He was picked up by one of the Spanish galleys and 
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brought before Cortés, where his dignity atul chiefly demean- 
our received the respectful attention of the Spanish gencral 
staff. "The request for treasure brought the answer that there 
was none: it lay under the lake with the Spaniards who were 
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dain the preceding winter in their disastrous flight from the 
city. Cuiulitemoc then underwent prison aid torture, to be 
murdered years later on Cortés’ march to Honduras. He i 
How revered in Mexico as a national hero, (See Figs. 257.) 
The downfall of the Aztecs cannot be explained in terms of 
European history, and the standard reasons give a false picture 3 
Motitezuma, singled out by European authors asa weak and 
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-vacillating monarch, was a tribal leader devoid of the consti- 
motional rights of a Europcan sovereign. His empire is also a 
European creation, since Xt conssted, in reality, of com- 
munities sufficiently intimidated to pay tribute, but in no wise 
bound to Aztec povermmental conventions. Warriors the 
Aztecs were, bor not soldiers in the European sense Given, as 
we have szid, the requisite leadership and organization, any 
European expeditionary force could kave tiken Mexico, The 
tragically courageous resistance at Tenochtitlan was not amili 
‘tary defence so moch as a heroit group action by individuah 
hghting for their lives, 

Hunger and thirst, plagues and wounds, had so weak- 
ened the Aztecs that they could not resist. The horrors of the 
last stand n k оа 
describe. For long after, rhe memory of the tragedy lingered 
ubout the place, a sort of exhalation of spiritual uncleanliness 
like that ef a haunted house or the scene of a crime. All 
‘through the Colonial cra, and eveti up to now, the northern 
"district of Mexico has found favour neither as a residential 
quarter nor 23 à business centre, To-day there are railroad 
yards and slums where the Aztec civilization bled to death. 
LL Eh SEs Rove dBase e place 





CHAPTER XV 
THE AZTECS AFTER THEIR 
CONQUEST 
The history of the Aztecs after the Conquest aid mererin 
for. ai tour through their domain 


Aztec civilization died, but the Aztecs still live. Remove the 

pure-blooded Inilian fram Mexico, and you lose two-fifths of 
the population; take out those with Indian blood in their veim, 
and a bare twentieth of the population will remain, The face 
of Mexico is an Indiin face. Yet travel in Mexico and read its. 
history, and you will see, as if in strata, the impress of the 
colonial period, the republic, the empire of Maximilian, the 

| of Diaz and the modern social thinking of the Re- 
volution. The Indian civilization you do not see, except far it 
descendants, who are everywhere, who are the Mexican people. 
Though theirourwatd artect and their nuterial and social cud: 
ture are European, the stump of the Aztec character is on their 
minds, just as the masonry of broken Aztectemples is built into 
the walls of their churches (T), 

Theo purpose of the Crown and the Church was to 
ой йена population into Spanish citizens with full 
civic rights, For two generations the authorities almost suc- 
ceeded in their intent; but finally the individualism so em- 
plasized in European culture broke through their legislative 
controls, and the white conqueror reduced the Indians to 
slavery. Now, after 400 years, it seems that the present Repub- 
lican government might achieve by means of their Indian edu- 
cation estrone ms карк under the 
colonial : 

After 1920, when the Conquest was establish ші- 
rk ga he re of converting a manaso Intian йл 
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in return were supposed to exploit the new territory for the 
economic advantage of Spain. s. The Church had in its custody 
the education of the Indians and their spiritual and corporal 
welfare. The different monastic orders undertook the control 
of the Indians-in specified localities. Their first steps were to 
eradicate the local idolatry and to learn the language and cus- 
toms of their new charges, the better to-accomplish conver- 
sion (3) 

The friars, expecially selected for the task, showed great un- 
derstanding, They immediately replaced one theological stric- 
ture with another. The Indians tore down their temples to 
build churches and monasteries in. their place. The use of sta- 
tues and paintings in Catholic ritual answered so well there- 
quirements of Aztec worship that the friars had- great trouble 
ir preventing adoration of the images themselves. (See Plate 
26, middle.) 

The studies that the friars made of the Indian. customs were 
admirable, with the Franciscans and Dominicans showing ex- 
. eeptional ahiliries (3). The children of Indian tribal leaders were 
 edoeated in schools to spread rhe gospel. Under this Spanish 
control there was no recognition of the old communal land 
tenure, $0 the Aztecs were frozen mea posession of the lands 
that they occupied by iribal sanction. The chicls who had held 
the usage of tlie official lands found thetmelves the owners of 
extensive estates by which their descendants could profit. 
The Spanii married into chiefly families, which they be- 

hereditary, according to their own cultural pattern. 
ЕБ ЕЕЕ received coats ûf 
árms and patents of nobility from the king for their service in 
thue Spanish cause. Qut of 190 coats of arms presented for ser- 
vices during the Conquest of Middle and South Аліса, at 
lease twenty were granted to Indians. In consequence there 
took place a modest renascence of Indian culture. Indian 
authors like Ixtlilxochitl and Chimalpahin set forth, in Span- 
ish’ or Nahuatl, the annals of their forebears as proof of their 











descent from prt ies EE dade ER Tdi 
honours as weil (4). (See Plate 44.) 

The old culture died slowly. In the Indian towns thë records 
were kept in both Spanish and the old Aztec pictographic: 
system to avoid dispute. Dress maintained its old form, except 
that the friars insisted on trousering the Indians. The rich agri- 
culture was a great boon to the conquerors, who modified it 
little except for the addition of fruit trees and wheat. House- 
PENE ri tery, revealed an engaging fusion 
dian and Spanish and glazing delighted the Indians, who 
applied. the flux to purely aboriginal forms. Some enchanting 
little sculptures in clay Sa old gods and goddesses mis- 
querading as saints irr avery thin disguise, 

The Indians: were used to building temples, and it seemed 
to then perfectly fitting that they should libour lang hours 
in great numbers to reir structures honouring the new gods, 
The conversion was so popular that the churches were too 
small to hold the worshippers, and several conventual temples, 
like Acelman, Actopan and Tlalmanalco, had chapels which 
opened on a large cc mrmodate converts who gath- 
ered literally in tens of thousands. fadian craftsmen found 
steel toob -z superb improvement on their stone hammers and 
chiel. After- original platezesque architecture shifted inta 
barc me Bly ыр Ке ЫНСЫ бйз сла 
for it was as easy as cutting cheese in comparison to the labour 
of their aboriginal days 

This period (oF lon feted oe align e CeT In the 
meantime the original Conquistador and their descendants, 
together with lster immigrants to the new colony, had en- 
croached more and more on the natives. The development of 
the mining industries absorbed thousands of Indians, lured ro 
work fora pittance under nolsome conditions which brought 
sickness aud even death. The exercise of the. encomienda, an 
arrangement whereby a man had the right to a native's labaur 
in return for his care and. the-sesurance of his religions in- 
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atroction, led to abuse of che privilege, and the luckless In- 
‘diary were reduced to serfdom. European diseases, like small- 
pox, measles and tuberculosis, wiped out great sections of the 
population, which had uo hereditary resistance to such malad- 
dex. The Crown and the Church, through its Council af 
Tidies, sent questionnaires and enacted ameliorative legilatio 
om thc basis of the information received, but such Exe Were 
mote honoured in the breach than in the observance. Many of 
the whites who went to New Spain wanted to get rich and en- 
joy au easy ald age in the homeland. Others who had setrlcd 
in the country enjoyed an almost feudal existence, no part of 
the profits and comforts of which they wished to yield, either 
for the betterment of the Indians or for the enrichment of the 
Crown. When the British destroyed the Armada in 1488 and 
weakened Spanish sea-power, the communication between the 
mother country and the colonies became increasingly difficule. 
Cantroi-was loosened, and laws for the benefic of the Indians 
were! ignored. They became, indeed, an inferior majority, 
labouring as peons without hope of legal or social Justice (6). 
Мек dots Kec ile aod dd deer hace tes 
orm the minet, Some communities like Tlaxcala, having per- 
formed notable service to the Crown daring the: Conquest, 
kept their End, although they had lost social status. Other 
groups, like the lake peoples of Xochimilco and Chalco, occu- 
pied territory which the Spaniards considered unsuitable for 
their own purposes. A fourth group lived relatively unmol- 
ested in primitive little villages tacked away in the mountair 
These refugees had taken to the hills not only because of thé 
white conquerors, but also to avoid the rising Indian powers in 
the centuries before the Conquest. The several score languages 
and dialects spoken in Mexico are preserved in these tiny vil- 
lages where the inhabitants are only lightly vencered with 


Christianiry. 
What remains of Indian culture to-day is largely the blend 
of erly i ndigenous practices with the teachings of the friars in 
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the sixteenth cenrury. Yer the physical type and the languages. 
have resisted absorption for four centuries: In Mexico there is- 
hardly-a group which remains as:completely Indian as.some 
of the North American tribes; bur they, after all, have for the 
most part been conquered and put on reservations only in the 
ration The groups who. had earlier contact 
with the whites were ex T ed many years ago (7). 

The Mexican Indians have endured and have done the work 
of Mexico for four centuries, They have seen the whites 
struggle for the right to consume the. fruits of. their labour. 
They probably do not realize thar the unmixed group of the 
ruling class gets smaller each generation, having in the last cen- 
tury dropped from thirteen per cent to seven per cent of the 
population, Individuxls, like Juarez the Liberator, and Diaz, the 
greatest of Mexican dictators, shouldered their way from the 
anonymous Indian mass to lead the country and modernize its 
culture. The men of the Revolution had Indian blood in their 
veins, and one of them, former President Lazaro Cardenas, 
has made superhuman efforts to drag the Indians out of bond- 
age into participation in the active and political life of the 


The axis of Mexico are the product of Indian hands. 
Humble artisans have handed down from generation to genera- 
Menden bns nod n idons of form and pat- 

This background, like that-of the social make-up of the 
оаа ЕЕЕ аа when dur 
ing the Revolution Mexican painters like Orozco, Rivera and 
Goitia, amd foreigners like Charlot, became conscious of 
Mexico's native American background, It is beside the point 
that Mexico’s art is technically derivative from Europe. Soci- 
ally and emotionally it is the only really national. are which 
lives in the world to-day (8). 

The visitor to Mexico is strongly canscious of the Indian. 
Sometimes he is appalled by the apathy of the people who have 
been oppressed for so many-years, whose nations and whos- 
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temples havo been levelled to make the foundations of a new 
society. Yet in these days, when our American world has 
greater meaning for ys, we can think more deeply of those 
earlier colonists from another continent who, like ourselves, 
built anew world. 

Mexico, the most American of American nationi, opens a 
thrilling. petspective down the corridos of time, One can 
read widely and yet completely miss the seme of a sull-living 
past which affects the visitor to this extraordinary country. To 
take a car and drive through the rich valleys, hemmed in by 
thelr mountain ramparts, 15 to- absorb the full flavour of our 
Indian past. A formight so spent will enable a visitor to survey 
much of the Aztec domain (9). 

‘The first day one should visit the Museum, just to realize 
“the bulk and quantity of the infinitesimal part of Indian work- 
manship housed there, A block away, near the Cathedral, 
yawns an excavation which reveals a comer of the Great 
Temple's stair. The seet behind the Cathedral, running cast 
and west, produced myriads of ceremonial objects, cast out 
- from the temple by the outraged conquerors. The Zocalo, the 

great Plaza de là Cons n, covers the main: square of 
Tenochtitlan. Its 20 feet of foundation are made of the temples 
Ec down for сарех glory x Saline Берен от 

tincom masterpicers of Aztec art arc buried there 
pesti Bile riii е 
Montezuma. A few blocks north tle murals of the Ministry of 
Public Education show the tragedy of the Indian and his libers- 
tion, painted in the full tide of Rivera's genius (10). (Sce 
Plate 51, bottom.) 

After lunch in the neighbourhood the visitor may well drive 
west past the Palace of Bellas Artes, builz just beyond rhe an- 
cent shore of Tenochtitlan in the former lake bottom. ‘The 
hill and park of Chapultepec merit a visit, for the cypresscs, 
hoary with Spanish moss, date from Montezuma's time. Here 
the Tenochess made their first settlemer 











The Aztecs after their Conquest m 
zuma built the aqueduct for his city 2nd the younger had are 
ef carved int his honour. Crowning the hill stands the palace 
of the Austrian Maximilian, emperor of all the Mexicans dur- 
ing our Civil War, and at this place a few years previously a 
handful of Mexican military-school cadets stood off a brigade 
of United States Regulars in their onc unhappy conflict with 

Turning south, one may visit the little palace of the chief of 
Mixcoac and go on through the Villa Obregon (San Angel) to 
see the remains of the Lower Middle Culture peoples buried 
under the lava of Copilco. Then, turning wer and south, onc 
may pass through Tizapan, where the Tenoclicas spent the un- 
happy years of their captivity, and drive out over the Pedregal 
to Cuicuilco. Here the -oval temple of the Upper Middle pe- 
oples emerges from the surrounding lava waste, a dismal and 
of Mexican religion. Then the visitor can return to Mexico via 
Tlilpam and Coyoacan, on a road built over the sume causc- 
way which Cortés fallowed into Tenochtitlan. (See Plate 18, 
bottoms.) 

The second day, equipped with lunch or self-control, the visi- 
tor might drive out an the Calle de Tacuba, which follows the 
ald western catteway to.aticient Tlacopan. Here Cortés made 
his dismal retreat, and two blocks are named from Alséarado's 
a glance, and the church in the main plaza of Azcapotzalco, 
capital of Toltec and Tepance cliiefs, squats heavily on the te- 
medios on the hills behind was built where Cortés re-formed 
liis shattered. army and has a wonder-working statue o£ dic 
Virgin, patroness of the Conquistadors. 

ecerulins the hill, the visitor can pass through Thine- 
pantla, where the church is built from ihe sales cae 
go on to Tenayucz, Here the Mexicatt archacolopists have dis- 
sected, as with a surgeon's knife, the six temples that epitom- 





Bed lior a£ iat rui iri Bichime à 
until its conguest ir 1520. Ou thie hills to the ae екЫ 
which runs a Spanish aqueduct, are steung the Middle Culture 
sites of El Arbolillo, Ticoman and Zacatenco. (Scc Plates 1, 
$9.) 

It would be worth while to visit, oi returning; the Villa de 
Guadalupe, buile in honour of the apparition of the Virgin to 
а лар l iri 

er d tians come бош miles 









tuming mes way sa ancient e de id vithors 


should tar right at Peralvillo and pass by the grubby railroad 
yards and slums which cover Tlaltelolco and ii famous mar- 


ket-plare and Moin oen Aztec Cuauhtemoe’s lat stand 


inst the Sp: 
On the third di the tourist should wisit Teotthuacan, t- 


azivening the northern cuuseway and passing through Guada- 
Jupe. The road skirts the talt Lake of Texcoco and crosses, on 
a. carsesvay of Spanish constrection, the atraity between it und 


the tiow-drained Xaltacan. The strategic site of Chiconauhtla 
at its northern terminis offers litle to see, but farther on itis 
well to ram right and visit the great Acolinan Indian School, or 


“Convent, ‘convento’, as the Spaniards called any establish- 


ment where the friars educuted the Indians, In the distance 


` Bom the pyramids of Teouhuacn; a short drive through. In- 


dian villages brings che motorist to thin site, the most impos- 
ee E tribute to the cultural interess 
hresenr povernmmenr, which has expended much cine 
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The deux dig te Coad 2б] 
the visitor should go back as far as Tepexpan and take the 
abominable road to Texcoco, except in the rainy season, when 
the rown can be reached only by the main road from a point 
south of Mexico City, On the way one should visie the re- 
mains of Nezahualcoyotl’s palace, where magniticent cypresses 
border a garden and in their shade one can evoke memories of 
the life of the poet king. Some rough miles farther on, Texcoco 
reflects none of its former grandeur. а Есте К 
and ruined. A few mounds at the casterit entrance are gloomy 
reminders of its ancient splendours. One passes’ Hitexotls and 
its great wall as- one returns to Mexico by the main road, and 
hard by at the agricultural school in the hacemda of Chapingo 
are some of the best of Rivera's frescos,symbolizing tie growth 
and fertility of the Mexican earth and translating Aztec idcas 
into modern paining 

An alternative | procedure would be to give 4 fourth day to 
e TESTADOR. Leaving Mexico by the eastern road, pam 
south along the desolate salt marshes of Lake Texcoco and 
turn east at Los Reyes ott the main road to Texcoco. At Cost- 
linchan a tip will command the services of an Indian to tike 
onc to sec the massive Tolree monument to the Goddess of the 
Waters, which lies unfinished ina gulley, a long hali-hours 
walk from the:town. Reruming to the car, gota Chapinge 
and Huexotli, and at Texcoco turn off to see the rock-cut 
baths of Nezahualcoyotl, built into the hill behind Texcot- 
cingo. "The countryside is dotted. with little towns, and the 

Indian and Colonial periods arc very close to tlie surface; 
The fourth day (ar fi&h, ifa day cach is given to, Teotihim- 
can and Texcoco) could start a profitable two-day tour to 
Cuernavaca, The motorist will have an. unforgettable ex- 
perience if he takes the back road via Xochimilco, Tulyahualeo 
and Chalco, where direct descendants of the ancient sribesinen 
occupy their old lakelands and till them as did their ancestors 
Sali speaking Nahua, chey pole diei canoes through the aet- 
work of canals surrounding their chinampas, of garden plots, 

















drops into a. new word, the hot Valley of Morelos, home of 
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Rennie ee REE Oe iene Bigi БА die duit, ар- 
proaching the great volcanoes of Popocatéped (Smoking 


Mountain} and ا‎ (White Lady) by the nearestroute. 


Tlalmanalco is the firsrstop, and here a fine open chapel com- 
bines pure elements o£ Indian and European sculpture in a 
шсш ОШ арыг БЇ бешгоуы чел The red 
miccamoeca, throush Ozumba, and 





the Tl 





as, The motorist goes past sugar Adciendar burned 


‘during the revolution, through Yolotepec, scat of a Tlahuica 


tribe and home of the feared revolutionary leader Zapata, and 


ascends again to reach Cuernavaca for lunch. 


Here the Conquest isstarkly represented by the huge forti- 
fied church-and Cortés’ palace, now the seat of the state gov- 


‘emmment, where Rivera has painted an exciting fresco of the 
conquest and subjugation of the once-pawerful Tlahuicas. At 


the railroad station isa cluster of temples, one of which iex- 
traordinarily well preserved and represents the dramatic values 
ob Axcarchitocture. Later ane czn diive in halfaa hour tó the 

mg villige of Teportlin, whose people blend 





Thi ти and spiritual cultures o£ Indian Mein colonial 
Spain and the modern republic. The great convent towers over 
‘the shattered sculptures frorm the ancient temples, bot, high in 
alie mountains and easily accessible to those sound in wind and 


limb, the temple of the Tepozteco stands battered but unsuh- 
ducd. He TET! Ine to Cuernavaca, a few mounds on the right of 





‘the road at "Tlaltenango are a furtive monument to the Upper 


Middle Culture people whose remains at Gualupita werc stu- 
died in a brickyard near the Hotel Selva. (See Plate 28, 
bottom.) 

After passing tlie tight m one of the many good hotels in 
this charming resort of Cuernavaca, one can drive down the 
Taxco road and turn ar Alpuycéa to visit the hill ciry of Xochi- 
aloo, The main temple has a superb carved facade which 
would suggest a Maya origin were it not for the fire-snakes, 
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dates and ritualistic symbolism of. Mixteca-Pucbla Culture, 
пало МЕ Еа еа а а АНС ; 
civilization. The sipe is almost untouched, and the uncovered 
mounds and terraces undoubtedly contain sculptures and pot- 
ey das Шаплыезиндуык оой n Indian Barm Tax- 
co cai be fitted in for lunch and Mexico City reached by night- 
fall over a fine road across the mountains. The traveller will 
realize how the mountain chains sealed off one group of people 
from another, so that language, ar and culture could develop 
along special lines without outside influence. Coming down | 
from the heights, the panorama of the: southern Valley is laid 
out below one: the lakes, the valley floor and, looming up in 
the centre, the Hill of the Star, wis cis Ey tent y 
Aztecs received the promise of continued life. 

On the sixth day (seventh in the alternative schedule) the 
rugged traveller who can maintain this schedule might take a 
dramatic two-day trip to Puebla, Driving down- the southern 
shore of Texcoco, where ‘the sedge is withered from the lake 
ated so binds sing’, be crosses the mountain chain to the south- - 
cast, close under the snow-covered shoulders of the great vol~ 
canoes. Аз he emerges from the pine forests on the other side, 
the rich Valley of Puebla opens before him, Ac San Cristobal 
a mound crowning a big hill on the left-was the chief offertory 
Êk puk E MISS Clee mr e КОМЫ. 
not worth the time available, so that the motorist pushes on 
to Texmelucan, where he tums left on the road to. Tlax- 
cals. Here the Indian population is prosperous because Spain 
recognized the services of its most effective allics and did not 
Sere eae on ete eee ане 
nae where die fest Indian heptiem took lace: 
= nan inet eth cee of he tov Мавы ee 
at Tizatlan there is a. little rem son Se 
colours still preserved, depict 
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some of the symbolism of the ancent religion. Nearby a 


former open chapel, delightfully naive; t screened by an amo- 
ee ee ne church. There are also the dubious 





dence, scr dur Conse oh Geen ulis ted the armiri 
of Tlaxcala. ненуе Бе сша phere Chaves БЕ 
lis brigantines to be transported, piecemeal, to the lakes of 
the Valley. (See Plate 57, top left.) 

Retuming to Texmelucan for lunch, one regains tho Pus 
‘bla road and: stops at the once-important city-state Huexot- 
cmgo, The earliest civilization is obliterate by a marvellous 
old Franciscan convent, where simple, honest construction te- | 
fleets che virtues of these holy men who accomplished the con- 
venion of the Indians. The measure of their success can. be 
cie pos cci aloe E re where the Indians congre- 
a ousands to hear Маш. 

| Ао ан or kis dun en машааны Мона cia the 
horizon., Hundreds of ‘little churches, whose coloured tiles 
shimmer in the sun, bear witness to à dense population which 
once had a temple in cach place where a church i now. Oue 
xau sce why people from this region made their way to the 
See er ius napeta ps agentes 
| arc very Indian, and the seange sounds. 
BE Niland often break is oa the mood sy lable ef Span 
"The big remple of Cholula 1s incredible. It seems like the coun- 
EE EDT Ek che Br comparod Kc Ov top the 
durch rests proudly, and:on a terrace below are the remains of 
rooms and Me uper cn bins all carcfull y ex- 

cavated by govemment azchaeologists. Within the big mound 
- Оа imo annels, which the archaealogists hols 
lowed from the adobe bricks to follow the walls ind stairs oF 
EESTE CETE CE ранган Decp imide 
те ntations of the Butterfly God arc awc-inspiring 
in he dis mtem 0 tht, (See Plate 26, middle.) 
Passing on to Puc Pucbls itself, cne Grids a large provincial town, 























whose dull: spear VADE ue the burst of inventive 
creativeness reflected in the ornate church architecture. Exa- 
mination of Puebla and iss museum cm be made during the 
morning of the next day, after which the return to Mexico 
City is accomplished leisurely. 

Another variation is to drive past Puebla to Tepesca, the 
old Segura de la Front er: O the Conquest, and thence Arouet ' 
а desolate waste to Tehuacin. Here one may tim wp over the 
hill to Orizaba and down into tbe maist, tropical regions of 
Cérduba, through populous Indian termory, Or one may 
leave ome 's carand take the train t0 Oxaca, if the road has not 
yet been completed. 

Oaxaca i$ a charming provincial capital, unchanged since 
colonial days. "The lofty hill which dominates the city 15 com- 
pletely transformed by the terraces, temples and tombs which. 
constitute the great Zapotec site of Monte Albans Another val- 
lev, another cultute, another language, make this region into 
one more Indian word. The ruins of Mitla äre exquisite pret 
buildings, and their intricate wal] carvings arter the akill of 
tlicir Mixtes architects. "The regional museum iı Oxia 
houses, besides collections drawn fram Mitla and otlier parts 
of the state, the s jewel collection found in Tomb 7 at 
Marte Alban. е ае ЕЕ ОЗАРИ 
the marker one can hear not only the Zapotec and Mixtec of 
TE an A ийре шине On ET 
but the language:of other mountain traders who bring their 
own obscure tongues to this modern babel. (See Plates 8-9, 
ІҮ.) 

‘A trip easil accomplished [rom Mexico City leads over the 
на Тана the Galal of hE Kake a MES, where 
anl enlightened governor constructed а State museum, show- 
ing the varied handiwork of the Marlarzincas, the Indian 
group who held this valley, Beyond Toluca the mins of Calic- 
alls lods w eoubd Ha WERKE BES 
tures reared in honour of their gods. The more venturesome 
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motorist who hasne fear of bad roads should drive down past 
Metepec to "Tenancingo, and from there go by car, by horse ot 
on foot to Malinalco, These rock-cut temples atc really thrill- 
ing, both because of the fine carving and for the strangely re- 
mote cffcct they produceon the visitor. In this mountain niche 
one can look far down the valley and. back to the temples 
| which, hewn. trom the rock, were cognate to their gods, en- 
visaged in the manifold variety of nature. 

If our visitor has not yet been overwhelmed by these skele~ 
tons of a once-tively civilization he can Hy to Yucatan. Chi- 
chen Ira, Uxmal, Labnah, are great white ceremonial centres 
that thrust themaelves from the enveloping bush. Hal&-hidden 
in thatched! villages, growing their corn in little clearings, the 
modern Mayas carry on their ancient life, but their religion has 
fost much, and a simple Catholicism tinged with magic po- 
vides a slender bond with the supernatural. A visit to Yucatan 
will enhance the conception: of the variety of the Mexican 
word, where once men of many tongues and many tribes 
wrought our their destinies: (See Plates 6—7, 12.) 

The civilization of the Indian may not offer a direct inspira- 
tion to ms modem individualsts, yer we have prafited from 
their labour in our food plans and the wealth produced: by 
pur neighbour republics to the south, In tliis world, torm with 
hate and war, adrift without an anchor or a compass with 
which to chart our course, we may well consider their example, 
The Indians worked together for their common good, and no 
sacrifice was too great for their corporate well-being. Man's 
strength lay in the physical and spiricual welfare of the tribe, 
and the individual was honoured only inasmuch-as he contri- 
buted to that comm nn good. The Indian civilization Inay 
have been powerless to resist the culture af the Western world, 
but ir did not consume itself, as we are doing, in the expression 
of military power. 

The Aimericancountries ta-day shate the ideal of the republic 
and individual freedom. ‘We share also an older tradition left 
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us by our Indian forebears, char of mutual service for the benefit 
of man, With our continents spread before us, we have bound- 
less opportunity to create ott carth a wider life for everyone, 
an American civilization where old and new contributions to 
mes welfare may be fised and amalgamated for the benefit 
a 


POSTSCRIPT 


BY C. À. BURLAND, P.R.A.1;' 


SINCE this book- -was completed many archeological investi 
gations, then in progress, have reached unexpected conclus 
ions, New discoveries have been made. Some problems have 
been solved, and raise in their turn new problems. And George 
Vaillant has died. 

This Posscript is, therefore, something of a memorial ro a 
great scientist. The careful reader will note how some of Dr 
Vaillant’s more starting theories have been amply justified; 
how new excavation has clarified problems which bhe wis the 
first to. bring to thé attention of scientists; and how his | 
thking excavations at Zacatenco, Ticoman and El Arbolillo 
have esciblished a typology still in force for the ' Archaic' 
Middle Cultures of Mexico — and have been the models on 
which many a subsequent researcher has conducted his ex- 
plorations. For many a yearto come Dr Vaillani's book will re 
nain a classic, It is the best general introduction to its subject, 
and will remain of permanent value to serious students, as well 
2s providing fascinating reading for al who chance to turn its 


For our short review of the position 0f Mexican archaeology 
up to 1945. we will begin in the land that the Aztecs so em- 
pharically made their own, the Valley of Mexico. Long before 
the Aztec days, perhaps 10,000 years ago, the fertile Valley had 
through a period of desert conditions; but before thar 









passed 
the Lake nd or ager ha ever was in historic times, Not 
сад а фе алза соеп of Tepexpan, where in 






fat from Teotil 

bc тоа Here licia Bone 

ters chated the animals and slew them with weapons pointed 
1. Author of ;rt and Lit mina Acne, Bruno Canirer, Oxford, ryt. 


found in February ro47 by Dr Helmuth deTerra. The skull and 
much of the skeleton were well preserved m unmistakable 
таб iskodon elephant. A new 






amination in Washington proved that this man, who lived by 
hunting elephants in. Mexico 15,000 years igo, was very like 
the more ' primitive -looking Indians of the Mexican plateau 
to-day. Yet be was a contemporary of the late Palacolithic 
cave-painters of Europe. | 

Further invesdgations of cave sites as well as of the Lake de 
posits of the Mexican Plateau have yielded stone faked imple 





ments somewhat similar to those found in the South-western 
U.S.A, at Sandia and Folsom. Later, 2 local stono-faking in- 
dintry developed, It is named the Chalco culture, and must 
have lasted a ong time until hunting as a means of livelihood 
slowly gave place to agriculture and such villages as time er- 
cavated at El Arbolillo and Zacatenco arose to bear evidence 
that man had discovered an easier means of living. 

An even more setsational development in Mexican arch- 
acology has been associated with the excavations at Tula, m: 
the State of Hidalgo, some 30 miles north of Mexico City. Tra- 
dition had always referred this rather unimpresive group of 
mounds to Tollan, capital of the Toltecs. Fifty years ago both 
fragments o£ sculpture visible at Tula were like che work seen 
in the ruins of Chichen Iz in Yucaran, Chichen was known to 
be the centre of the Xin family, who claimed to be descended 
from the Tolrec Lords‘of Tula. Their remarks were lear in 
travel books that were soon outmoded by new and more seri- 
in Yucatan thoughr their field had no connection with the 
materialism, which interpre 
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myrrha: Not many people o£ scientific standing were willing to 


believe that the ancient records of pro-Spanish Mexico had any 
basis in fact. Those who believed in the Toltecs as a real people 
eventually triumphed. Dr Vaillant, in particular, was onc of 


the earliest of modem researchers to appreciate the value of the 
ancient written records. The records however, described the 
Toltees as "The Architects’ par excellence, Where in Mexico 
was to be fou 





found any ruin that might be constructed by such a 
people? The obvious, and only, site was Teotihuacan, with its 


‘astounding pyramids of the Sun and Moon. Ta confirm the 


surmise; the connection of Toltecs with Cholula was known, 


and excavations in the pyramid at Cholula had brought to 


light pottery, buildings and frescoes like those of Teotihua- 


cai. So it came about thar every well-educated Mexican 


wes taught that Téotihuacan was once Tollan, capital of the 
inighty- Toltees. 


In 1941 Mexican xrchaeologists set to work on a project for 


the exeavation of Tula. The enterprise Б Бу по meam com- 


pleted: yet, but as the results have accumulated year by ‘year, 
ic has. become clear char Tula was indeed an important city. 
Even in minor details of art work and costume the sculptures 
of Tula resembled those of Chichen Itza. This was a fair eri- 





‘terion of the Toltec art style, accepted by all the experts. But 


the pottery of Tula was mostly the pottery of the Mazapan 


‘gulture, and included plumbate and yellow-glazed wares of 


known to be laiter thim that of Teotihuacan. Thus was resolved 
the Fiddle tha had led the best thinkersamong the smdentsof 
Mexico's past to postulate the two kinds of Toltec — Toltecs of 
Teotihuscan and. Taltec-Chichimec: The Toltecs a£ the tra- 





fully justibed their reputation as architects. From the unim- 


pressive Monticulo (Mound) B at Tula has emerged a very 


Jewel of a temple pyramid, far better proportioned and more 
‘richly decorated than anything that cam later, and far more ге 
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delicate than ary of the massive monuments of Teotihiican, 
Alas, it | cannot be proved to be the House of the Frog that 
Ixililxo itl so often praises. It deserves a better name than just 

'Monticule В", 

OF course Tula has provided another puzzle — foreseen by 
Dr Vaillant in his Puebla-Mixteca‘contplex. For in thie vesti- 
bulc:of Monticulo B have been found pottery: vesels af dis- 
tinctively Mixtec type, and a painted relief frieze thar might 
have been taken from one of the painted Codices made by the 
tec o£ Oaxaca four centuries later in tmr. It seems, then, 
БЯ the Mixtecs were descended from an important section of 
tie Toltec people, and that in truth sotne eclioes of Toltec 
tradition may still be deciphered in the paintings of such books 
a3 the great Codex Vindobonensis now in Vienna and the Co- 
dices Bodley and Selden in the Bodleian Library av Oxford. 
The whale excavation has amply justified the relation, in pot- 
tery sequences, of Mazapan (Toltec) — Aztec T, II, III, ete. The 
early "Aztec" periods belong to the time when warring city- 
statey of Chichimec people, led by Toltec families surviving 
from the civil war, fought forthe overlordship of the Valley 
GE Mexico, The Aztec M and IV represent the rise of the Az- 
tecs themselves as final victors in the struggle. 

Well, now that we know Tollan to have been situated at 
Tula, what are we going to do about Teotihuacan? This great- 
est of all ruined sites in Mexico is an embarrassingly heavy baby 
to be left on archaeologists’ hands. But that is just what has 
happened. We do not know bow this reat cry began, nor 
why it was abandoned halfruined by its nameless builders, 
Were they the "Xicalancas’ of the old chronicles? We cannot 
tell, so, for the sake of clear thinking, we just call these people 
the Teotihuacanos. "They built other great centres, ts you 
know, at Cholula and at Azcoporzaleo, These all included 
temples and courtyards, and many-roomed howses with fre- 
coed walls. There has been no trace of metal reported from a 

cotihuacano site — yet there i$ some evidence that the con- 
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temporary Maya people of rhe sixth and seventh centuries 


An. may have known the rudiments of casting gold and 


Opper. 
Teotihuacano art is not like that of the Aztecs, and has few 


points-of contact with that of the Toltecs. It i on the whole an 


"architectural and very formal art, dealing with severe planes 
and masses rather than delicate ornament. There is a welcome 
“relief inthe Etle portery figurines, which are often quite 


charming, even when their faces have been: nude in a mouli 
In the representation of gods there i some contact with Maya 


conventions; and Teotihuacan in its great days had avery great 


iHuesce on the- arts of the developing Zapotec culture on 
Monte Alban, as we know from the intensive researches con- 
ducted by Dr Alfonso Caso at thar famous site. 

Historically all the contacts of Teotihuacan sem to have 





‘been with the south and south-west of Mexico. A beautiful 


Jade plaque and other artifacts of the classical Maya period have 
been found near Teotihuacan; and here and there Teatiluia- 
cano pottery types occur in Chiapas anil the Peten, There must 
Evo beni conddedblo tede going or when the grest ruined — 
city was in is beyday of the Teotiluacan Ill period. Other 
evidence comes from still farther atield. In 1947 was published 
the record of several years’ painstaking research by Dr Kidder 
and his associates at Kaminaljuyu, near Guatemala Ciry, ‘The: 
Teotiliuacanos had been there, too. In one level of the excava- 
tions Teotihinacan Ill pottery occurred in such great quantities 
thar, rather than postulate trade exchange on such an over- 
whelming scale, Dr. Kidder 1 driven to conclude that there 
may have been an actual occupation of Karainaljoyn by Teoti- 
hitacano people, Whether it way the result of war or not we. 
have no cine, 

There isa history to be unraveled by the excavator in Teo- 
tihuscan, the City of the Rain God, Tlaloc. In Teotihuacan 
иене гон traditions of the old. 











Postscript’ 375. 
as if the potters were interpretinga new civilization which had 
reached them from outside, Later the city develops to great 
richness of ornament and architecture ... ir is obviously: the 
centre of à greit civilization with leisure for tite tcfinements of 
art. Every new find, including the newly-uncovered frescoes 
of the "Earthly Paradise’, emphasizes the importance of the 
water-gods to the Teotihuacanos: Everywhere one sees the 
strange, spectacle-eyed, tusked-mouthed figure of Tlaloc. The 
great monolithic statue of a goddess has symbols on her feet 
that can be read as the later- glyph we know to mean "water", 
These people trade far and wide in Middle America, and atthe 
height of their civilization they end. [mages are smashed. 
Howe walls are broken down. At Xolalpan, Dr Sigvald 
Linné found a Toltec (Mazapan) burial which had been made 
iran olds mound. "The: grave had beem dug through raised 
mud walls as if the Toltec workmen had no knowledge thar 
a ruined building lay there, How long was the time gap be- 
tween the ruin of this suburb of Teotihuacan and the coming of 
the Tolrecs? Or was there any-teal gap? Perhaps the burial was 
late, and the Toltecs themselves smashed Teotihuacan when 
they seere founding Tula —the dates in the chronicles would 
give colour to such an idea. 

To turn from the Mexican Plateau we may briefly review 
the results of excavation in other parts of the country. Wark 
on sites in Southern Mexico has extended our knowledge of 
the culture revealed at Tres Zapotes and La Venta. Since this 
part of the country was occupied in historic times by the OL 
mecs (People of the Rubber Country) it has been common to 
describe the new culture as Olmec, but scientists have agreed 
that, with no written history to check, it is better to use the 
term ‘Ea Venta Culture’, and so avoid musconceptions such 
2 occurred with the use of Toltec’. Painstaking research at 
mary smiall:sites in Tabasco and southern Vera Cray, together 
with considerable study of the specimens in Museums and col- 
lecians which show traces of the typically “La Ventan” arg 
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styles, has revealed this as an independent civilization, Itscems. 


to have flourished im the first few centuries a.c. and a-p: and 
| the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, und even influenced 
sculpture well into the mountains of Oaxaca and Guerrero. 
The La Venta culture was the first "High Culture’ of Mex 
co proper; its echoes are seen on the earliest carvings of the 
'Banzantes" at Monte Alban. Whether it was earlier or later 
than the earliest development of a high culture among the 
Maya people is unknown, but on balance ap the moment it 
seems that the two developments were parallel and had many 
features of art and iconography in common. Its artis: had an 
uncansy skill in working jade, especially a peculiar bluish vari- 
ety that takes a hugh polish, and seems to have become ex- 
temely rare in later times. Ins place of origin has not yet been 


determined. "Their art i$ characterized by areas of high relief 


(Bgures, or heads) surrounded by fat surfaces with incised 
linc decoration. Immense human heads were carved and altars 
erected before them. Paved courtyards may have been the 


first ball-courts. Jaguar gods were of great importance, and 


for some reason human faces were often distorted so 2s to pre- 
dent an everted upper lip and a forehead cleft to depict some 
resemblance to the symbol for jaguar. Something about the 
water-creatures also seemed to influence the superstitions of 
"these people who represent turtles and toads; wih human 
characters. That they bandaged babies heads to give them å 
high cylindrical form is almost certain. What is missing almost 

ly is any cross references to other areas that give a 
clüc to the origin of the La Venta culture, 

Not much La Venta pottery has been reproduced in colour, 
but that lite shows affinities, as Dr Vaillant pointed out before 
anyone else, with pottery from the Totonac of Vera Cruz, 
“This & much later in date, because ít i5 found at Sacrificios I- 
land in-asocanon with plumbate wares of Toltce (Mazapan) 
style. There is evidence: as this developed Toronac culture 
‘iv ater than thar found at the pyramid of Tajin, near Papantla. 
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The art of the Tajin culture has many strange conventions, par- 
ticularly the use of double outlines; but it has close resem- 
blances to Taltec art in its iconography, and abso some relation 
with Mayan art. It is associated with stone ‘axe blades" made 
in the form of human faces, which also occur in Guatemala. 
Some of the parallels with its art are also to be found at Santa 
Lucia Cozuriahualpa in circumstances which seem: to. date it 
as immediately later than Teotihuacan. Similar dating can be 
postulated. for the little pyramid of Xochicalco in Central 
Mexico, based on its art which includes the double Өй, 
ligures with latest Teotihuacano costume, and a few daysigns 
that parallel the later system used by the Toltecs and. Aztec. 
It seems as i£. these cultures (represented by but few remains 
that are the result of properly conducted excavation) may fill 
the gap at the end of Teotihuacan, and pethaps cven prove to 
be the origin of Toltec culture. The pieces from Sta. Lucia 
a in Guatemala have been shown by Mr J. Eric 
Thompson to have some kind of connection with a tradition 
that cha Nahna-speaking people who made them had migrated 
because they were oppressed by the *Olmecs’. What Olmeca? 
Teotihuacanos? La Venta people? We can prove nothing ex- 
cept that the glyphs on the monirments are closely akin to those 
used. by the Nahuz-speaking Toltecs of later times, with the 
exception of one or two which are very reminiscent of Teoti- 
huascan. The whole matter i an excellent illustration of the 
kind of purdé presented by archaeological fact to one. who 
would expound it as history. 

In’ Western Mexico Dr Vaillant’s judgment bas again been 
vindicated; the beautifully modelled pottery figures and does 
which have proved so attractive to: modern artists and col- 
lectors are pre-Tarascan in date. The modem practice is to 
ascribe them to the “Colima Complex", a culture oF quite: 
highly civilized type lasting through a long period. It shows 
many variations in type, which are not satisfactorily deter- 
mined a3 yet. The Tarascans, who have been credited with the 
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art works of this earlier culture, arrived only a i century ora 

before the Spanish Conquest, and had a distincti 
polychrome style of their own. 

A. minor excavation of some interest to students of. Aztec 
ушук ee 
temple of Tlatelolco in Mexico City, The state of these ruins 
is sufficiently good to prove that the pyramid had beem- en- 
lsrgċd seven times. If the assomption that these enlargements 
took place every fifty-two years is correct, the city of Tlatelol- 
co goes back to the end of Toltec times —and is older than the 
Aztec arrival at Tenochtitlan ! Either the temples were rebuilt 
át more frequent intervals than had been supposed (one doci- 
ment has very slight evidence of a twenty-year celebration of 
building the city of Tenochtitlan), or eke the Aztecs falsified 
their history for propaganda purposes! 

There will yet. be many works on ancient Mexico, because 
so much of the record of the past of the fescinssing peoples of t 
Central America has yet to be dug ont of the earth. Itis a valu- 
able study to those who would understand human civilization 
as a whole, for the weight of evidence ts om the:side of those 
who claim that these fantastic cultures of Middle America are 

native invention. They show by their parallels and diver- 
gencies from Old World civilizations just how much variation - 
and how much similarity the human race displays in its course 
from savagery to civilization, Whatever may be written in 
the future will be written with same influences fom Dr Vail- 
lat'5 book, which has done 3 great service in clarifying our 
ideas, and forms a very solid basis for students to build on for 
years to come, 


July 1948 
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Tiis book and Prehistorie India by Professor Stuart Piggott (see incide 
bark cover) ste fhe fist twò volumes in a new series, The l'elican 
Professor o£ Western Asiatic Archaeoloey in the University of London. 
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syed so outstanding a part In human history has yielded up in recent 
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áatie so mich ta bring the treasures of ít past to light, lscre tells the 
sory of their gradual iuttearthing, of the building up of a connected 
picturz of Palestine s hianry, iid of the Haht thes thrown on Inman 
history im general ünd an the Old Teyment story. i 
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PREHISTORIC INDIA 
stuart Piggott 
A 304 
This book reviews for the first time the archacology of pre= 
historic India in relitina to that of Weszern Asia zs a whole, 
Although the great cities of Harappa and Mohenjadaro are 


well known, tie pessant communities of the Indian Bronze : 
Age in Sind and Baluchistan have received little attention. 


шге the time of their first discovery twenty years ago 
E.ecent work in 1124 and Persia has thrown much. light on 


period onwards, though the muin part of the book deals 
with the Hranze Age of western and northern India be 


nween abour 3002 and 1400 i.c. which has produced most. 


of the available archucolopical material. Reproduced belaw 
ix one of the many illistrstiom. 
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